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ON a Book to appear abroad RP” Something 
like a Preface is now reputed no leſs an Incivility 
than for a Stranger to intrude into Company without 
either Recommendation or Excuſe. Tet as the moſt Hand- 
ſom Excuſe or Introduction can never recommend in Con- 


'F verſation if Perſonal merit be wanting; ſo if a Book 


can't ſpeak, for = Self, the Preface might as wel have 
been Silent. Tis after a Serious and Impartial Pernſal 
that we firſt become qualifi'd to judge of a Performan- 
A and whatever is ſaid til then can only tend to dranw peo- 

ple off” from that mpartiallty to which the Author Him 

Li Ever pretena's, and which he can't but allow to 

his Readers. , 

Tet I'm very ſenſible it may be thought to need an 
Apology that a Layman ſhould venture on a Subjet 
which ſeems Proper to Divines, and which (by the En- 
couragement of the "Late Excellen Mr. Boyl) ha's been 
cultivated by ſoa many of the moſt Learned of that Pro- 
felſion. This indeed 4 an Ob jection which could not 
fail io make to my Self, and which might probably ha- 
ve prevented any ſuch Arempt , had my Deſign at firſ 
been any other than my Own Private Satisfetliom But 
tis hop d thoſe Learned Gentlemen wil be ſo far from reſeming 
this abe that they'l raher be pleas d with ſo Fair 
an Opportnni'y of clearing the Difficultys which may re- 
main on ſo Important a Subjctt, 

As God is the Great Object of Religion, ſo 4 Rational 
Perfwaſion of his Exiſtence and Perfettions can't but be 
the moſt Solid Foundation of Religions Practice; and by conſe- 
quence both of our Prejent and Future Happineſs 'Tis then 
neither Unneceſſary nor Vnſeaſonable to endeauour the ex- 
biting men to thoſe Enquirys whoſe Ngo or Ill Succeſs ap- 

A 2 dear s 


 THE=SREFA;C E. 2 
pear's to be the Chief Occaſion of moſt of thoſe Incanvenien⸗ 
ces which Mankind either Suffer's or Fears. 
© The Former Conſideration firſt encourag d me, for my Own | 
Satisfaftion, to encounter Difficultys which have Exercis'd 
the Greateſt Wits in All Ages ; and ſo often to tread Unbea- 
ten Paths in the Search of Truth, The Latter is the Motive 
which now chiefly induce s me to Publiſh Theſe Thoughts for 
the General Good. $ 
' Ifwhat is here offer d may be of any uſe to determinev'n 1 
the Leaſt of thoſe Unhappy Diſputes which have ſo long Diſs 1] 


tracled the Chriſtian World (which appear to have chiefly | ba 
proceeded from Miſtaken Principles of Natural Religion;) % 
I ſhal think. my Pains ſufficiemly rewarded. f In 
Nonvithſtanding what Some may imagin of the Deli A 
eacy of the Preſent Age, I can't bit flatter my ſelf that the 1 
Same Curioſity which ha's prompted it to make ſo deep Re- 
fearches into All Parts of the Mathematicks and Other Ab. 
 ftruſe Sciences wil tempt it to enquire into hat is here pro- th 
duc t. Which if it ſhould happen, lis to br hop'd that one Te 
half of the Application which is requir'd to render a man it 
Maſter of any one Boo of Euclid wil be ſufficient firmly P; 
70 eſtabliſh People in the Fundamental Principles of Religion and " 
Morality. And how Great a Satisfaction it muſt needs be = 
10 find firm Anchorage in the midſt of the Fluctuations 
of a Sea of different Opinions, and thereby to obtain an 
Equal Freedom from the Cauſleſs Fears and the Vain Ho- 
pes of the Vulgar (Rocks tho ſufficiently Oppoſite yer alike 2 
Dangerous) may, it's conceivd, be more eaſily Expe- 7a 
rienc d than Imagin d. * 9 7 
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co Omnipotence or Perfect Effective Power. It's Pro- 
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tion a Poſſibility. Objectious reply d to, Suſtentation the 5 | . 4 


ſary Conſequence of a Creation. Omnipotence. argu'd from t 


Nature of Creation and Suſtentation. The Proper uotion of An- 4 
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of the Divine Government. It's Idea Whence deriv/d. 18 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


HAP. I. 


HE Human mind is never ſo agreeab'y em- 
ploy'd as when it try's it's ſtrength in En- 

i quirys of this ſort: When it take's a View 
ND of the whole Frame of Nature and diſco- 
SZ yer's the mighty Spring which ſet it in mo- 
tion: When it pierc'es into the inmoſt ſubſtance of things. 
10 that Inviſible Cement which unite's em: When it tra- 
ce's em back to their Original, and from the Nature of 
the Effects infer's the Perfection of the Cauſe, and when 
from a nearer acquaintance with the Perfection of the 
Firſt Cauſe it proceed's to form Rules for it's own Con- 
duct in order to a more exact Conformity to io Noble 


2 Pattern. | 
Some Thouſands of Vears have been already ſpent in 
theſe Enquirys. And conſiderable Diſcoverys have been 
made both from Scripture and Reaſon ; ſufficient at leaſt 
for the Conduct of Life; and perhaps enough to have 
ſatisfi d any Age leſs Curious and Philoſophical than our 
Own. But it ha's been our Fortune to viſit the world 
at a time wherein as we have ſeen the Range and Com- 
paſs of Human Knowledge ſo nicely adjuſted and deter- 
min' d, lo we ſee daily Kare towards the extending. 

D EE | ix 
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it to it's utmoſt Limits. The Event , it's to be Hop'd, 
may at laſt be, that the Great Truths, of Religion and 
Morality wil be fixt on their Proper and Natural Prin- 
ciples, and All fer in ſo Clear a Lis that, by a nea- 
rer Agreement in Opinion, Human 

with more Uniformity , and Piety may be thought as 
neceſſary to complete the Character of a Man of Sence 
as Libertinism and Immorality have been. 

Tis, Ithink, the Right and Duty of every Capable Per- 
ſon to improve aud employ his Facultys, and to take, 
his own Meaſures in the Search of Truth. There muſt 
be a Judgment of Diſcretion with reference to the Scrip- 
tures, and a Liberty of Reaſoning in all other Caſes : Pro- 
vided it be exercisd with Modeſty from a Sincere Deſire 
to diſcover and embrace the Truth , and with an entire 
ſubmiſſion to better Information. | 

I conceive that whoever wil undertake an Enquiry of 
this nature can't begin it better than with an Impartial 
Search into ſuch Miſtakes and Mismanagements as may ha- 
ve caus'd the ill Succeſs of former Enquirers. Several of 
theſe we ſhal, perhaps, diſcover in the Preſent Caſe. 
Which we ſhal briefly mention ; not with deſign to expoſe 
the Failings and Weakneſſes of Others, but purely to form 
ſuch Cautions as may be of uſe to our ſelves. 

The Occaſions of any ill Succeſs which may have at- 
tended former Enquirys we ſhal find to have been either 
more General and Common to All or moſt of the pre- 
ceding Ages or Nations, or more Particular and Peculiar 
to ſome. | 

The more General wil appear to have been, 

I. Intereſt and Deſign. Theſe were more eſpecially the 
Imperfections of the Prieſts. The Firſt Lawgivers or 1 
ders of Civil Polity among the Pagans finding how difficult 
it was to infuſe the ſentiments of Religion and Civility in- 
to the ſtupid Unthinking Vulgar by Argument and Perswa - 
fion, did it moſt Effectually by a Pretenſe of Divine En- 
thuſtaſms and Revelations. By this method they wiſely 


ſferv'd themſelves of that Principle of Fear, which is ſo 


deeply rooted in Human Nature and is ever the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt vigorous Spring of Action: Of which we gene- 
9 rally 


ature may appear 


rage all ſuch Speculations as tended to breed a dislike 


and Nature of Cad. 11 


rally find thoſe to de the moſt ſuſceptible who ly leaſt open 


to the methods of Conviction. Thus Zamolxie wrought 
the Rude Unpolisht Scythians into a Belief that he receiv'd 
the Laws and Precepts of his Religion in a Den where he 
ſaid he convers'd with the Geds. Numa the Founder of 


Religion and Civility among the Romans is ſaid to have con- 


cea'd himſelt in a wood, prerending to receive Inſtructions 
from the Goddeſs Ægeria. And Mango Copac the Introdu- 
cer of the Peruvian Superſtition is reported to have feign'd 


himſelf to have been ſent on his Errand by his Parent the 


Sun. | 

To carry on the Deſign fo ſucceſsfally begun, we find 
that a certain Order of men was every where inſtituted 
whoſe Peculiar Employment it was to inſtruct the People 
in the Durys of Religion. And to give the greater Reputa- 
tion and Authority to the Prieſthood , we find that Princes 
themſelves thought it no Diſparagement to unite the Mitre 
with the Crown and , at once , to Rule and Teach their 
Subjects. Thus among the Ancient Azyptians, che Kings 
were always inveſted with the High-Prieſthood and en- 
truſted with the Myſteries of their Religion as wel as Go- 


vernment. The like is reported of Numa among the Ro- 
mans. | | 


But tho the Deſign of thoſe Primitive Lawgivers was 
good, yet ſince their Models of Religion were not ſuffi- 
ciently founded on Reaſon , but Politickly ſet together 
in ſuch a manner as was moſt agreeable to the Humour 
and Reliſh of the People to whom they were propos d 
8nd moſt ſubſervient to the Preſent Intent of the Inſti- 
tutors; they, in time, popes the Occaſions of great Incon- 
veniences. For the Pretence of Revelation became an 


Effectual Bar to future Improvements: The Prieſts fea- 


ring leſt the Alteration of any Particular ſhould tempt 
the People to ſuſpect the whole, and call in queſtion 
the Revelation on which twas founded. And the Prieſt- 
hood, which, at firſt, was ſo Noble and Uſeful an In- 
ſtitution, degenerating by degrees into a Trade, and being 
taken up by Moſt with no other View or Deſign but that 
of Gain, the Prieſts ſoon found it their Intereſt to diſcou- 


at 
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Advantages. _ e 

In ſome Countreys indeed we read that the Prieſts were 
Philoſophers too. But tho we may believe that they them- 
ſelves, by the exerciſe of Reaſon, diſcoverd the Vanity 
of many of thoſe Methods of Religion which had been 
impos'd on the People; yet they induſtriouſſy conceal'd 
their ſentiments as. Myſteries not to be imparted to the Vul- 
gar , Whoſe Ignorance was the chief ſupport of that pro- 
fitable Devotion which Intereſt taught em to cheriſh and 
improve. At leaſt , they were not very inclinable to be at 


the Expenſe of much painsin Matters of Speculation, when 


they obſery'd the People might be treated at a far cheaper 
rate with trifling Ceremonys and Religious' Pageantry. 
This is certain, that we find'em in the general fo far from 
inſtructing the People either in better Principles or Me- 
thods of Worſhip , that they rather added to the Impoſtu- 
re by frequent Inventions of New and more Gainful Fop- 
peries. e AT | 

2. Another conſiderable Obſtruction to the Increaſe and 
Improvement of Divine Knowledge in the Former agesof 
the World was Pride or Vanity. This ſeem's to have been 
the Epidemical Diſeaſe of the Philoſophers. We may trace 


it's Symptoms as wel among the {loyenly Cynicks' of Greece 


or the Naked Gymnoſophiſts ol Ethiopia as among the Po- 
liter Magi of Perſia or Brachmans of India. This divided 
em into innumerable Factions, and often caus'd their Phi- 
loſophy to degenerate into Big Words and Inſignificant 
Sophiſtry; while almoſt every man had a more paſſionate 
Concern for the Reputation of his Sect than for the Inte- 
zeſt of Truth. A remarkable Inſtance of this Philoſophi- 


cal Pride is to be metwith in the Liſe of Apollonius Thanzus. 


Who travelling into India to converſe with the Brachmans 


was told by em that he might propoſe what Queſtions he 


pleas'd, ſince he was come to men who knew All Things. 
And for ought appear's by their Magical Juggings and a 


few quibbling Reply's to his Queſtions they, at laſt, ſo far 1 


impos'd on that Philoſopher as to work him into a Beliet 


of this their pretended Omniſcience. And certainly, when 
men once arriye either at ſuch a pitch ot Diſtraction as 
e wore I 


4 


br that faperiiition Which, vieded'em ah great Heber 


and Nature of Gd. 1 
to imagin Themſelves /ignorant of Nothing , or at ſuch 
a degree of Folly as to believe it concerning Others, we 
need not be furpris'd if either the Former ſort lay aſide all 

Endeavours after further Improvement, or the Latter ne- 
glect all other Methods, and depend entirely on the Ora- 
cular Dictates of ſuch Pretenders. 

3. Another Hindrance to this ſort of Knowledge was 
Tenorant Zeal. This was the General Unhappineſs of 
the Populace, and was a Tool which their Prieſts very wel 
knew how to uſe to their own Advantage. Thus when 
2 Socrates had divulg'd ſome Notions tending to mar their 
Trade, they fail'd not to ſet the People againſt him, and 


never ceas'd til that Great Man fel a Sacrifice to their Re- 


ſentiments. This and divers other Inſtances of the like 
nature could not but be a very great Miſchief , either by 
entirely diſcouraging Enquirys of this ſort , or at leaſt by 
bobliging men to diſſemble and diſguiſe their ſentiments. 

AI beſe appear to have been the General Cauſes of the 
little Progreſs of Divine Knowledge in the Former Ages 
of the World. The more Particular are to be deriv'd 


from the Peculiar Genius and Conſtitutions of the ſeveral 


Nations and Sects which have diſtinguiſnt themſelves in 
this ſort of Philoſophy. Theſe were the Eaſtern Pagans,” 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Fews, and the Chriſtians. 

I. The Eaſtern Pagans. Such were the Indians, Chal- 
2 deans, Perſians , Phenicians , Athiopians, and Egyptians, 


'* Thele appear to have been, for the moſt part, of a Lights, 
Deſulrory Wit, Impatient of Thought, Conceited of their 
Knowledge, ſcorning to borrow from Others, and back- 
ward to communicate of their Own. Their Divine Lear- 
ning was preſerv'd, or rather impriſon'd, by certain parti- 


Z cular Orders or Societys of men. Among the Indians by 
the Brachmans, among the Chaldeans and Perſians by the 
Zabij and Magi, amongthe Xthiopians by the Gymnoſophiſts, 
and among the Ægyptians by their Arſepedonapte or Prieſts. 


[7 It conſiſted of certain Cabala's or Rhapſodies of Traditional 
PD Opinions neither clearly expreſt nor, perhaps, wel underſtood. 


Tphele they appear to have taken upon truſt, convinc't by no 
AJ Argument ſo much as by the Reputation and Authority of their 
Brahma, Zoroaſter, Hermes, and the other Introducers of their 
_ re- 
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reſpective Superſtitions. The Dictates of Theſe they | | 
eſteem'd as Sacred and Unimproveable ; and thought they N 
acquitted themſelves ſufficiently wel by barely tranſmit- FF - 
ting em ſafe to their Poſteritys. Their Reputation for Wi- 
dom in Divine Matters ſeem's to have been chiefly wing 


to their Magical Tricks and Myſtic Ceremonies and Hierog- 
lypbicks : It being the General Wealkneſs of men molt to 
admire what they leaſt comprehend, 
2. The Greeks, Theſe learnt the Rudiments of their Di- 
vine ehr from the Zgyprians. Orpbeus, who firſt 
imported the Ægyptian Myſteries into Greece, begun that 
Commerce which was carry'd on and improv'd by Many 
of the Succeeding Poets and Philoſophers. Inſomuch that 
it became a Common Practice to travel into other Countrys 
to traffick for Notions, and to pick up Straggling Tra- 
ditions, which when they came home they dreſt with a 
Grecian Air, and vended for their own. Yet theſe were 
generally the Beſt of their Philoſophers. For ſuch as 
25 at home, and ſpun their Opinions out of their own |" 
Brains (tho divers of em Men of Great Wit and In 
duſtry) were, for the moſt part, too much troubb'd wit 
the Toa of Innovation and the Ambition of ſeeming | 
conſiderable by ſetting themſelves at the head of ne 
Sects. Hence ſprung perpetual Brawls and a confus'd | 7 
Medly of Opinions, til their Philoſophy (their Morality * 
excepted) either vaniſht in Scepticiſm or, to a great de- 
gree, degenerated into the moſt ridiculous Sophiſtry. * 
| 4 The Romans. Theſe were, at firſt, a Rude Un- 
poliſht People, more addicted to Arms than Arts. Twas | 
a conſiderable time ere they would admir the Greek 
Philoſophy; partly out of Pride, as ſcorning to be taught 
by Inferiours, partly out of Policy, as fearing left it 
ſhould ſoften and debaſe their Spirits. Bat, afterwsrds, | 
4 we find they ſeldom conquer'd a Country but they we- 
1 | re very careful to introduce it's Gods into 3he Pan- 
| theon , and it's Arts and Sciences into their Academys. 
. The Firſt of the Grecian Arts that got admiſſion at Rome 
„ and made way for the reſt to follow was Rherorick. Th 
W nothing ſeem d better qualif'd to obtain a Welcome a- 
mong thoſe Rough Mortals than the Art of Pertwation - 
| it's 
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fewthat made it their Buſineſs. 
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it's Self , yet it.s Succeſs wasn't ſo much the Effect of its own 
Force as of another Cauſe. Rome was then become an 
Enemy to the Name as wel as to the Power of Kings, 
and had molded it's ſelf imo the form of a Common. 
wealth. The Supreme Power reſided in the People; 
and ſuch as c beſt make their court to Them ſtood 
the faireſt Candidates on all Elections to Places of Ho- 
nour and Profit. This made All who aſpir'd to Com- 
mands in the Commonwealth very fond of that Art 
which gain'd em ſo great Influence on the People and 
taught em to govern their Superiours. Wherefore we 
need not wonder that Rherorick loſt nothing but rather 
improv'd by. being tranſplanted to Rowe, where no Cul- 
ture was wanting to render it more flouriſhing than in 
it's Native Soil. But as for Philsſophy, the Caſe was dif- 
ferent. The Philoſophers had wrangl'd themſelves out 
of much of the Reputatiou they had formerly gain'd. 
They found but few Dionyſiuſes or Alexanders ev'n in 
Greece. Beſides , the Bent of the Roman Genius was 
entirely turn'd upon Action. A People bred amidſt the 
Noiſe of Arms could find but little convenience for 
Contemplation. And ev'n afterwards, when Philoſophy 
begun to be ſomewhat faſhionable at Rome we find but 
The Generality conſi- 
der'd it chiefly as an eable Amuſement in rheir Re- 
treats from the ſervice of the Publick; content to ſtrike 
in with ſome or other of the Grecian Sects, without 
attempting either to ſer up for Themſelves , or to im- 
prove on the Ancient Stock. . | n 

4. The Fews. Their Theology , as is wel known, 
was entirely founded on Revelation. They reaſon'd but 
little upon it for a long time; having leſs tempranon 
than other People, as enjoying that Satisfaction by along 
feries of Miracles and Predictions which as effectually 
convinc't em of the Truth of their Revelation as the 
Immediate Tettimony of Reaſon could have done. Yet 
when Miracles and Predictions became leſs frequent 
towards the Declination of the Jewiſh Srate , we find 
they begun to Philoſophize after the manner of their 
Neighbours, Eſpecially after their Conqueſt by Antio- 


chus 
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chus Epiphanes who erected an, Academy at Feruſalem to 


inſtruct em in the Pythagorean, Platonick and Epicurean 
Philoſophy. Thence ſprung divers Sects and Variety of O- 
pinions which, in a great degree, continu'd notwithſtan- 
ding the ſevere Prohibition of the Grecian Learning by the 
Maccabees. Yet they never appear d to be any Great Maſ- 
ters in the Art of Reaſoning: Both their Ancient and Mo- 
dern Philoſophy being little elſe but a Medly of Ridicu- 
lous Apophthegms and Extrayagant Conceits concerning 
their Law and their Traditions which they prefer before 
it. ö 25 ö y 

5. The Chriſtians. Theſe reaſon'd but little at Firſt ; 
Chiefly for the ſame Cauſe with the Ancient Jews , viz , 
on account of the frequent Miracles, which were more 
confirming to Themſelves and convictive to their Adver- 
ſarys than Arguments. When they begun to diſpute with 
the Heathens , they uſually fought'em wich their own 
Weapons and confuted'em from their own Principles. 
For the moft Celebrated Fathers of the Primitive Church 


were bred in Plato's School. Yet tho this did'em ſome 


ſervice againſt their Adverſarys, it, at laſt, turn'd to 
the great Prejudice of Themſelves. For ſome of the Prin- 
ciples which they had borrow'd from that Philoſopher 
not wel ſuiting with divers of the Doctrines of their Reli- 
gion, produc't Endleſs Diſputes, Which not a little diſ- 
tracted their thoughts, and prevented the Improvement of 
Real Knowledge. At laſt, Plato Philoſophy grew out of 


date, and Ariſtotle ( Firſt introduc't by Bo#tius ) began to 


be ador'd. Then Learning was nothing elſe but an In- 
ſight into his Opinions, and that was always reputed Truth 
which he aſſerted. Soon after, the Papal Hierarchy was 
eſtabliſht principally by means of the Ignorance and wel- 
manag'd Superſtition of the Conquering Barbarians. Then 
Learning, ſuch as it was, was conhn'd to the Convents , 
and no {in ſozealouſly reprov'd and puniſht in the People 
as the fin of knowing too much. Men of Wit were every 
where liſted to the ſervice of a Faction, and Reaſon brib'a 
to yote in favour of it's two greateſt Adverſarys, Ignoran- 


ce and Implicic Credulity. Ar lait , the Reformation com- 


menc't; Ignorance and Credulicy grew out of Reputation - 


and 
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and a generous ſenſe of Liberty begun to reyive. But as 
yet, Men, too timorous in the uſe of the Liberty they had 
gain'd , inſtead of taking their own Meaſures inthe Search 
of Truth, were careful only to reſtore the Ancient Lear- 
ning, and condemn'd themſelver to dig in the Rubbiſh of 
Antiquity. By this method they gave a Reſurrection to an 
Infinity of Opinions which , perhaps, had better lain bu- 
ri'd as before. And'tis but within our own Memory that 
men have made much ule of their Reaſon, and introduc'r 
a ſort of Free Philoſophy which yield's a better proſpect of 
Succeſs than ever. 


—_ it. 
—_— 
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DY what ha's been obſerv'd it appear's that the ill 
Succeſs both of Jews and Chriſtians in Enquirys of 
this nature was chiefly owing to their too great affectation 
of ſome of the Grecian Sects. Of whoſe Methods tho we 
could not have giv'n an account from Hiſtory , yet we 
might have found ſufficient to have produc't in us no great 
opinion of their Diſcoverys by the Idea Cicero give's us of 
their Divine Philoſophy in his Book De Natura Deorum. 
"Tis the General Obſervation of that Learned Roman that 


j nothing can be imagin d fo Silly and Ridiculous whikh ha'sn'r 
found a Patron among thoſe Philoſophers And ths they 
= manag'd ſome of their Proofs of the Exiſtence of a God 


with ſufficient Evidence, 88 when they came to treat of 
his Nature he aſſure's us that he found em ſo Abſurd and 
Various that he thought it a fruitleſs Labour to reckon up their 
Opinions. For it ſcem's they were, many of em, ſo fond 
of Variety that they had too little regard to Jruth or Pro- 
bability; and were fo careful to diſagree from each other 
that they ſometimes neglected to be conſiſtent with Them- 
ſelves, Which Humour of Novelty and Contradiction 
ha's no leſs diſcover d it's ſelf on other Occaſions ; but eſ- 


= pecially in their Diſputes concerning the Material Principle 
_ of the Univerſe, and the Summum Bonum or Chief 


How Malignant an Influence thoſe Diſſentians oo 
» B h 
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had on an Age which is ſtil ſo generally inclin'd to li. 
mit the Utmoſt Extent of Science by the Opinions of 
the Ancients , is too evident. Multitudes are tempted to 
doubt of, and not a few to disbelieve what appear's to ha- 
ve been fo little underſtood by thoſe Mighty Pretenders. F 
And ſuch as profeſs a confirm'd and ſettFd Perſwaſion of the 
Exiſtence of a God are yet, for the moſt part, diſpogd to 
lay aſide all Enquirys into the Perfections of his Nature, 
as Things entirely above their Sphere and Capacitys. 4 
Yet, leſt the Underſtandings of men ſhould appear with 
Jeſs Variety than in Former Ages, we have another Set of 
Gentlemen, addicted to the New Carteſian Metaphyſicks , | 
who would perſwade us that the Deity is the Plaineſt and | 
moſt Intelligible Thing in Nature. That every man brings 
into the World an Innate Idea of a God, or a Confutation 
of Atheiſm as it were engraven on his own Mind. And 
that if we have not from thence a ſufficiently Clear and 6 
Diſt inct Knowledge of our Maker, tis not for want of 
Light ond Perſpicuity in the Object, but through a Wilful 
Blindneſs and the moſt Culpable Inadvertency in our 


Selves. | ire 
As for the Gentlemen of the Former Perſwaſion , *cwou'd, FS T! 

I conceive be to little purpoſe to go about to convince em an 
of the Poſſibility of a Satis factory Knowledge of the Deity 33 W 
by Arguments, unleſs we could wake the Experiment and we 
convince em by the Succeſs of the following Eſſay. Ex 


And as for the Latter Sort, 1 perſwade my ſelf *twou'd | ce 
be alike impertinent, in this place, to ſpend time in arguing |} a | 
againſt their pretended Junate Idea, when the whole Suc- | A 
ceeding Diſcourſe wil, tis hop'd , be the beſt Confutation |'# 


of it. For if it can be made appear that God ha's givn te⸗ 
us the Ability of acquiring, with 10 much eaſe a Sufficient 3} of 
Knowledge of Himſelf in the way of Reaſon and Ar- diſ 
gument , *twil, I conceive , be abundantly clear how In 
unneceſſary it is to ſuppoſe any ſuch Epicurean — we 
or Anticipation of the uſe of Reaſon as is imply'd bß of 
the Opinion of an Innate Idea. For, as the late Excel- * © 
lent Mr. Locke obſerv'd , iuere Impertinent to imagin the me 
Ideas of Colours to be Innate in any Being to whom God wi 
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Nor ought it to be objected that becauſe ſo many ma- 
ke ſo little uſe of their Facultys therefore we mutt have re- 
courſe to an Innate Idea if we pretend to account for the 
Univerſality of the Belief of a God. For, admitting the 
Uſual Idea of the Divine Being to be as Univerſal as they 
ſuppoſe, how ſhal we be aſſur d that this Suppos d Univer- 
ſality is not owing to Tradition ? As this Negative is im- 
poſſible to be prov'd ſo, on the contrary it ſeem's no diffi- 
cult matter to make appear from the Teſtimony of Former 
Ages that there ha's actually been an Ancient Immemorial 
Tradition of the Formation of the World by a Beneficent, 


Wiſe and moſt Powerful Being: Which alone was ſuffi- 


cient to diffuſe the Principles of Religion as Univertally as 
the pretended Innate Idea is conceiv'd to have done. 


_—_—_ 
— — 
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Jes the Authority of Tradition , if it appear to have 
been Perperual and Uninterrupted , wil Ever have 


it's due Weight with All Conſidering Men; yet when a 


Thing is Capable of Other Proof, nothing is ſo Grateful 
and Convictive as the Immediate Teſtimony of Reaſon. 
Wherefore, tho by the means of Education and Example, 
we have receiv'd a General Traditional Notion of the 
Exiſtence and Perfections of the Deity , and of the Pre- 


| E cepts and Obligations of Religion, yet tis very fit that in 
2 Matter of fo great Concern we ſhould make uſe of ſuch 


Aſſiſtence as Reaſon is capable of yielding us. 
Tho Some too Nice Metaphylicians have of late been 


teaching us to doubt of the very Fundamental Principles 


of All Certainty, yet I perſwade my ſeif None that isn't 


= diſpos'd to trifle wil expect any Greater Evidence than what 


Immediately ariſe's from the Internal Conſciouſneſs which 


we have of our. Oun Exiſtence and the Concurrent Teſtimony 
E our External Senſes. | 


No the Exiſtence of a God or moſt Perfect Being is a 


moſt Direct and Natural Conſequence of thavConſciouſnels 


9 
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which we have of our Exiſtence. Of 1 
This may appear ſrom the "Following Reflections, 
— ©, : 2 
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As we have Infallible Evidence that-We our ſelyes are; 
ſo fram thence we may have no leſs Aſſurance that Some- 
thing ha's Ever been. For ſuppoſing that there Once was 
Nothing, we may be as ſure that neither We nor Any 
Other Being could Ever have exiſted as either that Nothing 


could not produce Something , or that Something could 


not produce it's Self. | | 

T was therefore never doubted by any Sober Reaſoner 
that Some Being nally exiſted. The only Queſtion 
haẽ's been, what manner of Being an Eternal Being is: which 
to diſcover wil be the Chief Deſign of the Enſuing Enqui- 


Nam in the Firſt place, tis evident that an Eternal 
Being was Ever a Neceſſary Being. The Reaſon is, becauſe 
it was without Begining. For tis as certain that a Being 
without Begining Neceſſarily Was, as that there was ne- 
ver any Poſlibllity of it's not having been. 

In the next place, tis clear not only that an Original 
Eternal Being was Ever Neceſſary, or fuch as could not 
but have been; but likewiſe that it was an Abſoluteiy 


Neceſſary Being, which, by conſequence, muſt Ever con- 


tinue to Be. Fo 

By an Abſolutely Neceſſary Being I underſtand (not what 
exiſt's without any Reaſon of it's Exiſtence bur ) ſuch a 
Being as Ever contain'd a Neceſſary Reaſon of it's Exi- 
ſtenee in it's very Nature, without the leaſt Dependen- 
5 either on it's Own Wil or on that of any Other 

Ing. 1 . 

That there could be no Other Being on whoſe Wil 


and Caufality ſuch an Eternal Being could depend is 


Selfevident. And that it's Own Wil (which, as is equal- 
ly clear, was not Antecedent to it's Exiſtence ) could, 
have no Influence on it's Exiſtence or on the Continua- 
tion of it, is no leſs manifeſt. Conſequently , the Reaſon 
of it's Neceſſary Exiſtence muſt have been either inclu- 
ded in it's very Nature, or elſe there muſt have been 
no Reaſon of it at all; which is Abſurd. But to inclu- 
de n Neceſſary Reaſon of it's Exiſtence in it's very Na- 
ture without the leaſt Dependence either on it's Own 
Wil or on that of any Other Being is (as we betore 
| ob- 
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sbferv'd ) to be Strictly and Abſolutely Neceſſary. 

"Tis therefore clear both that there is an Eternal, 
Independent Being |, and that ſuch an Eternal Being 
can't but be Abſolutely Neceſſary. Our next Attempr 
muſt be to gain a more Particular Knowledge of ſuch 
a Being. To which End, it's humbly conceivd, we 
need only to conſider the Import of an Abſolute Neceſ< 


ſity of Exiſtence. 


In the General, it muſt, I think, be confeſt that 
there's Something in the very Idea of an Abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity of Exiſtence which ſtrlke's a Conſiderate. Mind 
and diſpoſe's it to believe that the Reaſon of Such Ne- 
ceſſity muſt be Some what very Wonderful. Wherefore, 
the moſt Natural as wel as the moſt Probable Method 
of acquiring a more Particular Knowledge of ſuch an 
Eternal Nature is, tis humbly conceiv'd, to make ſo- 
me Enquiry into that Reaſon of Neceſſary, Exiftence 
which we have obſerv'd it to include and poſſeſs. To 
which end we ſhal proceed by ſteps. 

Firſt, *tis , I think, ſufficiently demonſtrable that the 
Reaſon of an Abſolute Neceſſity of Exiſtence can he 
no leſs than a Complication of All Actual PerfectiRons; 
or that there's no Kind nor Degree of Perfection which 


is not comprehended in the Nature of ſuch a Neceſſa- 


ry Being. For tho we ſhould ſuppoſe Divers Abſolute- 
ly Neceſſary Beings, yet no Reaſon could be imagin'd 
why One ſhould poſſeſs Either More or Greater Per- 
fection than Another; thy being Equally Independent in 
Exiſtence : Or, which is the Same, an Equal Actual 


Perfection muſt be ſuppos'd as the Ground or Reaſon of 


the Abſolute Neceſſity of Each. Bur, ſuppoling but Oze 
Abſolutely Neceſſary or Independent Being, twil be 
yet more evident that it muſt poſſeſs All Actual Perfections, 
whether we conceive it (with the Atheiſt) to be the Only 
Being, or (with the Theiſt) ro be the Author of All O- 
ther Beings. For that the Only Being muſt poſſeſs All 
Actual Perfections is no leſs than Selfevident. And that 
the Author of All Other Beings can Himſelf want nos 
thing of that Perfection which he ha's communicated 


£0 his Effects is ſufficiently Undenyable. 
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Again. *Tis , I conceive, Equally certain that the Rea- 
ſon of an Abſolute Neceflity of Exiſtence can be no 
leſs than a Complication of All Poſſible Perfections; and, 
by conſequence that no imaginable Acceſſion of any 
fort could have refider'd an Abſolutely Neceſſary Being 
more Perfect than it Actually is. UG BE 
Me have already obferv'd that for a Being to exiſt with 
an Abſolute Neceſſity is to contain in it's Self a Neceſſary 
Reaſon of it's Exiſtence, without the leaſt Dependence ei- 


ther on it's Own Wil or on that of Any Other Being; or, 
which is in effect the fame, to be of ſuch a Nature as 
render's it an Abſolute Contradiction that it ever ſhould 7 
either Ceaſe to Be or become Other than it Actually is 
viz, by an Eſſential Mutation. To This we may jnow |: 
add, That if a Belng is in any reſpect Eſſentially Im- 


perfect, it can be no ſuch Abſolute Contradiction for lt 


to become Imperfect in Any Other reſpect. For the- 
re's No Imperfection in Any Being but what imply's a2 
Poſſibility (or Non-repugnance) of yet farther and Grea- 
ter Imperfection; and conſequently of the Greateſt of All 

Imperfections, viz, a Ceaſing to Be. From which Princi- |} 
ples it manifeſtly follow's, That if there's ſuch a Being 
whoſe Nature Neceſfarily exclude's the very Poſlbility 7 
of Cæaſng to Be, it can be for no Other Reaſon , in 
the General, than becauſe it Neceſſarily exclude's Every |? 
Poſſible Imperfection or, which is the Same, Neceſlarily ) 


include's All Poſſible Perfection: 5 | 


4 


Thus, with ſubmiſſion te better Judgments, Iconceive 
it may be firmly demonſtrated to be and to have been E- 
ternally an Abſolute Impoſſibilityor Contradiction that ſuch | 
a Neceſſarily exiſtent Being ſhould be other than Moſt ' 
Perfect, from the Abſolute Inconſiſtence that there is be-. 
tween an Abſolute Neceſſity of Exiſtence and the leaſt 
Real Imperfection. But to explain Particularly How it 
was ſuch a Contradiction that no Being at all ſhould 9 


have exiſted or, which is in effect the Same, to aſſign 


the Particular Immediate Reaſon of the Divine Exiſten- 
ce, or to diſcover the Neceſſary Band of Union f 
All Poſſible Perfections in an Eternal Independent Being, 
is perhaps Impoſſible to Us, For we muſt not flattern 

our 2 
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our ſelves with the Expectation of a Complete Diſco- 
very of ſo Singular an Object: There being queffionleſs 
| Many Propertys in ſo Excellent a Nature of which we can 
here have no Idea. And the Particular Property or Pro- 

ertys which have a Neceflary Immediate Connection with 
Exiſtence and All Other Perfections may, perhaps, be 
of that Number. | | 

Being advanc't thus far , we may with the Greateſt 
Aſſurance affirm that there is a God, i: e:, an Eternal, 
Abſolutely- neceſſary and moſt Perfect Being. Of this there 


„ can, I think, be no Doubt, whatever Doubt there ** 


be with reſerence to Some Particular Notions of his 
Perfection. | 
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CHAP. IV: 


| bas order to a more Particular Diſcovery of the Natu- 
re of ſach a Perfect Being, *twil be neceſſary, in the 
Firſt place, carefully to conſider the General Idea of Per- 
fection. For This, tho perhaps not uſually conſider'd as 
it deſerv's, is the Standard whereby we are to form 
codur Particular Ideas of an Eternal Independent Nature 
in the enſuing Enquiry. TOS), 

> The word Perfect was Firſt us'd with reference to Ar- 


| ; tificial Things, or as fignifying that which is Finiſht or 


fully ſuited to the End for which *rwas defign'd by the Artiſt. 
But after wards, we find the Word was adopted by the 
*F Philoſophers, and us'd in more than One ſenſe in their 
Reaſonings on Natural and Metaphyſical Subjects. 

In the General, That is ſaid by the Philoſophers to be 
Perfect, which contain's whatever is included in the Idea 
which thy have of it's Nature. They conceive à Thing 
to be thus Perfect ſometimes in an Abſolute, ſometimes 
in a Relative Sence. In the Former Sence. That 
only, ſay they, is Perfect whoſe Nature compre- 
hend's an Abſolutely Infinite Number of Kinds and 
Degrees of Perfection. And in This Sence an Eternal, 
Independent Nature is LY faid to be Perfect. In 7 
55 4 5 f 4 
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Latter Sence 2 Other Being is denominated Perfect 
which want's nothing of that which belong's to it's Par- 
ticular Nature. | | | 
But whethet there be in Reality any ſuch thing as as 
"Abſolute Perfection in the Sence betore explain d, may wel 
deſerve our Enquiry. © tf 5 
That an Eternal, Independent Nature can't but be and 
Ever have been moſt Abſolute, or Excluſive of any 
Proper Cauſe, is, it's confeſt, no leis than Selfevident. 
By conſequence , the Perfection which is a Neceflary 


7 An Enjuity into the Exiftence, 


Property of Such a Nature, muſt be own'd to be moſt 


Abſolute in the Same Sence. Yet it's humbly conceiv'd 
this do'sn't hinder but that the Higheſt Perfection may 
not be Abſolute in Another Sence ; i: e: it may not 
conſiſt in an Abſolutely infinite Number of Kinds and 
Degrees, but in an Immutable Relation to All Capable 
Objects. To aſſert that it conſiſt's in an Abſolutely In- 
finite Number of Kinds and Degrees is, I conceive, to 
obſcure it's Idea by Unneceſlary and Inextricable Diffi- 
cultys; ſince the Idea of the Higheſt Poſſible Perfection 
can't poſſibly be form'd with an Infinity of Number 
but may very wel be form'd without it. | 
To make this appear twil be neceſſary to conſider 
the Nature of Number. | | 

If any Number be Abſolutely or Infinitly Great, it 
can be for no other reaſon than becauſe *tis Abſolutely 
or in it's very Nature Incapable of Increaſe without an 
Abſolute Contradiction. But the very Nature of All 
Quantity infer's , on the contrary, a Neceſſity of the 
Increaſe of it's Greatneſs on the ſuppoſition of the leaſt Ad- 
dition. For ſince No Quantity is more or leſs Such, or 


poſſeſſe's more or leſs of the Nature of Quantity than Ano- 
ther, it follow's that All Quantitys, being of the Same 


General Nature, muſt ſeverally bear a Proportion to each 
other. For example, That can be no Unic which by 
the Addition of an Unit wil not become Two. And , 
by parity of Reaſon, That is no Million which by the 
Addition but of a Single Unit wil not increaſe to the Great- 


neſs of a Million and an Unit. For if it be but a Million 


alter the Addition of the Unit, tt is plain it muſt , before 
| | that 


e an as 


t 


and Nature of God. ag 
that Addition, have been leſs than a Million by an Unit. 
The like may be ſaid of All Other Quantitys. But of This 
more at large hereafter. | | 
Theſe Confiderations ſeem to conclude ſtrongly againſt 
the ſuppoſition of an Abſolute Perfection conſiſting in 
an Abſolutely Infinite Number of Kinds and Degrees. 
Whereas, on the contrary, nothing can be more Eaſy and 
Intelligible than the Idea of Perfection in the Relative Sen- 
ce, as before explain'd. For Perfection in This Sence is 


plainly the Same with Sufficiency. According to which No- 


tion of it 'tis evident that as, among Inferiour Beings, 
That only can be ſaid to be Perfect in it's Kind which pol- 
ſe{le's Whatever is neceſſary to render it Sufficient to the 
altaining it's Particular End; ſo Such a Being Only muſt 


needs poſſeſs the Higheſt Poſſible Perfection as is Auf. 


ficient , or Naturally and Independently qualif'd for All 
Fit and ſuitable Ends. | keg 
To explain this General Concluſion by Particular In- 


ſtances. The Perfection of Power may, it's conceiv'd , 


very wel conſiſt in it's bearing an Immutable Relation of 
Proportionateneſs to All Fit and Capable Objects of Power in 
the General, or in it's being Independently Sufficient to 
produce Whatever is Fit and imply's not a Contradic- 
tion. For to Such Power tho we ſhould imagin further 
Degrees to be addible yet, ſince they would be in vain 
or to no purpoſe , they could not be conceiv'd to render 
it more Perfect by their Acceſſion. The like may be 
ſaid of Wiſdom, Knowledge , or any Other Internal Pro- 
pertys. The Eſtimate of whoſe Perfection is ( it's con- 
ceivd) no otherwiſe to be made than with relation to 


their Objects eirher Actual or Poſlible. * 


And as the Perfection of Propertys or „ gee Mr. Locke 
Attributes is to be underſtood to conſiſt in of Humane Und: in 
a Relation of Proportionateneſs to ſuita- rhe Begining jof bis 
ble and Capable Objects, ſo the Per- Chapter of Infinity. 
fection of Subſtance ( however we may conceive it) muſt, 
it ſeem's , conſiſt in a like Relation to it's Propertys: And 
That muſt be a moſt Perte& Subſtance which is .the Ne- 
ceſſary ſubject of moſt Excellent and Perfect Propertys. Bur 
of this more wil be ſaid in the Second Book. 
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CHAP v. 


"THE Neceſſity wherewith ſuch an Eternal Being exiſt's 
is, it ſeem's, the Source of All the Knowledge we 
are capable of acquiring of ſo Excellent a Nature. Where 
fore ſince the Diſcovery of One Property of that Neceſſi- 
ty (viz it's Abſoluteneſs) ha's already led us to the Know- 
leqdge of the Perfection or Sufficiency of ſuch a Being in 
the General, it may not be amiſs, before we proceed to a 
Particular Conſideration of that Perfection, to enquire 
what Other Property of the Original Neceſlity may be diſ- 
coverable by Us. | 
When we reflect upon the Necefluy with which So- 
mething Ever exiſted , we.find that , next to it's Abſolu- 
teneſs or Independence, nothing is more obvious to our 
thoughts than it's Unity. | 
t the Original Neceſſity was Ever One as wel as Abſo- 
late is certain; becauſe the Internal Reaſon of it was Ever 
Uniform and therefore not Neceſſary to More than One 


To make this evident we need only recall to mind what 


| we before obſerv d, That tho Something Ever exiſted 


without a Cauſe , yet Nothing could exiſt without a Reaſon 
of it's Exiſtence. The Difference is, that whereas the 


Reaſon of the Exiſtence of Beings not Independent was 


included in the Will of ſome Other Being; on the contrary, 
the Reaſon. of the Exiſtence and Neceſſity of an Eternal 
Independent Being was Ever included in it's Own Na- 
ture. 8 
The Reaſonof Abſolutely Neceſſary Exiſtence we have 
already diſcover d to be no leſs than the Higheſt Poſſible Per- 
fection, Now, that Perfection was Ever Uniform and ca- 
pable of exiſting in the Same Being, and by conſequence 


could not Neceſſarily require more Beings than One, is, 


I think, too clear to be doubted. There's no Inconſiſten- 
ce or 2 Perfection. Perfection is only of 
Good; of Evil there's no Perfection, for That conſiſt's in 
Defect. Conſequently , there could be nothing in the 
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Nature of Perfection to determin the Original Neceflity 
to more than One Being. An Oromaſdes and! Arimanias 
(or Two Eternal or Neceſſary Principles of Good and Evil) 
can have no Solid Foundation in Reafon. 

It can't indeed be deny'd that our Reaſon diſcover's So- 
me Variety in the General Idea of Perfection; ſuch as 
Wiſdom, Power &c. But then This Variety, and whate- 
ver Other Variety May be found Neceffary to be admitted 
in an Eternal Independent Being, we may be afſur'd is Uni- 
form, Conſiſtent and included in the Nature of Perfection 
and by conſequence not only may but muſt coexist in One 
Being. So that, to deify an Apollo, or a Herenles; or to 
make Diſtinct Deitys of Wiſdom and Power , was to attem 
fe in: that Perfection which was Ever One and Undi 
vided. 5 

Ihe Sum of All is, That to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of 
More than One Abſolutely Neceſſary Being, when the 
Reaſon of Abſolute Neceſſity is in it's Self Uuiform and, 
by conſequence, not Neceflary to More than One; is to 
ſuppoſe Abſolutely Neceſſary Exiſtence without a Neceſ- 
ſary Reaſon of it: An Abſurdity no leſs than it would be 
to ſuppoſe an Effect without a Cauſe. | | 
The Reſult of All is, That there's but @ne only Eternal, 
AbſolutelyNeceſſary and Moſt Perfect Being, ” 


— 
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2 CHAP. VI. 
I. diſcovering the Perfection or Allfafficiency of the 
Eternal Independent Being in the General , we have 
laid a Firm Foundation for a more Particular Knowledge 
of that Supereminent Nature. For hereby we are not 
only inſtructed to aſcribe to it whatever Excellencys we are 
acquainted with, bur to believe ir may poſſeſs Many Orhers 
of which we have no Idea. For we need not imagin either 
Our Natures or Acquaintance with the World ro be fo 
Complete as to render Our Ideas the Adequate Meaſures of 
the Supreme Perfection. The Utmoſt we are able to do 
is to conſider what Ideas compoſe the General Idea we ha- 


ve of PerfeQtion, and in what Manner they are to be * 
: ceiv 


2 . An Ezzuiy into the Exiſtence: 


ceiv'd with reference to That Being which we ate aſſur d 


poſſeſſes the Higheſt Poſſible Perfection. | 

But before we proceed to produce a Scheme of thoſe Parti- 
cular Ideas which, together, make up our General Idea of Per- 
fection. ĩt muſt be obſerv'd that Perfection or Sufficiency may 
be conſider d either with reference to the Being to which it be- 
Jong's , or to Other Beings. Which wil occaſion a Two- 
fold Diſtribution of oui Ideas of the Supreme or Divine 
Perfection. | ET” 1 

I. 2. Our Notions of the Divine Perfection vyith referen- 

ce to the Deity Himſelf (or his Seffſafficiency) are of Two 
Sorts; viz, either Primary or Secondary. Of the Former 
Sort are, 8 | 

1. Selfaftivity , or a Natural Independent Vital Princi- 
ple of Action. 8 ; 
2. Intelligence, or a Perfect Selfconſciouſneſs.. 


rence to External Action. Tis, I confeſs, the Uſual Opi- 
nion that the Divine Power, in it's Full Latitude, is nothing 
elſe but a Power of Villing, or that with Him to il is to 
Effect. But, with all due Submiſſion, tis conceiv'd that 
the Power of Willing, as it regard's External Action (of 
which we ſhal treat anon) is really no other than an Abili- 


| 5 of Chooſing a Particular Act and of Determining ſome 


Other Power to the Execution of it. And tho we have 
no other Idea of the! Divine Action diſtinct from that 
of Willing, yet Modeſty wil teach us to allow there may 
be More and more Perfect Powers and Manners of Acting 


than We (who derive All our Ideas of Power from Imper- 
fect Agents) are acquainted with. And ſo much the ra- 


ther, ſince our Idea of a mere Power of Willing is too 
narrow to repreſent the Divine Effective Power; and con- 
ſequently the Uſe of the Word Willing ſo as to ſignify That 
Power or it's Action, rather obſture's than explain's the 
matter. For tis to Us Inconceivable how a Pure Act of 


Wil can Immediately Produce or Effect any thing. And 


accordingly Vanini reckon's it among the Frightful Diffi- 
cultys which (as he thought) neceſſarily attend the Suppo- 


dien of a God, that we muſt (as uſual) aſſert his Wil and 


wes 


3. Liberty, or a Perfect Selfdetermining Power capable | 
of directing and governing the Natural Activity with refe- 
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Effective Power to be the Same. But to 

From theſe Three Primary Notions of the Divine Per- 
fection or Safficiency conſider d with Reſpect ro Himſelf 
reſalt Three Others which may be term'd Secondary ones; 
VIZs | 
1. Spirituality. Which is a Complex Idea including the 
Three Primary ones. 

2. Conſtancy or egen, » Which is an Idea reſulting 

r'd as Perfeſt. 

3. Happineſs, Which Idea neceſſarily reſult's from the 
Two Former, and together with Them conſtitute's our 
Idea of the Neceſlary and moſt Perfect Being conſider'd 
Abſolutely or in Himſelf. TT 
A. 2. The Divine Perfection or Sufficiency with reference 


to Other Beings may be likewiſe conſider'd in a Twofold 
Reſpect; either with relation to Beings merely Poſſible or 
| Afnally exiſtent. In the Former Reſpect it yield's us 


Three Other Ideas, viz. 
1. Omnipotence. An Idea reſulting from that of Selfacti 
vit y. ; | 
2. Wiſdom. Which Idea we derive from the conſidera» 
tion of his Intelligence or Selfconſciouſneſs. 
3. Omniſcience, An Idea form'd chiefly by the conſide- 
ration of his Liberty. 
All theſe Ideas repreſent ſuch Perfections as are uſually 
term'd Nacural as oppos'd to Moral. 8 | 
Correſpondently to the Three Ideas of the Divine Suffi- 


| ciency with reference to Other Beings conſider d as merely 


Poſlible, there are Three Others which we derive fromour 
conſidering it with reſpect to Other Beings as Actually Ext 
ſtent. Theſe re. a 

I. Goodneſs or Benevolence. An Idea chiefly reſulting 
from our Conſideration of the Free Effects of Omuipotence 


in the Creation and Suſtentatien of the Univerſe. 


2. Government. An Idea derivd from our View both 


of the Beautiful Order of the Inanimate Parts of the World 
and of the Regular Frame and Management of the Irra- 
tional and Intelligent: Which are Particularly to be confider'd 
ds the Effects of the Divine Wiſdom. To This Idea may be 
teduc t thoſe of Holineſs » Mercy , Fuſtice and Veracityj; which 
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40 | An Enquiry into the Exiſtence, 
are Alike founded on the Exerciſe of the. Divine Wiſdom 
in Governing the World: Since the moft Perfect Witdom 
muſt Ever be conceiy'd to incline it's Subject to Act inthe 
Manner moſt Suitable to the States of his Creatures and to 
his Own Great End in their Creation. 

3. Providence el ſo call'd. Which Idea we owe moſt 


Immediately to the Exerciſe of Omniſcience. I ſay moſt 
Immediately ; for the Wiſdom and Power of the Eternal 
Independent Being wil appear to be likewiſe moſt brightly 
2 in All his Acts of Providence. But eſpecially the 
Former, which may be conſidesd as the Fundamental 

Reaſon of All his External Acts. 

Theſe Three Laſt Ideas, with whatever Ideas they may 
include, denote no Particular Perfections of the Divine 
Nature; but are Notions form'd in our Minds by our Con- 
ſideration of the Exerciſe of the Divine Perfections with 
reference to the Creatures. And Theſe are the Ideas which 
repreſent ſuch Attributes as are uſually call'd Moral ones. 

From theſe Three Ideas it is that we derive our Notion 
of Omnipreſence; tho moſt Immediately from the Firſt , viz, 
that of the Divine Goodneſs in the Creation and Suſtenta- 
tion of All Things. | 
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AVING thus taken a View of our Ideas of the Di- 
vine or Supreme Perfection in ſuch Order as they 
ſeem moſt Naturally either to be comprehended in or 
to reſult from the General Idea of Perfection, we Now, 
roceed to conſider em Diſtinctly, and xo the Genera! 
emonſtration already produc't ſhal add the Proofs of 
Each in Particular. Which wil likewiſe be as fo. man 
Additional Proofs of the Exiſtence* of a God. 1 
I. 1. The Firſt Conception included in the General 1x 
dea ot Perfection we have obſervd to be Selfadtivity. > 


head „ee e 


Now that the Original Being is Vitally and Indepen- 
dently Active appears not only from the General Idea 
of his Pertection, but, had we form'd no ſuch Idea» * 
would have been abundantly clear from the Motion we 


Experience in the World, 1 
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If we believe our Senſes we can't doubt but there's 
ſuch a Thing as Motion. Now'tis undenyable that This 
muſt have been either Abſoluteiy Uncaus d, or if in a- 
ny ſence Caus d, it muſt have been the Effect either of 
Eternal Matter, or elſe of ſome Eternal Immaterial Self- 
active Principle. 

If *twas Abſolutely Uncaus d, it muſt have been an 
Independent Immediate Property either of All Matter , or 
at leaſt of ſome Particular Portion or Portions of it. 

If 'twas the Efed of Eternal Matter it muſt have been 


either Temporal (or with Begining ) or elſe Eternal (or 


without Begining. ) If Temporal , it muſt have been begun 
by the Action of Some Free (or Indetermin'd Elective) 
Principle Eflential either to the Whole Material Syſteme 
or to Some Particular Portion or Portions of it. If 
Eternal, it muſt have proceeded either from Some Action 
of Matter bent towards Some Particular Point or Points, 
or elſe from Some Action which was Abſolutely Indiffe- 
rent to Every Side. 

All theſe Hypotheſes wil be comprehended and explain d 
under the Following Propoſitions. 

I. x. The Motion we experience in the World mas not Abſo- 
lutel Vucaus d or an Independenc Immediate Property either of 
All Matter or of Any of it's Parts. 

By Matter I underſtand a Multitude of Solid, Movable, 
and Diviſible Extenſions having an Aptitude to Communicate 
Motion by Impulſe: This is All we can with Certainty af- 
firm to belong to the Nature either of the Univerſal Mat- 
ter, or of any Particular Syſteme of it; th6 it may, per- 
haps, either have or be capable of Other Propertys. 

As ſor Motion, tis a ſimple Idea, and therefore neither 
need's nor admit's Explication. | 

That Motion was not Abſolutely Uncaus'd or an Inde- 
pendent Immediate Property of tbe Entire Syſteme of Mar- 
zer may appear from the Following Arguments. 

Firſt, It ha's been already prov'd that Whatever Being 
was Abſolutely Uncaus'd mult have been Simply or Ab- 
ſolutely Neceſſary, or of ſuch a Nature that it can't with- 
out an Abſolute Contradiction Ceaſe to Be. Now, tis 


clear that This is Equally True of Whatever is Poſitiveand 
Na- 
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Natural in ſuch a Being: Since That can't but be reputed 
to Be with the very Same Neceſſity as the Nature to which 
it belong's. If then , the Motion of Matter ( which is 
queſtionlefs ſomewhat Poſitive ) was Natural to it and Ab- 
ſolutely Uncaus'd, it clearly follow's that it both Ever had 
and Ever wil have an Abſolutely Neceſſary Connection 
with Neceſfarily-exiſtent Matter. Wheteas, on the con- 
trary, ( tho it ſhould be admitted that not a Particle in the 
Univerſe is Abſolutely at Reft ) *tis certain that Matter 
and Motion have no ſuch Neceflary Connection with 
each other. As wil be ſhown under the Third Propoſi- 
tion. : 
Again, If Motion was an Abſolutely Neceſſary Imme- 
diate Property of the Entire Syſteme of Matter , it follow's 
that it was thus Neceſſary to All it's Parts in the Same De- 
gree. For, the Original Neceſſity being, as was prov'd, 


One and Uniform, or (which is the Same) All the Parts 


of Matter being, if Independently Eternal, Equally Ne- 
ceſſary; tis Unreaſonable to imagin any One of their 
Propertys, which could not but exiſt with the very Same 
Neceſſity in All, to have been Neceſſarily Different in 
Any. | | 

But if Motion was Neceſſary to Every Particle of Mat- 
ter in the Same Degree, tis clear that Every Particle of 
it muſt have moy'd alike. Both Comparative Reſt and 
Incteaſe of Velocity muſt have been Equally Impoſſible. 
A Conſtant Uniformity muſt have ditcover'd it's ſelf 
throughout Univerſal Nature, and there could have been 
no Difference between the Motion of a Mote in the Sun- 


| beams and that of a Whirlwind. 


And then, as for the Latter Part of this Propoſitlon, 
VIZ , That Motion as uo Independently Eterual Immediate 
Property of any Particular Part or Parts of Matter; tis no 
leſs Maniteſt from the very Same Method of arguing. For 


to imagin any Portion of Matter (whole Parts, and their 
Propertys, if Eternal and Independent, exiſted with the ve- 
ry Same Abſolute Necellity ) ſhould have Eternally or Ne- 


cellarily poſseſt any Property which Another Portion of it 
as Neceſſarily wanted, would be, in effect, to make the 
Necellity with which Matter exiſted to have been Diffe- 

| | | rcat 


rent while we aſſert it to have been the Same. 
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2. Motion was not the Temporal Effet of Eternal Matter 
by virtne of any Free (or Indetermin'd Elective Principle Eſ- 


ſential either to the Whole Syſteme or to any of it's Parts. 


That ſuch a Free Principle of Action (if any ſuch ) 
muſt have been Eſſential to All Matter , or an Abſolute 


Z Neceſſary Property of the Whole Material Syſteme, is 
clear from the Principles before eſtabliſhr, For Abſolute 
Neceſſity being One and Uniform could by conſequence 
> admir of no Difference of Propertys in Different Beings. 


But tho Some Atheiſticai Materialiſts have beſtow'd the 


Property of Intell;gence either on the Whole Syſteme of 
Matter (as Spinoxa) or on Every diſtin& © Particle of it 
(as Mr. Hobbes ſeem's to have done) yet None ever aſ- 
ſerted either the Whole or any Part of it to pofleſs an 
Eſſential Liberty or Freedom of Action: Without which 
tis plain there could be no Begining of Motion. And 
indeed (as we juſt now obſerv'd) had they been inclin'd 
to aſcribe a Freedom of Action but to any One Part of 


Matter , they would have been oblig'd to attribute the 
Same Freedom to All : And if ſo, they could not have 


fail d of a Confutation from Every man's Experience. 


3. Motion was not the Eternal Effect of Matter by vir- 


tus of any Action bent towards Some Particular Point. 


That an Eternal Action (if the Cauſe of Motion) 


could not but be Invariably bent to One Particular Point 
is clear; ſince the Power from whence it proceeded could 
not but exiſt and act with a Neceſſity which was Uni- 
form, and which by conſequence admitted of no Varie- 


ty of Directions. 
And tho any ſhould ſuppoſe the imagin'd Eternal Mat- 


ter to have been Intelligent, yer this could have made 
no Difference. For if the Action and it's Direction 
(which are Both Poſitive Ideas) were Abſolutely Neceſ- 
= fary they could not but exclude All Selfdetermination 
(or the Power of differently directing the Action) from 
their Subject: Since whatever is Poſitive and Natural 
in an Eternal Being can't but be equally Neceſſary with 

the Being to which it belong's. 


But I take it, tis ſufficiently demonſtrable that there 
My” 2 could 
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ſince Whatever was Eternal was Neceſſary, and fince 
the Neceſſity with which an Original Eternal Being exiſt's 
is One and Uniform (as was ſhown) it follow's that it 


could be no Foundation of ſuch an Eternal Diſtinction 
as is that of Cauſe and Effect. For whatever Difſtinc- 
tion was included in the Nature of Perfection This, without 
diſpute, could not; ſince to be An Effect, or to be Eſ- 
Aentially Dependent, is an Impertection. 


Notwithſtanding this, Some have not faild to make Mo- 


tion an Eternal Effect of a Suppos'd Eternal Invariable 


Action of Matter. Such was the Gravitation of the Epi- 
exreaus. Which we fhal brio fly conſider. 


Tiis wel known to have been the Opinion of Epicurys 
and Other Ancient and Modern Materialiſts that Every 
Atom or Particle of Matter Neceſſarily poſſeſſe's a certain 
Determinate Gravity or Weight Independent on any Other 
Being. Which Gravity by it's Action of Gravitation they | 
imagin'd to have been the Eternal Cauſe of Motion, and 
thereby of All the Phenomena or Appearances in Na- * 
ture. ; ) a 3% 4 ia 10 Ye 1 
Concerning which Philoſophers we may, in the Firſt 
place, obſerve that Whatever Order they ſuppos d between 
Gravitation and Motion as Imaginary Cauſe and Effect, 
they yet conceiv'd em to have Ever been Equally Neceſ- 
ſary. Conſequently , the Arguments we produc't under 
the Firſt of theſe Propoſitions againſt the Neceſſity of Mo- 
tion are of Equal Force here. But becauſe the E. 5 

Hypotheſis ha's found ſome Entertainment in the World 


we ſhal give it a few Thoughts, and ſhal proceed to de- 


monſtrate that there's no ſuch Principle as Gravity Inde- 
pendently arid Invariably Inherent in Matter, and likewiſe |* 
that, ſuppoſing Gravitation to be the Action of ſuch an 
Invariable Independent Principle; yet ' twas Impofhble it 

Should have been the Cauſe of that Variety of Motion- 


which we experience in the World. 


Wald be no Proper Eternal Effect of Any Cauſe. For 


picurean ot 


In order to This we may obſerve, in the Second Place, 
that tis Neceſſary for our Adverſarys in the Preſent Argu- 
ment to ſuppoſe not only the Principle but the Laws t 
Gravitation to have been Ever the Same with what: 
5 | found 
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OT found at preſent exiſting in Nature. For if Gravitation 
wy was an Eternal or Neceſſary Action of Neceſſarily exi- 
les ſtent Matter, it follow's that both it's Principle and Laws 
* (whatever they were) muſt o be Neceſlarily the Sa- 
10N W me. For if both the Cauſe and the Effects exiſted to- 
nc- gether with an Abſolute Uniform Neceſſity, they can't 
75 1 2 be Ever Inſeparably connected by the Same Neceſ- 
4 ſity. But to proceed to the Proofs of what we pro- 

. Oos d. a : . 
5 3 : Tis, I take it, paſt all doubt not only that the Gra- 
5 © = vitation of Bodys ſituate Mithout the Surface of the Earth 
. decreaſe's with reſpect to the Centre in proportiou to 
the Increaſe of their Diſtance from the Surface, but like- 


wiſe that, on the contrary , the Gravitation of Bodys 
en placd Nithin the Surface decreale's in the Same reſpect 
Bo = according to the Decrea/e of their Diſtance from the 
b Centre. From which and divers Other Obſervations it 
NEY ha's been ſufficiently prov'd by the Great Sr 1/aak News 
7 7073, 7 
Na- Firſt, That there's a Mutual Gravitation or Tenden- 
cy not oniy of All the Paris of our Earth but of the Neareſt 
Heavenly Bodys, and, by conſequence (as far as Our 
05 2 Obſervation reache's) of All the Parts of Matter towards 
dcr each other within certain Determinate Diſtances. 
Siecon ly, That the Gravitation of Bodys towards any 
Particular Point is either More or Leſs in an Exact Pro- 
portion both to their Own Real! Quantity and to the 
Ba Quanrt and Diſtance of the Bodys rowards which they 
tend. 5 
How Different This Gravitation is from that Inde- 
= pendent Inclination to Deſcend (or move towards One 
Particular Point) which Epicurus aſcrib'd to Each of his 
Atoms is ſufficiently Clear. * 
According to Theſe Principles tis eaſy to conceive that 
 ** (contrary to the Vulgar Opinion) ſuppoling a Paſſage tho» 
2 row the Diametre of the Earth, a Stone or any Other Pon- 
derous Body deſcending would loſe of it's Velocity in pro- 
portion to it's Nearer Approach to the Centre. And thus, 
moving ſtil ſlower according to the Decreaſe of it's Gra- 
vitation towards the Centre, twould At laſt remain withou 
_ | ; 3 an 


* 
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any further Predominant Tendency to any Particula WM . 
Point; as being ſurrounded by an Equal Quantity of Ma: ©” 
ter on All Sides. The like would happen to any Leſſer Body F7 Ce. 
moving into the Middle Space between Two or More ſuch |” 
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Bodys conſiſting of Equal Quantitys of Matter, or into EX 
the Space between Two or More ſuch Bodys of Unequal * ſh 
- plac't at a Proportionable Inequality of Di- 4 
ance. 22 | | 1 
f | But if the Gravitation of Bodys is ſo Variable through 1 
#1 Variety of Situations , this is enough to demonſtrate it 
va not to proceed from __ Eternal Independent Principle El. 
| ſentially or Neceſſarily Inherent in Every Atom or Particle In 
of Matter (ſince ſucha Principle could not but be Uniform E 
or Alike in All Situations;) bui to be a Merely Acciden- © ©© 
Ui | tal Effect entirely Dependent on Somewhat External. And . 
lik tho our Modern Epicureans ſhould chooſe to aſcribe it * 
j to the Influence of the Other (Surronnding ) Bodys ra- 3 E 
Ll ther than to the Mediate or Immediate Agency of the Pe 
1 Eternal Immaterial Being, yet evn This would amount? on 
| to a Confeſſion that Gravitation proceed's not from any 75 - 
1 


Intrinſick Property inherent in Every Particular Body, 4 


ff bur is an Effect depending on an Unknown and Variable P 

4 Influence of Other Bodys. . F 5 

bt Bur admitting (according to the Epicurean Hypotheſis) | 1 A 
il that Gravity was a Neceſſary , Independent , Property of 5; 

"ON Every Atom or Particle of Matter; admitting too that | V 

9 | Matter by virtue of it's Gravitation could combine into at 

. Separate Maſſes, as tis found to be at Preſent; yet it may h 
Fl, de affirm'd Impoſſible Gcavity ſhould have been the Cauſe g © 

Wl That Variety of Motions which we experience in Nature. 

| For tis demonſtrable That the Principle and Laws of Gra- E 

vization (whatever they may be) ſince they muſt of Neceſ. E 

fity be allow'd, if Eternal, to be Uniform and In variable. 7 

could never have been the Neceſſary Cauſe of Various " 

and Contrary Motions : Such as may be obſerv'd in the G 

Preſent Syſteme of Things. For Inſtance; the Projectile | al 


a> 


ding to deſcribe Circles or Ellipſes , and the Central Mo. 8 
ny of their Several Parts tending always to Streight A 


Motion of Divers of the Great Bodys of the Univerle ten- 
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4. Motion ua not the Eternal Effect of Matter by 


eo | virtue of any Aclion Abſolutely Indifferent to Every Si. 
2 That ſuch an Indifferently Determinable Eternal Ac- 


into tion can't with reaſon be ſuppos d by Any Atheiſt was 
equal 7 ſhown under the Laſt Propoſition, when we prov'd that 
Di. ſuch an Eternal Action as may be conceiv'd to have 
been the Cauſe of Motion, whether it's Subject was 
ough Intelligent or Unintelligent, could not but be Immuta- 
e ir bly bent toward's One and the Same Point. 
e EC. But ſuppoſing ſuch an Eternal Action as was and is 
Indifferent to Every Side, and ſuppoſing it (with the 
3 * Epicurean Atheiſt) to have been Unintelligent, How 
den. Could This have been the Cauſe of the Motion which 
Ne we experience in the World? If we take a Conſiderate 
„, View of the Heavenly Bodys, we ſhal ſee with what an 


rticle 


4.6 « Exact and Conſtant Regularity they perform their Reſ- 
£0 pective Revolutions. Ev'n the Motions of Comets which, 

til of late, have ſeem'd the Extravagances and Enormitys 
Ount BY of Nature, do now appear to be Regular and reducible to 
Py "# ſuch an Ellipfis whoſe Sides approach very near a Parabola. 


able And the ſeemingly confus'd Poſitions and Motions of the 
Planets may be ſufficiently accounted for from the Diffe- 
rent Wideneſs of their Orbits; in deſcribing which they 
A All revolve the Same Way with the Greateſt Exactneſs. 
Po But among Theſe the Moon, the moſt expos'd to our 
Views, is Particularly remarkable; whole Revolutions 
> about the Earth and her Own Axis are ſo nicely adjuſted 
0 a that they are Both perform'd in the Same Compals of ti- 
r me. By which Admirable Harmony of the Two Motions 
it happen's that ſhe Always preſent's the Sarne Side to our 
Eyes: While One Motion continually turn's her from the 
Earth and the Other towards it in the Same Proportion. 
And ſhould we confine our Obſervation to the Earth which 
we inhabit , beſides . the Several Motions of the Entire 
Globe (which are no leſs Exact and Regular) we may 
= oblerve it's Parts, as if animated by One Common Soul , 
*--} Conſtantly and Uniformly tending towards One Common 
Centre. But ſuch Conſtancy and ſuch Unitormity are as 
Abſolutely Irreconcileable to the Hypotheſis of a Princi- a 
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Me of Motion which is Unintelligent and yet Indiffererr | 


to Every Side, as the Former Inſtances of Variety are 
to that of a Principle of Motion Immutably determin'd to 
One and the Same Point. : 

If, after all, Any Atheiſt ſhould be ſo Abſurd as to ob- 
ject that perhaps Motion was neit her Abfolutely Uncaus'd 
nor yet the Effect of any Internal Univerſal Active Prin- 
ciple Eſſential to Matter , but a Mere Paſſiu communica- 
ted from One Part of Matter to Another in an Eternal 
Circulation, as Hobbes and Spinoza imagin'd ; This is the 
moſt Unreaſonable Suppoſition of Any. To prove which 
we ſhal not need to repeat what was obſery'd when we 
demonſtrated the Impoſſibility of the Eternity both of 
Matter and Motion. Twil be ſufficient to add, That in 
the Caſe of ſuch an Eternal Circulation there's neither any 
External Agent ſuppos'd which might be the Proper Cak- 
ſe of the motion, nor any Intrinſick Reaſon of it in the 
Bodys mov'd; but the Bodys are conceiv'd, in a manner 


purely Paſſive, to transſer that Motion to each other which 


none of em in particular poſſeſt with an Abſolute Neceſ- 


ſity in it's Own Nature, nor deriv'd from the Power of 


any Proper Agent whatever. But What is This but to ſup- 


5 


pole Motion to exiſt without either a Proper Cauſe or ſo 7 


* as a Reaſon of it's Exiſtence? Which is Ab- 
urd. 

If then the Motion of Matter be abſolutly Un accoun- 
table by any of Theſe Hypotheſes (which yet are All that 
the Enemys of Religion either have or can pretend or 
imagin) tis Manifeſt that Matter is no Originally Self- 
active Being, but that it's Motion muſt have been Begun 
by derivation from Some Principle Eſſentially diſtinct, or 
from tome Immeaterial Agent who is Neceſſarily- exiſtent 
and, as ſuch, Perfectly Selfactive. Of the Notion of an 
;" Being we ſhal treat particularly in the Appeu- 

IX. | 

II. 2. The Next Conception comprehended n the General 
; ws of the Eternal Being is Intelligence or Selfconſcious- 
weſs. 
This Idea we are Naturally led to by the Conſideration 
of the Former. Forof Selfattivity as it's a Capable Prin- 
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ciple of Begining External Action we can haye no Other 
Idea than that of Cogitation. But Cogitation and Inrelligence 
are Inſeparable. 7 | 
By Intelligence , as importing the Same with Selfcon- 


ciousneſs, is meant 4 Perſect Knowledge of his Own moſt 
45 Perfect Nature. 


That the Eternal Being was Naturally and Neceſſarily 
Intelligent or Selfconſcious wil more fully appear from the 


Following Argument. 


If Motion had a Begining, (as was prov'd ) tis evident 
that the Original Cauſe of Motion was a Sel:conſcious 
Being For ſince the Eternal Being (which Alone could 

e the Original of Motion } can't but be what it is with 


gan Abſolute Necellity , it follow's that Nothing could 


Immediately qualify ſuch a Being to Begin External 
Action but a Neceſſary (or Eſſential ) Principle of Self: 


determination. For, without ſuch a Selfdetermining Prin- 
ciple, if Eternally Unactive in This Sence, he would Ne- 
23 ceſlari ly or Eflentfally have remain'd ſo. But Selfdetermi- 
nation or Hilling (which is the Reſult of ſuch a Selſde- 
27 termining Principle) could not be without a Preceding Per- 
*2 ccption both of the Power of Acting and ot the Difference, of 
Acts: Since no Being can be ſaid Voluntarily to determin a Po- 
wer which it know's nothing of to an Act of which it ha's no 


i” Perception: But ſuch Perception Neceſſariſy imply's 


3 Selfronſciousneſs. 


III. 3. Another Conception included in the General 


i Idea of the Neceſlarily-exiſtent Being is J. iberty. By which 
is meant 4 Perfect Freedom of External Action. | 


Under the General Notion of Liberty are comprehen- 


g ded not only a Power of Perceiving , but alſo of Chooſing 


=» - — — 


f and Determining, exempt from all External Irreſiſtible 
Force and Internal Invincible Defects. | 


Our Idea of the Divine Liberty we are directed to form 


by the Conſideration of the TWO Preceding Ideas of the 


Divine Perfection. For as the Idea of Perfect SelfaFiviry 


7 exclude's the Influence,of All imaginable Force and Detects 


ſo that of a Perfect Intelligence as it include's a Power of 


Perceiving ,.{o it inſers a Power of Chooſing and Deter- 


minigg accordingly : Wichout which a mere * 
SS. T 
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could be of no Uſe, and by confequence not agreeable to 
the Idea of the Perfect Being. 

The Arguments whereby we prov'd the Selfactivity and 
Intelligence of rhe Eternal Being are no leſs ſufficient 
Proofs of his Liberty. Thoſe together with the obſerva- 
tions of Dr.Clarke wil fave us the pains of adding any thing 
here upon this Head, 

But becauſe the Idea of Liberty admit's of ſome Acci- 
dental Variety according to the Diverſity of it's Subjects and 
their States; and becauſe *tis no ſmall Difficulty ro deter- 
min how far it's Notion may agree to Particular Agents 
and Acts, we ſhal here attempt an Explication. And in 
ſo doing we ſhal , as on Other Occaſions, with all Sub- 
miſſion, take our Own Meaſures without following any 
Track but that which we conceive is made by the Foot- 


IC Truth. ; | I 
at we may the better apprehend the Nature of ſuch | 
Liberty as is agreeable to the Moſt Perfect of Beings, it 


can't be amiſs Firſt to form a Notion of fuch as may agtee 
to our Selves. This we ſhal endeavour in the following 
Propoſitions : By which not only .the Reality of Humane 
Liberty but it's Diſtinction from that of the Deity wil. 
tis conceiv'd , ſufficiently appear. 


I. *Tis plain that Nothing can be denominated a Free A. : | 
gent but what is furniſht not only with a Power of Perceiving, | 
Fudging , and Chooſing, but of Determining it's Conſequent | 


Acts according to it's Perception. Judgment, and Choice. 


2. In order to the Completing of Liberty or Freedom tis I « 
weceſſary that the Perception, Fudgment and Choice, as wel © 
ar the Conſequent Acts be exempt from the Immediate Irreſisti- = 


ble Influence of any External Force. 


3- "Tis Further weceſſary to the Completing of Liberty that || 
the Perception, Fudgment , Choice, and Conf, equent Acts be 


free ev'n from the Mediate Irreſiſtible Influence of any ſuch 


Force. For tis certain that All Theſe may be exempt from 
tne Immediate Influence of Any Force and yet may, at 
the Same Inſtant, be Neceſſitated. Thus, if a Perſon © 
of a Depravd Imagination chooſe's to leap into a Ri- 


ver, miſtaking it for a Beautiful Meadow, none I ſuppoſe F | 
wil ſay he was Completely Free; fince tis clear hig, Per- 
. | 5 ; C =_ 


e 
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Acting, ev'n after 


d Nature of God. 3 4 
Teption and Judgment were under the Remote Influen 
ce, of an External Force ; viz, of the Original Caufe 
of his Diſtemper. And thus, a Malefactor who ha's 


Several ſorts of Death propos'd to his Choice, tho his 


Choice be ſo far Free as not to be Immediately fixt to 
Any One Sort, yet there's ftil ſuch an External Force 
as Effectually, tho Remotely, determin's both his Choi- 
ce and Practice. l | 

4. Humane Liberty can't yet be Complete without a Free- 
dom from the Invincible Byaſs of All Internal Mental De- 


feds, For thd the Perception, Judgment, Choice and 


Conſequent Acts be exempt from the Mediate as wel as 
Immedlate Irreſiſtible Influence of Any External Force, 
et the Choice may be far from being Completely kree. 
hus, a Perſon of a Mean Capacity in a Caſe of Difh- 
culty , wherein the Apparent Good is Clear and Evident 
to Senſe but the Real Good is the Object of Reaſon on- 
ly and no otherwiſe to be diſcover'd than by an Ac- 
carate Search and Laborious Deduction; tho he be not 
Subject to the Influence of any External Force, fand 
tho he deliberately chooſe and determin his Action to 
the Apparent Good , yet can't be faid to have been 
Completely Free. For his Incapacity was as EffeQtual 

an Impediment as an External Force could have been. 
F. The Several Degrees of Liberty which we have men- 
tion d can't yet reuder Humane Liberty Complete, in our 
Imperfect State and Circumſtances, without the Acceſſion of 
a Liberty of Not Acting as wel as of Acting ev'n after 
the Cleareſt Perception and the moſt Deliberate and Un- 
byaſsd Choice. For we find by Experience that, not- 
withſtanding All the Requiſits of Liberty already mention'd, 
an Imperfect Agent, like our Selves, ma in ſuch a 
State that he can't be reputed Complete 5 ree. Thus, a 
Perſon ſuddenly ſeiʒ d with a Palſy and Chooſing to remain 
where he is, hs his Stay be Voluntary and the Reſult of 
ſuch a Perception, Choice, and'Selfdetermination as no For- 
ce nor any Impediment influenc'd yet tis clear that, being 

Paralytick , he was not Free to Remove. 
This make's it appear that a Power of Acting or Not 
Cholce » is that which is moſt mM 
t 


2 As Enquiry into the Exiſtence | 
Vi te humane . our Preſent State; and that qut 
Liberty do'sn't entirely conſiſt in a Spontantity or Volunta- 
rineſs as Some imagin. For what is done Voluntarily (or 
with Choice ) may yet be as Neceſlary as what is done 
with the Greateſt Reluctance. The Choice may be Ne- 
ceſſitated by an External Force; or by an Internal Impe- 
diment; and ſuppoſing it Free, it can't Alone denomina- 
te the Agent Free. Nor can a Free Choice joyn'd with a 
Liberty of Determining and Executing That only which 

appen's to be in the Agent's Power when the Contrary * 
was Naturally as much in his Power. For if fo, ſuch 4 
Payee might as wel be reputed Free 2s a Perſon who 

has the Uſe of his Limbs. There muſt therefore be 3 
Seifderermining Power capable of Acting or Not Acting 
ey'n after the Freeeſt Perception and Choice, with reſpect 
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no Imperfection but rather a Great Perfection is, I think , 
Clear. For *tis the Unavoidable Reſult of The Exetei - 


ſe of Reaſon ; which is queſtionleſs a Perfection. And. 


potwithſtanding ſuch Neceſlity , yet the Antecedent Po- 
wer wesare Conſcious we have, in All Ordinary Caſes, of 
Determining or Not Determining our Thoughts to the 
Conſideration of any Particular Object in order to Practi- 
ce. joyn'd with a Subſequent Power of Delibera: ing, and 
Sometimes Varying our 1 in Caſes not Selfevident. 
as wel as of Suſpending and Varying our Approbation, 
Choice and Practice ev'n after the Exacteſt Deliberation 
and Trueſt Judgment, wil ſufficiendly prove that our Actions 
are under no Univerſal Fatal Determination from the Ob- 
jects that affect us. I ſay we are Conſcious of theſe Po- 
wers within our Selves. For I think I may appeal to any 
Conſidering Man whether he be not, in All Ordinary 
Caſes, ſenſible of an Ability of Darting his Thoughts 
upon Any Particular Object ev'n Antecedently to any 
Deliberation; and then, whether, after Deliberation about 
Particular Objects, he can't Reaſſume his Deliberation, 
and Sometimes Vary his Judgment; and whether, after the 
Cleareſt Judgment and moſt Deliberate Choice of Particular 
Things or Actions, he be not ſtil conſcious of a Power of Suf- 
pending his Practice, of Reaſſuming the Conſideration of the 
Objects whenever he pleaſe's, or of immediately Chooſing and 
Practiſing the Contrary ; without being determln'd by im- 
proven trom Without or Impediments from Within. 

ut we have no Clearer Proof evn of our Exiſtence 
than Conſciouſneſs. And I conceive we need not ex- 
pect greater Evidence of Any Thing than we have of 
our Exiſtence. So that, if we duly reflect, we can't but 
ſind enough in our Minds to convince us that the Proper 


Spring of Action is Within our Selves, and Capable ot 
exerting it's ſelf by it's Own Native Force, tho uſually 


excitedand ſometimes Determin'd by Things Without us. 

From what ha's been obſerv'd it appear's that our 
Notion of Humane Liberty is then only Complete , 
when it include's a Perception and Judgment determin'd 
only by the Real Nature and Circumſtances of theOb- 


ject, without the Irreſiſtible Influence either of * 
1 | Orce 
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=__ | orce or Internal Defects; Preceded by an Indeter- 
min d Ability of Conſidering and Deliberating , and Fol- 
lowd by a like Indetermin'd Ability either of Appro- 
ving or Not Approving , Chooſing or Not Chooſing , 
Acting or Not Acting accordingly. 5 
This Deſcription of Humane Liberty reflect's ſome 
Light upon the Nature of Guilt or Obligation to Pu- 
niſhment; which hereby appear's Naturally to reſult from 
the Abuſe of Liberty, either in Neglecting the Poſſible 7. 
and moſt Conducive Means in order to our Information 
Antecedently to our Judgment of any Action, or elſe * 
from a like Abuſe of Liberty Conſequent on our Judg- 
ment, by Approving, Chooſing or Practiſing That or a 
Different Action either Raſhly or Obſtinately. For as 

for the Pure Act of Judging , ſince tis Neceſſarily De- 
termin d by the Object as it appear's to Us, *cis clear we 
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can't be Culpable Merely on That Account. 
By This it likewiſe appear's that Humane Liberty in its 0 
Full Latitude, is not the Attribute of Any Particular Act, 
Power, or Faculty, but is the Property of the . or 
Man. For, thô the Judgment , Approbation, Choice. 
and Determination to Action be exempt from the Fatal N 
Influence of Any External Force or Internal Defect yet, if 
the Agent be not Capable of Not Approving. Not Chooſing 
and Executing ev n what is Really Beſt as wel as of Approk _ 
ving, Chooſing and Executing it, his Liberty of Suſpen | 
ding and Reaſſuming the Conſideration of Things or Actions 
can't alone denominate him Free. © 8 


By the Conſideration of ſuch Liberty as is agreeable to | 

our Selves in Our Particular State and Capacity we ſhal 

now be the better qualifi'd to form ſome Conception of 
that which is Suitable to the Idea of the Eternal Being. 

In order to which I think we may lay it down for a Prin- | 
ciple, That the Nature of Liberty in All Capable Beings | © 
it the Same, allowing only for ſuch Accidental Diverſity as 
may proceed from the Different States and Perfection of it's 

Subjects. f NY 

Now to diſcover wherein the Perfection and Peculiar 

State of the Eternal Being may have occaſion'd his Li- 


berty to differ from that of our Selves or Other Imper- 
EI SE, ; PT fet Mi 
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fect Agents, we may here recollect what we before ob- 
ſery'd when we diſcoursꝰ d of Humane Liberty; vizs 
That All Determination and Neceſſity is not Inconſiſtent 
with Perfection, but that, on the Contrary , there is 
Ever an Immediate Determination both of the Agent to 
Good in General , and of the Judgment by the Nature 
and Circumſtances of the Objects when duly 2 
(under the Notion of Good) in Particular. To which 


1 we may add, what we likewiſe hinted before, viz, That 


the more Conſtant and Uniform the Determinationev'n 
of the Couſequent Acts is to that which is Really Bet- 
ter (proceeding from an Internal Principle of Perfection 
and not from any External Influence) the more Perfect 
is the Agent's Liberty. As may hereafter appear. 
Agreeably to This 'twil, it's humbly conceiv'd, be ma- 
nifeſt that the Difference between the Liberty of the Eter- 
nal Being and that of our Selves muſt chiefly conſiſt in the 
Conſtancy and Uniformity of the Determination not only 
of his Judgment but of All his Conſequent Acts to what 
is Really Better. This is the undoubted Reſult of the 
Supreme Perfection of his Nature. For as where the 
Underſtanding is never deceiv'd by Falſe Colours and Ap- 
pearances there the Judgment can't but be Always Right, 
ſo where no Irregular Paſſions nor any Imaginable Impedi- 
ments intervene Between the judgment, Choice, and 
Execution, there All the Conſequent Acts can't but be 
Perpetually agreeable to the Right Judgment. 
The Conſtant Uniform Determination of the Deity 
with reference to his Conſequent Action muſt be conceiv'd 
todiſcoverit's ſelf in Two Several Reſpects, Both in reſpect 
to his Manner of Acting and to Certain of his Ads. 
Firſt, It can't but diſcover it's ſelf in his Manner of Ac- 
ting. For Inſtance, the very Nature of the Perfect Being 
can't but Immutably determin him, when he act's, to act 
Wiſely and Regularly. When he u.cline's to External 
Action, he can no more fail ro Chooſe the Beſt End and 
to employ the Fitteſt or moſt Conducive Means than he 
can to underſtand em. For that there's a Fitneſs and 
Unfitneſs in the Natures or Circumſtances of things wil be 
un- 
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endenyably clear from what ſha] be oblerv'd hereaf- 
ter. 
This make's it appear how the Divine Action may, 
notwithſtanding his Liberty, proceed from a Principle 
as Conſtant and Uniform as the ſuppos'd Stoical Fate 
it's Self. And This, by conſequence , ſhow's the Ne- 
ceſſary Connection of the Moral Attributes of the Deity 
(ſuch as juſtice, Mercy &c.) with the Natural ones (his 
Selfactivity, Intelligence, Liberty &c.) in the Preſent 


State of Things. For tho theſe Moral Attributes de- 


note no Particular Perfections of the Divine Nature, 
but only ſuch Relative Ideas of Our Minds as reſult 
from the Conſideration of the Divine Actions with re- 
ference to our Selves and Other Beings (as wilbe ſhown) 

ſince the Natural Perfections, which are the Prin- 


ciples of thoſe Divine Acts, are Immutable both in Them- 


ſelves and in their Manner of Acting, we may Infallibly 
conclude that , whenever the Deity incline's to act , his 
Actions muſt Conſtantly come Under Theſe Denomina- 
tions. | | | 

- *Tis to be confeſt that in an Agent ſubject to Laws ; 
ſuch Conſtant Natural Determination to the Beſt Method” 
of 3 and Practiſing would be Inconſiſtent with his 
State and Circumſtances. For ſince Such a State ſuppoſe's 
4 Poſſibility of the Contrary Acts, viz, of Diſobedience 
as wel as of Obedience, tis Clear that the Liberty which 
agree's to it muſt, ev'n after the Perception of the Obli- 
gation and Judgment of the Duty to which his Obedien- 
ce is requir d, ſtil include an Indetermination with refe- 
rence to the Conſequent Acts. For without This the Im- 


poſition of Laws as Tryals of Practice would ſeem Imper- 


tinent, and Rewards and Puniſhments could have no Pla- 
ce : Since *tis manifeſt that wherever Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments take place, they muſt be diſpenst on the account of 
Somewhat which was Originally in the Subjects Power 
either to Do or Omit. | ; | | 
But tho ſuch an Indetermination with reference to Acts 
conſequent on the Judgment be that which is moſt aps 


1 
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tial to the Liberty which is Peculiar to an Agent in ſuch 


Particular Circumſtances as our Selves, yet it's merely Ac- 


cidenral to Liberty in General, and far from being i it's 
Seff a Perfection. N | 
Again, The Firmneſs or Immutability of the Divine 
Determination muſt be conceiv'd to diſcover it's Self not 
only with reſpect to the Manner of Acting, but with re- 


1 ference to Certain Acts. Thus, for Inſtance , ſince the 


Deity could not bur be Eternally Conſcious of the Per- 


y fections of his Adorable Nature (his Omnipotence, Wil- 


dom &c.) conſequently , he could nor bat know it was 
Fitter thoſe Perſections ſhould be exercis'd than that they 
ſhould Ever remain Unemploy'd. Therefore fince (as was 
obſery'd) his Choice can't but follow his Perception of what 
is Fitter , and his Other Conſequent Acts can't but be Ever 
Agreeable to his Choice, it plainly follow's that he could 
Never be Indetermin'd with reference to External Action. 
Yet this could not hinder but that his External Action, thõ 
roceeding from Such Determination, might be in the moſt 
Perfect Manner Free; inaſmuch as *twas no Derermira« 
tion from any External Force nor Internal Defect, but the 
Pure Reſult of his Own Eſſential Perfection, and Execu- 
ted When and in ſuch Order as it pleas'd him. For that 
the Eternal Being might have Created the World Milliens 
of Ages ſooner than he did is Undenyable; and that He, 
who was Abſolutely Independent on the Creatures, migh 
have obſerv'd a very Different Order in Some 2 
and. yet in Sufficient Conſiſtence with his Great Deſign, is 
not to be doubred, Since in Many Cafes Different Me- 
thods are Equally Suitable and Conducive, and Different 
Species of Creatures may be in All Reſpects of Equal Fir- 
neſs and Capacity. So that, with referenee to the Begin- 
ing Order, and Particular Acts and Objects of Creation: 
the Deity was (it's humbly conceiv'd) under no Original 
Determination; tho with reſpect to the Ad of Creation in 
General he appear's to have been Ever Determin'd by his 
Own Eſſential Perfection. But of This more wil be ſaid 
anon. 5 
Beſides, By ſome Previous Act that was n, 
| | free 
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Free we may conceive him Sometimes to contract a Con- 
ſequent Immutable Determination to ſome Particular Fu- 
ture Act. For Example, In the Caſe of an Abſolute Pro- 
miſe, tho the Engagemerſt may be Completely Free, yet 
the Performance, with All it's Natural Conſequences , 
can't but become Ncceſſary to the Deity. For that ſuch 
Determination is very conſiſtent with the Divine Liberty 
is manifeſt ; Since ſo Perfectly Wiſe a Being, who is fully 
acquainted with the Relations and Dependencys of 
Things, can't be conceiv'd to oblige himſelf to the Perfor- 


mance of any thing without a Particular Regard to All it's 


Natural and Neceſſary Conſequences. Which make's it 
evident, that in ſuch a Caſe , Theſe are no leſs the Effects 
of his Liberty than the Engagemnnt from whence they 
proceeded. - | 

From what ha's been obſery'd we may now be aſſiſted 
to form ſome Idea of the Divine Perfection with reſpect 
to Liberty by concluding , That tho the moſt Perfect of 
Beings was Ever Free or under no Eternal Determination 
zo Any Particular External Act (ſince neither his Own Na- 
zure nor the Influence of any Other Being appear to have 
occaſion'd ſuch Determination; ) yet his Eſſential Per ſection 
may be ſuppos d to have Ever determinu'd him to External 
Ackion in General, and That in the Fitteſt and moſt Suita- 
ble Manner: Aud not only ſo , but that, in the Preſent 
Scene of Things, 4 Previous Act, to which he was in no 
reſpec? Oblig'd or Determin d, may be conceivd ſometimes to 
occaſion a Conſequent Determination and Neceſſity with refe- 
2 to Other Particular Acts, without prejudice to his Li- 
bert y. — Ya 


Tis eaſy to remark that this Deſcription of the Divine 


Liberty can't eaſily be reconcild with a Certain Current 
Opinion; Imean That of Particular Eternal Decrees. Twil 
therefore be neceſſary to give it a few Thoughts. 

1 I perſwade my felf tis a matter of no great difficulty to 
make it appear that this Opinion ha's no Solid Foundation 
in Seripture. For as to thoſe Texts which are uſually pro- 
duc't to prove the Eternity of Certain Particular Decrees, 
ihey I perhaps appear to be Inſufficient. Thus, the Texts 


which 
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Which ſpeak of Eleckion before the Foundation of thi World 


can be of lirtle Weight to ſuch as think it no Neceſſary 


Article of Faith to believe that this Inferiour World was 
the Earlieſt Work of the Eternal and Otmnipotent Being; 
and who are convinc't that either This or any Other 
Part of the Univerſe might have been of a much Ancien- 
ter Date than it Actually is without being Eternal. And 


as for that Other Text which is uſually produc't. 2 Tim: 


1. 9. Where Grace is ſaid to have been givin *p0 xfovey 
eiwyicyv, Ante Tempora Seculorum, or before the Jims of 
Ages (as Beza render's it) I ſuppoſe Few wil doubt burthe 


natural Sence of the Phraſe is that which our Engliſh Trans- 
35 lation aſſign's it, VIZ, befor e the horld began : The Times of 
Ages being properly no other than the Duration of This 
I Inferiour World, which conſiſt's of a Succeſſion of Ages 
aud Generations. That This is the Genuin Interpretation 


may further appear by comparing Rom: 16, 25. with 


Cel: 1, 26. In the Former Text the Apoſtle Speaking of 
the Myſtetie of the Goſpel which was then Reveald , in- 
form's us that it was hid xfov64 a,, from the Times of 


Ages, or Since the World began, as the Englifh render's it. 


= Agreeably to which Interpretation the Same Apottle in the 
> Larter Text, ipeaking of the Same Reveald Myſterie, 
= calls it The Myſterie which was hid from Ages and Genera- 

| tions, i: e: from the Begining of Ages and Generations 


or, which is the Same, ſince the World began. Which 


= make's it moſt evident that This Proof can import no mo- 
re to the Preſent Purpoſe than the Other we conſiderd a- 


bove. The like may be ſaid of that Text where mention 
is made of the Eternal Purpoſe which was purpos d in Chriſt 
Eph: 3, 1 1. Ilpodeoig nav aiwvkv or the Purpoſe of Ages, 
as tis in the Original. Which may ſignify either that it 
hath endur'd eyer fince the World began , or that it ſhal 
endure as long as the World continde's. And when the 
Apoſtle ſpeak's of the Bloud Aruhyxn; aiuviov , of the Cove - 
nant of Ages, Heb : 13, 20, we need not, tis humbly 
conceiv'd , underſtand it in any other Sence than the For- 
mer Texts. 5 

Nor are the Proofs of the Eternity of Particular 


| Decroes borrow'd from Reaſon of Greater Force * 
— | 
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of Greater Subtilty. Which we ſhal briefly conſider Rel 
Firſt, Some have attempted a Proof of the Eternity of M 12 
Particular Decrees from the ſuppos d Neceſſity or Eterni- W The 
ty of Certain Truths. Which reputed Ezernal Truths are 2 C. 
of Two ſorts. Some are ſaid to reter to the Eſſences of | very 
Things; Others to their Exiſtence and Actions. Of the tica 
Former ſort are ſuch as Theſe in the Mathematicks; 4} 
Circle hath Equal Diametres , Two and Three are Equal 10 ſelv 
Five; And in ſhort, All Propoſitions of Any Kind whoſe dea 
Predicates are of the Eſſence of their Subjects. Of the by 1 
Latter fort are All ſuch Propoſitions as relate to Things or Cate 
Actions not yet in Being; ſuchas Theſe ,. The ſun wil Exiſt, tior 
Socrates wil Diſpasme. Which Propoſitions , fince (as is ject 
uſually imagin'd) they never begun to be True, Some are 7 
apt to conclude mult have deriv'd an Eternal Verity from 
certain Paiticular Eternal Decrees. ** On 
But, Firſt, as for ſuch reputed Eternal Truths aa 
concern the Eſſeuces of Created Things, t wil perhaps ap- Th, 
pear that Theſe were no Diſtinct, Neceſſary, Eternal Eq 
Truths but only Particular, Contingent Determinations % fay 


e N 10 we 


of This One Eternal or Neeeſſary Truth (in which they 3 Bu 
were but Virtually included) viz. , That which is the Same Ide 
3s not Different , or Nothing can be Diverſe from it's Self. 41 
Which General Truth is the Baſis or Foundation of All ti: 
Science, and ha's an Immediate Connection with the Tat 
Exiſtence of the Eternal or Neceſſarily-exiſtent Being, tee 
without the leaft Dependence on his Decree. For it Ne- | 
ver was more Neceſſarily True that the Deity texiſted 'MF . 
than it was that he could not be Diverſe from Him- E. 
felf. Pe 
Io prove this we may firſt obſerve that the ſence of an 
Theſe Propoſitions , @ Circle hath Equal Diametres, Two an 
and Three are Equal to Five, and the like, is in it's Self 
Identical; and they can amount to no more than Theſe 4 tie 
Circle is nothing elſe but a.Circle, Tuo and Three aren't dis- a 
rent from Tuo and Three." For ſince a Figure with Equal ti 
Diametres ſignifys the very Same with 4 Circle, and Five is 7 
nothing different from To and Three, tis Maniteſt that in v 
Thcſe and the like Propoſitions there's no Real Difference n 
between the Extremes, and by conſequence no Propen « 


4 3 
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Relation of Equality between Subject and P (as is 
uſually imagin d) but a Real and Proper Identity. For rh0 
Theſe and the like Propoſitions add to our Knowledge by 
a Clearer Diſcovery of the Same Idea, and are therefore 
very different (with reſpect to Us) from ſuch Other Iden- 
tical Propoſitions wherein One and the Same Idea is affirm d 
of it's Self without Diſtinction of Words yet ( in Them- 
ſelves conſider d) they are Equally Identical: Since the I- 
dea fignifi'd by the Predicate is the Same which is fignifi'd 
dy the Subject; only with This Difference, that the Predi- 
cate expreſse's it more Clearly , or with Some Modifica- 
tion which was not Particularly expreſt by the Sub- 


| ect. | 


Theſe Propoſitions are therefore (in Thetnſelves con- 
fider'd) to be lookr upon as no other than Explications of 
One Word by Others of the Same ſignification; and im- 
port no more than that what is ſometimes icall'd T and 
Three may as wel be call'd Five , or that a Figure with 
Equal Diametres ha's beenuſually calPd a Circle; juſt as we 


1 ſay a Cock is Gallus, Homo is a Common Name for All Men. 
But as for any Neceſſary or Eternal Relation between the 
ldeas of Tuo and Three and of Five, or of a Circle and 
2 Figure with Equal Diametres, or of a Cock and Gallus, 


tis a mere Fanſy. For theſe Terms ſignify the very Same 
Ideas; but no Idea can be ſaid to have been Eternally rela- 
ted to ir's Self. | | 

So that this Argument amount's at laſt to no more than 
This, viz , That becauſe in the General it _ that 
Every Being which at any time exiſt's ha's of Neceſſity a 
Peculiar Nature, or is Neceſſarily the Same with it's Self 
and Diſtinct from Ali Others, theretore- it was Eternally 
and Particulariy Decrced it ſhould be ſo. 

But, I take it, tis a Ridiculous thing to imagin a Par- 
ticular Eternal Decree was requiſite in order to beſtow 
a Neceflary Eternal Truth on theſe. Important Propolt- 
tions, 4 Circle is a Circle and not a Triangle, Two and 
Three are Five and not a Hunared, and the like. For 
whatever Neceſſity belong's ro theſe Truths is plainly 
no othei than what is included in that Eternal Univer- 
{al Truth we on” before: Which Truth a 
2 ; 
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obſery'd) was not deriv d from any Divine Decree, but had a 
Neceſſary Immediate Connection with the Divine Nature 
it's ſelf. And as for the Particular Determinations of that Eter- 
nal Univerſal Truth to either to the Eſſence or Exiſtence of 
Thoſe or any Other Created Subjects; they were not Neceſ- 
ſary, tis humbly conceiv'd, but mere Contingences. As 
Nothing exiſted Unproduc'd with an Abſolute or O- 
riginal Neceſſity but That _ for whom not to exiſt 
was a Contradiction in it's Self 


But what particular Being or Sort of Beings dare we affirm 


to be of ſuch a Nature (or ſo Abſolutely the Beſt or 4 
Fitteſt) as that it was a Contradiction to the Divine 


Nature not to have produc'd it, or (which is the Sa- 


me) that the Deity could not be Himſelf had he no: 
Created it? Tis freely confeſt that All the Creatures of | 


God are in Themſelves Good. But we know there are 


Degrees of Perfection among em, and none can ſay that 


Any exiſt's with All the Perfection that Omnipotence 
could beſtow; or, by conſequence, that Any (much 
Teſs Every) Creature was Abſolutely the Fitteſt the Dei- 
ty could Produce. Which Reflection yield's us a ſenſi- 
ble Demonſtration of the Divine Indetermination to 
Particular Acts. For had the Deity been under a Na- 
tural Determination to the Production of Every Creature 
it muſt have been under the Notion of the Beſt and Fit- 
teſt in it's Self, and then there could have been ſeen no 
Creature Inferiour in Perfection to Another, but an Uni- 
verſal Equality muſt have appear d throughout the Frame 

of Nature. | 
And then, as for ſuch Propoſitions as relate to the Exi- 
ſtence and Actions of Things not yer in Being; ſuch as 
The ſun wil exiſt , Socrates wil diſpute, and the like; they 
can t, in an Abſolute Senſe, be affirm'd to have been Ne- 
ceſſarily or Eternally True, without begging the Queſtion 
in debate or ſuppoſing thoſe very Eternal Decrees they were 
deſign'd to prove. For if there were no ſuch Particu- 
lar Eternal Decrees, tis certain theſe Propoſitions muſt in 
an 


ſo Nothing can with 7 
Reaſon be affiirm'd to have been Produc'd with an Im- 7 
mediate Derivative Neceſſity but Such Beings whoſe 7 
e eee was a Contradiction zo the Divine Nature. Y 
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in Abſolute Senſe have been Eternally Falſe; inaſmuch as 
the Exiſtence and Actions of Particular Creatures, if not 
Erernally decreed, muſt of Themſelves have been no other 
than pure Contingences. Bur the Truth of every Pro- 

ſition conſiſt's in the Conformity of the Predicate or 
Propurry with the Nature of the Subject or Thing of which 
it's affirm'd. Which Conformity could not be, if Neceſ- 
firty was Abſolutely affirm'd of a Thing or Action in it's 


3 felf Contingent. 


There is then nothing in the Nature of this Latter fort 
of Propoſitions which can oblige us to aſſert they were 
Eternally or Neceſſarily True in an Abſolute Senſe ; or 
that there was (as Some imagin ) an Eternal Certainty of 
All Events. But if they were True only in a Conditional Senſe , 
*ris Manifeſt they were no otherwiſe True than as the 
like Propoſitions concerning any Particular Poſſible ſubject 
may be affirm'd to have been ſo, tho it ſhou'd never exiſt. 
As for Example, this Propofition, A Centaur ſhal exiſt if 
it pleaſe the Deity ſo to decree, was always as True as theſe, 
The ſun wil exiſt, or Socrates wil diſpute if God ſo decree. 
And 'tis equally clear that this Conditional Truth prove's 
no Particular Eternal Decrees; tho it prove's an Eternal 
Free Agent who Ever poſſeſt a Sovereign Power of De- 
creeing, Creating, and DireCting Particular Natures und 
Actions if and as he pleas d. E 15 | 

Upon the whole, t is eaſy to conclude that the Eternal 
Ideal World in which ſome Platonict Gentlemen have late- 
ly imagin'd themſelves to have made ſuch Mighty Diſco- 
verys, and which is chiefly ſupported' by Eternal Eſſences , 
Relations, and Futuritys, is, in a more Proper Senic than 
can be ſaid of the Earth, hung upon Nothing. 

Again, Another Argument in favour of Particular Eter- 
nal Decrees is borrow'd from the Opinion of a Particular 


Frernal Foreknowledge. This, it ſeem's, was the Method 


of the Platoniſts, who appear to have been the Firſt In- 
troducers of that Doctrine. For they, imagining it to 
have been Eſſential to the Perfection of the Deity Erernal- 
iy and Particularly to Foreknow his Creatures aud All E- 
vents depending on their Exiſtence, were probably thence 
diipos'd to receive the Opinion ot Particular Eternal De- 

9 D 3 crees 
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= as the only fulfcient Hypo 


nahes 


a Foreknowledge. 
In reply to This, we ſhal here only propoſe it to be con- 
ſider d, whether it be not more Agreeable to the Indepen- 
dence and Liberty of the Eternal Being to ſuppoſe his own 


moſt Excellent Nature to have been the only Neceſſary 


Particular Ohject of his Knowledge; Or whether the Sup- 
5 of the Eternal or Neceſſary Decrees and Fore- 
n 


owledge of the Particular Creatures and All their Ac- 
tions can be maintain'd without aſſerting not on:y All the 
Particular Creatures but All their Actions to be in their 


Own Natures ſuch as the Deity could not have omitted to 
Decree and Foreknow in conſiſtence with his Perfection 
and Happineſs. + 46 
There is yet Another Proof of Eternal Decrees attemp- 
ted from the Opinion of an Inſtantaneous Eternity and the 
Abſolute Immutability of the Di vine Action. But the Ab- 
ſurdity of This is generally confeſt, and wil be detected in 
the Chap: of Eternity B: 2. 1 
We have the longer inſiſted on this Opinion of Particu- 


lar Eternal Decrees becauſe of the Impure Conſequences 


with which we humbly conceive it has deſibd the Inno- 
cence of the Chriſtian Religion: Which, as they depend 
on it, muſt neceſſarily fall with it. For if there were no 
Eternal Decrees of Particular Creatures and Events, 


then. 8 | 190 | | 
. Firſt, the Abſolute Predeſtination of All Perſons and E- 
yents from Eternity muſt be rejected. And no ſufficient 


Reaſon wil appear for aſſerting ſuch a Predeſtination of a 


5 Date. Conſequently, That Particular Immediate 
etermining Coxcurſe of God to the Worſt of Actions, 
ſince tas chiefly invented wich deſign to render thoſe 
{uppos'd Decrees effectual, wil perhaps appear to be an 
Unneceſſary Doctrine; and thereby both rhe Juſtice of 


God and the Liberty and;Accountableneſs of the Creatures q 


wil obtain a Sufficient Vindication. Without which what- 


ever Argumeuts we may employ to; Convince Men of 


Atheiſtick Principles that it's a thing very deſirable there 
ſhould be a God, wil, I doubt, be of very little effect. 


For certainly it is not the Idea of a moſt Intelligent and 


Wi: 


theſis to account for ſuch 


Wiſe Being freely determining himſelf to Ads of Goodn 
and Juſtice which fright's ſuch Perſons ; bur much rather 
That of ſuch a Being as Theſe Opinions repreſent the Dei - 
ty to be. Opinions far leſs Pious than the Fate of the 
Koicks; as obliging their Aſſertors (at leaſt Indirectly and 
lary by Conſequence) to make the Beſt of Beings Author of the 
| orſt of Actions and Events; which to avoid, thoſe 
YIre> MM Pagans rather choſe to lay the blame on I know not what 
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HE Secondary Notions of the Perfection of God cons 
1 ſider d with reference to Himſelf we have obſery'd 
to be. 4 ‚ 
I. 1. Spirituality. Men have generally agreed to expreſs 
their Idea of the Beſt and Nobleſt of Beings by the Word 
3 Spirit, A Metaphor taken from the Air or Wind, than 
uhich, by reaſon of its Tenuity , perpetual Agitation, 
and wide Expanſion, nothing ſeem's more proper to re- 
27 preſent that Inviſible Nature, which Pervade's, Attuate's, 
and Comprehends All Things, Which Inviſible Nature, 
= tho to nothing ſo fitly reſembl'd as to the Air {which 
of All the Portions of Matter is the leaſt obnoxious to 
ſenſe) yet ha's been uſually conceiv'd as diſtinct from the 
moſt reſim d Matter, and as including the Three Propertys 
already demonſtrated, of which Matter was generally Sup- 
pos d to be Naturally deſtitute; viz. 

I. Selfattiviy, Thus Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Others, according to the Philoſophy of the Eaſtern Na- 
tions, aſſerted Two Principles, The one Active and Spi- 
ritual, the Other Paſſive and Material. 

2. Intelligence. Say 's Poſadonius in Stob : 6 Oeög tor: Ilvet- 
= #3 Neepov , God is an Intelligent Spirit. To ſignify This they 
were wont to give him the Titles of Nabe and Aaiuav. Both 
which import Conſciouſneſs and Perception. 

3. Liberiy. Tho ſome of the Philoſophers ſuppos d the 

Deity to be ſubject to the Influence of Fate, yet the Ia 
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of Orpheus; the dug of Thales, the d of Pythagoras and 
Plato, and the #T*4pov of Anaxagoras ( by which Terms 
they uſually ſignif'd the Material Principle of the Univer- 
ſe) are aliways deſcrib'd as Void of Liberty ar Selfdeter- 
mining Power; which they ſuppos'd to be only in the Nov; 
or Mind, which both impreſt and regulated their Mo- 
tions. - | 'D 
II. 2. Another Secondary Notion of the Perfection of 
God conſider'd with reference to Himſelf, is Conſtancy or 
Immutability. Which we conceive is to be affirm'd both * 


CY n — oy 


with reference to his Nature and Action. 


1. With reference to his Nature. The Spring of In- 
conſtancy or Mutability in This Reſpect muſt be either ſo- 
me Neceſſary Internal Principle of Corruption, or his 
Own Wil, or elſe ſome External Cauſe. But the Firſt of 
theſe is abſolutely inconſiſtent with his Perfect Vital SelfaCti- * 


'vity , the Second with his Perfect Intelligence, and the 4 


Third with the Perfection of his Liberty. | 9 
2. With reſpect to his Actions. In treating of the Di- 
vine Actions we may, it's conceiv'd, lay it down as an In- 
fallible Principle That we can't be any farther oblig'd to aſ. 
fert their Immutability than as it appears to have a Neceſſary © 
Connection with the Immutability of the Divine Nature. [+ 
The Divine Actions may be conſider'd either as Eſſen- 
tial or as Uneſſential. The Former, becauſe they flow 
immediately from the Divine Nature, can't but be Immu- 
table in the ſame ſenſe as the Nature it's ſelf. The Latter ©7 
( which we humbly conceive to have had no Neceſſary + 
Connection with the Divine Nature) are of Two forts; * 
viz, either his Particular Decrees , or their Executions, ,* 
By his Conſtancy or Immutability with reference to Both 
'Theſe , tis ſuppos'd we need not underſtand (as Some 
have done) his always Decreeing and Executing the Same 
Things; but his always Decreeing Ends ſuitable to his Na- 
ture, and his ſteddy Purſuit and Infallible Attainment of 
thoſe Ends: Both which evidently imply Perfection, and 
reſult from the Abſolute Conſtancy or — of his 
Nature, For as for the Difference or Variety of Parti- 
cular Acts and of his Knowledge conſequent thereupon , | 


ig it's humbly concciv d » Very conſiſtent with the Im- Y 
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Mmutability of his Nature. For the Conſtancy or Immuta- 


bility of his Nature infer's no Immutability or Invariateneſs 


of Theſe Actions, but rather the quite Contrary: Since 


their Variety muſt be conceiv d Immediately to proceed 


from the Various Exerciſe of his Liberty which (in All In- 


different Caſes) is the Reſult of the Immutable Perfec- 
tion of his Nature. 
And as for the Actions of the Creatures, and All 


other Eyents depending on their Exiſtence; they are alike 


incapable of cauſing any Change in his Knowledge in- 
confiſtent with his Perfection and the Immutability of 
his Nature. On the Contrary , *tis Manifeſtly a point 
of Perfection to know things as they Really are; which yet 
can't be without Some Variation in the Manner of Knowledge 
anſwerable to the Variation of the ſtate of it's Objects. 
III. 3 Another Secondary Notion of the Perfection of the 
Deity conſider'd with reſpe& to Himſelf is Happineſs. This 
Idea is the Neceſſary Reſult of All our Other Conceptions 
of the Eternal Being Abſolutely conſider'd. For a Being 
which Eſſentially and Independently poſſeſſe's a Perfect 
Selfactivity, Intelligence and Liberty (to which Three 
Ideas All our Conceptions of the Divine Internal At- 
tributes appear to be reducible) joyn'd with a Juſt Re- 
flection — and Valuation of em, can't but be Com- 
pletely appy. EW — ers 1 
All Real Happineſs ariſe's from a certain Complacence 
in the Poſſeſſion, Hope, or Expectation of Some Good. 
Which Complacence is ever Proportionate either to the 
orth or, at leaſt, to the Eſtimation 
of that Good in the Mind of it's Subject. From which 
*ris evident that That only can be a Completely Hap- 
py Being which both Poſleſſe's a Perfect and Permanent 
ood , and whoſe Opinion of it is ever agreeable to it's 
Real Worth. 


As it Hence appear's that the Deity can't bur be a Per- 


fectly Happy Being, ſo it's no leſs clear that Himſelf is 
the only Reaſon of his Complacence and Happineſs ; for 
 aſmuch as his Own Nature alone comprehen 


7 


s whatever 


is Good and Valuable. For ſince (as wil be ſhown here- 
after) whatever elſe exiſt's could have no other Real. 


D 5 Worth 


there to live in Uninterrupted Pleaſure, and neither to 


fctitious Deitys; if, at leaſt, it be not a Diſparagement to 
that Honourable Character to call Thoſe Philojophers v ho 
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orth but what it deriv'd from the Eternal and moſt 

Perfect Being; tis Manifeſt that Whatever Good is found 

in any Other Nature can no otherwiſe pleaſe him than as 

a Communication from Himſelf. Which Pleaſure can no 

more increaſe his Eſſential Happineſs than the Reflection 

of a Ray can add to the Luſtref of the Sun. 

The Epicureans were ſo far from imagining that their 

Deitys could receive any Acceſſion to their Happineſs by 

concerning themſelves with Beings of an Inferiour Rank, 
that they thought it too Mean an Employment and a 1 
Fatiegue inconſiſtent with that Repoſe which they con- '4 
ceivd to be the Chief Ingredient of Happineſs. Where- 4 
fore, in ore Civility, they baniſht em out of the World 9 
( pretending that it yielded no Place worthy of their Reſi- = | 
dence) and ſeated'em in certain Ultramundane Spaces, x 
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trouble Themſelves nor Others by a too officious Inter- $ | 
meddling with Humane Affairs. Their Seats the Poet =. 
thus deſcribes. | | 


Quas neque concutiunt Venti, neguè Nubila Nimbis, 
Aſpergunt , neque Nix acri concreta Pruink, 
| Cana cadens violat, ſemperque innubilus ZEther , 
 Tntegit, & large Diffuſo Lumine ride. 
* -- » '- And Happy Seats 
Which Storm or violent Tempeſt never beats, 
Nor Snow invade's, but with the pureſt Air. 
And gawdy Light diffus'd, look gay and fair. 


e CREECH:; 


Thus thoſe Philoſophers were usd to conceive of their 


(thô we ſhould in Charity ſuppoſe em to have believ'd 

ſuch Divine Beings yet) like the Vulgar , fram'd'em after 

their Own Model. For tho it muſt be own'd that theſe 
men 


= Thing that Before was not. By the Latter we under- 


and Nature of God. 59 
men have rightly plac't Happineſs in the Tranquilhty of the 
Mind, yet in This they were deceiv'd, when they ſuppo#d 
that ſuch Tranquillity was Abſolutely Inconſiſtent with Ex- 
ternal Action in ſuch a Being as the Deity. How Mean 
and Unphiloſophical was it to imagin that Perfect Power 
ſhould be ſubject to Fatiegue , or that the moſt Perfect 
Underſtanding ſhould be Perplext and Diſcompos'd by too 
much Application and Solicitude ! This was, in effect, to 
mingle the Two Extremes, and to level the Nobleſt with 
the Baſeſt of Beings: Thoſe. Natures being ever the lealt 
Perfect which are the leaſt Capable of and propenſe to 
Action. | 

From All This the General Concluſion is, That as No- 
thing in any of the Interiour Beings is capable of making 
any Addition to the Happinels of the Deity (which can on- 
ly reſult from the Conſciousneſs of his Own Eſſential Per- 
fection ) ſo his Creating ſuch Beings and Caring for em 
when Created can be no Diminution of it. | 
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CHAP. IX. | 


WE now proceed to conſider our Ideas of the Divine 
Perfection or Sufficiency with reference to Other 
| Beings as merely Poſſible. | 
I. The Firſt of Theſe we obſerv'd to be Omuipoteuce or 
Perfect Effective Power. By this, tis humbly eonceiv'd 
can be meant no more than An Abiluy to do Whatever is 
conſiſtent in it's Self and agreeable to the Divine Nature. 
For to extend it farther would be in effect to aſcribe to the 
Deity a Power of Cauſing a Thing both to Be and Not to 
Be at the Same Time and in the Same Senſe (for All Con- 
tradictions are reducible to That;) or, which is all one, a 
Power of Effecting Subſtantial Nothing. n 

The Proper Action of Perfect Effective Power wil ap- 
pear to have a Twofold Notion; viz, either of Creation or 
of Suſtentation. - 

By the Former of Theſe is meant the Production of a 


ſtand 
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— the Preſerving or Continuing a Thing in it's Exig 
ce. | | 
In order to prove that the 'True Idea of the Divine Suf- 


ficiency extends it's ſelf to Beings diſtinct from it's Subject 


and that it , by conſequence , include's the Idea of what 
we Call Creative Power, we need not (here) de- 
monſtrate that there ha's Actually been a Creation. Twil 
be ſufficient to prove Creation in it's Self a Poſſibility. For, 
if this can be ſet in a clear Light, twil evidently appear 
that Creative Power can't but belong to the Eternal and moſt 
Perfect Being. | | Ft 
Neiiber is it neceſſary iu order to a Proof of the Poſli- 
bility of a Creation to undertake to explain the Manner of 
it, or to reduce it's Idea to a level with Our Underſtand- 
ings. Tis ſufficient to reſcue it from the Charge of Con- 
tradiction and Abſurdity. For, I take it, tis univerſally 
agreed that Perfect Power may extend to Any thing on this 


fide a Contradiction. 


Tho we want not Variety of Proofs of the Novity of 
the Univerſe conſider' d in its Preſent Form ( ſuch as are 
deriv'd from the Nature of Succeſſion , the late Invention 
of Arts univerſally uſeful, the Gradual Increaſe of Mankind 
and Other Animals &c.) the Evidence of which was ſuffi- 
cient to oblige ſuch Philoſophers as preceded Ariſtotle al- 
moſt unjverſally to attribute the Preſent Frame of Things 
either to the Free Agency of a Powerful and moſt Iatelli- 
gent Being, or elſe to a Caſual Hit or lucky Combination 
of Atoms; yet it ſeem's to have been the Opinion of the 


more Ancient Greeks that the Matter of the Univerſe was 


Eternal , Neceſſary and Independent. This Perſwaſion 
appears to have been grounded on their Obſervation of the 
Preſent Courſe of Nature and Art; according to which 
Whatever is produc't is made out of Preexiſtent Materials. 
From hence it was that they concluded it abſurd to imagin 
that any thing ſhould (as they wrongly expreſt it) either 
ſpring out of Nothing or be reduc't to Nothing. 


But ir's worth obſerving that the Philoſophers who could 


not in the Cauſe of a Deity raiſe their Conceptions above 
the Vulgar Level yet, when they came to reaſon on the 


Comrary Hypothelis , pere, Many of em. Extrayagant 
| = 


——— 
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Fr 
and Phantaſtick enongh. Thoſe very Gentlemen who were 


ſo carefull to avoid an Abſurdity as they would fain have 
had it accounted) when on the ſide of Religion, were not 

ſo ſcrupulous in the Defence of Atheiſm. For rather than 
ſuppoſe this Noble Frame of the World to have been the 
Creature of a Perfectly Powerful and Intelligent Cauſe, 
they choſe to father it on Chance, and to turn the moſt 
Serious Affair into a Game at Hazard. Rather than own 
their Relation to theGreateſt and Beſt of Beings they choſe 
to level themſelves with the Brutes, to imagin that, like 
Inſects, they were originally begotten by the Sun's heat 
and ſprung from Pimples and Tumours of the Earth. They 
could eafily derive Liberty from Neceſſity, Beauty from 
Deformity, Harmony from Diſcord by a mere Chance, or 
(which is all one) without any Determining Cauſe at all. 


But to Create the Minuteſt Thing in Nature muſt, in their 


Opinion, paſs for Abſolutely Impoſſible. And why? but 
becauſe they had never ſeen an Inſtance of that Kind. They 
could ſomerimes indeed believe as ſtrongly as any Others; 
but here they deſir d to be Excus'd , and could not think 
themſelves oblig'd to believe a Creation becauſe they 
weren't admitted to be Witneſſes of the Work! They 


never had ſeen the Birth of the leaſt Duſt or Atom; 


how then could they imagin a Generation of *Ocellus and 
the Univerſe “] They never could obſerve others conrend 
an Artificer to make any Piece of Workman- that there's no 
ſhip without his Materials, without his In. Production 


ſtruments; how then could they conceive the 4 by Genes 


Vaſt Body of the Sun, the Innumerable Stars, 74409. 
the Maſſy Rocks and Mountains to have been the Effects 


of Art! What Inſtruments, what Engins , what Force ( ſaid 


they) was ſufficient for ſo Great a Wort! 


This Method of Reaſoning is very like the —_ | 


of a Man bred in the Dark diſputing againſt the Po 
bility of Sight. Should ſuch a Perſon be told that there's 
a Place in the World where, if he came, he ſhould 
need only to open his Eyes and be immediately an dif- 
ſtinctly ienfible of an aimoſt Infinite Variety of Objects, 
each vaſtly Bigger than Himſelf, and Many of em ar very 
remote Diſtances; Would not ſuch a Story as This appear 
to 
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to Him as * that of a Creation from No- 
thing? Might he not, with Equal Reaſon, argue againſt 
the Poſſibility of ſuch a Relation from the very Princi- 
ples thoſe Philoſophers made uſe of againſt ſuch a Crea- 
tion? As yet, might he ſay, Pve been ſenſible of but ve- 
ry few Objects at once, and thoſe ſuch as Im aflur'd could 
not exceed the Dimenſions of tny own Body, and whoſe 
Diſtance was, for the moſt part, no greater than the length 
of my Arm or Staff. And as for ſuch Others as I've per- 
ceiv'd at a Remoter Diſtance, they have been either Sin- 
gle or, if More, extreamly Confus'd and Indiſtinct. What 
Magick muſt there be in my Eyes, that ſo Little Members 
ſhould be capable of conveying the Diſtinct Reſemblan- 
ces of ſo Great Variety of Bully Objects at once? If it be 
reply'd, that the Eyes don't perform this alone, but with 
the help of a certain Inſtrument call'd Light ; yet What 
Idea could ſuch a Perſon have of Light different from that 
of his Staff? And what Inducement could ſuch an Idea 
be to him to acknowledge That to be Poffible which, 
by Arguments deriv'd from his Own Experience , he had 
before rejected as Abſurd and Incredible? | 
But tho ſuch a Perſon, if he (with thoſe Philoſophers) 
reſolve to admit nothing for Truth or Poſſibility but what 
is agreeable ro his Own Experience of Things and upon 
a level with the Ideas of his Own Mind, mutt remain un- 
der a Neceſſity of disbelieving all the Reports he hear's 
of Sight and Colours, yet We, who have had the Uſe of 
our Eyes, ſhal never, I ſuppoſe , be perſwaded to be of 
his Opinion. | 
This ought to convince us that there may be Poſſibi- 
litys in the Nature of Things of which we are as [ncapa- 
ble of forming Ideas as ſuch a Perſon would be of forming 
the Idea of the Poſſibility of Sight. And Why may not 
a Power of Creating be ſuch a Poſſibility * Why may not 
He Create from Nothing whoſe Eſſence and Action de- 
pend on Nothing? We need only take a View of our Selves 
to find Inſtances of iuch Powers and Manners of Acting 
as are Inconceivable to Us, Ir can't be deny'd that we. 
Perceive, we Conſider and Reflect, we Confute and De- 
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monſtrate; yet we may as wel conceive the Creation of 
the Univerſe as the Production of a Single Thought. 
Our Feet practiſe all the Steps of a Dance, our Fin- 
gers 2 perform their Parts at a Muſical Conſort; 
and yet, I doubt we are no better acquainted with the 
Nature and Action of the Power which Impreſſe's and 
Govern's their Motion than with That which Regulate's 
the Courſes of the Stars. But if we ſo little underſtand 
ſuch Powers and Actions of our Own as don't come un- 
der the Immediate Notice of our External Senſes , ought 
we to think it ſtrange that we can't comprehend the 
Action of a Being ſo much Superiour to our Selves, 
and whoſe Nature ſo vaſtly tranſcend's the Capacity of 


our Weak and Imperfect Minds? 


We can't comprehend by what fort of Power God 
Move's Matter; and need we wonder that we can form 
no Idea of the Power by which he Created it ? Qur 
Imaginations have no other Materials to work on in for- 


ming an Idea of the Original Power but ſuch as they 
derive from the Objects we daily converſe with. But 


may not a Perſon who ha's an Icteriſm in his Eyes with 
as much Reaſon contend that there's no other Colour 
but Yellow, as We, who are fo little acquainted with 
the; World, that there's no Nobler Manner of Acting 
than ſuch as our Narrow Experience inform's us 
of $154. | 

But Some may, perhaps, object that a Production 
2 Nothing is not only Inconceivable but Contra- 

ory. 8 | 

Before we reply twil be fit to premiſe , That it's a 
very wrong Notion of Creation to imagin it to be the 
Production of a Thing from Nothing as from a Mate» 
rial Cauſe. Our Definition of it is no other than The 
Produttion of a Thing which before was not. 

This being duly confider'd, I would ask the Objectors 
Wherein the Nature of a Contradiction contifts. Is it 
not in at once Affirming and Denying Somewhar of the 
Same Subject in the Same Manner? But what is there 
ike This in the Suppoſition of a Creation? I 9 


— 
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if any man could be found ſo Abſolutely Stupid and Void 
of Underſlanding as to affirm that the is in Creã- 
ting the World had either produc't it out of Nothing as 
out of a Preexiſtent Subject, or had caus'd it both to Be 
and not to Be, to be Something and Nothing at the Sa- 
me Time, ſuch a Notion of it might have ſome Right 
to the Character of a Contradiction. Bur fince by Crea- 
tion there can no more be meant than the Cauſing to 
Be what was not before, or the Producing Something 
where once was Nothing , this is evidently no more a 
Contradiction than what we perceive to be done every 
day ; I mean the Production. of New Motions by the 
Mind : Which is likewiſe a ſort of Creation. 

But if the Notion of Creation is no Contradiction, then 
the Act of Creation (however Inconceivable to Us the 
Manner of it may be) connot but be a Poſſibility; of 
it muſt neceſſarily come within the Compaſs of that Po- 
wer which we have already prov'd to be Perfect. For 
it's impoſſible. any Power ſhould be Perfect if there be any 
thing , not implying a Contradiction , which it cannot 


0. . 
The Other Idea of the Action of ſuch Effective Po- 
wer as is included in our Conception of the Sufficien- 
cy of the Neceſlary Being with reference to Other Beings 
conſider d as Poſſible is Suſtentation. I take it to be unde- 
nyable that a mere Cauſing a Thing to Be, can't infer a 
Neceſſity of it's Continuance in Being. If the Creation 
of any Being ſhould import a Neceſſity of it's Future Con- 
tinuance, that Neceſſity muſt either proceed trom the 
Nature of the Creature, or elſe it muſt flow from either. 
the Nature or the Decree of the Creator. Not from the 
Nature of the Creature. For then twou'd be impoſſible 
ev'n to That Power to Annihilate it which at firſt Produc't 
it. Nor from the Nature of the Creator. For no Eſſen- 
tial Perfection of the Erernal Omnipotent Being can be 
ay ks to infer the Neceſſity of a Creature's Continuance 
to Eternity but. what muſt be conceiv'd: to have equally 
infer d a Neceſſity of it's Production from Eternity. Nor 
laſtly , can it proceed merely from the Decree of the 
Creator, For the Decrecs of the Supreme Being can 
5 | have 
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have no Effect unleſs put in Execution. But they can't be 

ut in Execution without Power. And , if not without 

— , then the Exerciſe of That Power can be no leſs 
than what is meant by the Act of Suſtentation. 

From the Nature of Suſtentation *tis eaſy to collect what 
muſt be the True Notion of Annihilation. For if a Crea- 
ture can't be conceiv'd to have any Natural Aptitude to 
Continue rather than to Ceaſe to Be, but muſt be ſuppos d 
to Subſiſt entirely by a Dependence on the Power which 
Originally produc't it; then there can be no neceſſity to 
imagin any Poſitive Influx of Power to deſtroy it. Tis 
ſufficient to ſuppoſe a Suſpenſion of the Influence on which 


it depended. 


The Acts of Creation and Suſtentation we term'd zhe 


Proper Acts of Omnipotence. For the Power which is capa- 


ble of Theſe can't but be equaliy capable of All Others 


on this ſide a Contradiction: There being no imaginable 


Degrees of Power between the Producing or Continuing 
that Subſtance which was not, and the Cauſing a Thing 
both to Be and not Be at once. 

II. 2. The next Conception of Sufficiency with refe- 


| rence to Poſſible Effects is that of Wiſdom. Whereby is 


(here) to be underſtood 2 Perfect Ability to Diſpoſe and Re- 
gulate in order to the moſt eſfectual Attainment of the Beſt 
Ends. In which Idea is nor only included Simple Intelli- 
gence , but whatever Other Ideas have a relation to it: 
Such as Imagination, Memory, and Judgment. All which 
are hereby aſſerted to belong to the Deity ; but in a man- 
ner agreeable to his Perfection. | 

A Being capable of Creating no other than a Chaos or 
Diforderly Heap of Rubbiſh, without the Power of Con- 
triving or Diſpoſing it ſo as might be conducive to ſome 
Valuable End, could have no Juſt Claim to the Character 


of a Sufficient Creator. Effective Power, ſingly con- 


ſider'd , can ſupply only the Groſs Materials, and 


impreſs a Rude Un byaſsd Motion. And therefore to 
\ Conceive a Creator without Contrivance and Deſign 


is ro fink his Character below that of an Ordinary Ar- 
tificer. Such a Being could be no way ſuperiour to one 
of Epicuruss Infignificant Deitys, and might e'ne as wel ſit 

| E. | | 2 
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un Idle Spectator of the dancing Atoms as be any farther Ml +4 
-concern'd in the Wor k. | - | 

Nor could Omnipotence joyn'd with Contrivance and to 
Deſign be enough to furniſh the Notion of a Complete WM cc 
Creator without the Suppoſition of a Superintending and P. 
Regulating Power: Which make's the Other Part of our Be 
Notien of Wiſdom. Without ſuch a Power the Crea- pe 
tors Deſigns would be ſubject to the hazard of a Defeat, 
and his Creatures might fail of reaching their reſpective tic 
Ends. Which would be no way reconcilable to the Idea ly 
of Sufficiency. ; ie. 

But the Divine Eſſential Wifdom and it's Perfection is Id 

not only clear from the General Idea of Perfection or Suf. 
ficiency, but may be demonſtrated from the Particular Per- 
fections already diſcover d. For ſince the Deity was Ever 
a Perfectly Selfconſcious, Free, and Omnipotent Being 
(as was prov'd) he could not but Ever fully comprehend © 
not Only his Own Particular Nature and Action, but, in 
the General, the Nature aud Action of whatever was Pro- 


ve 

ducible. By conſequence, he could not but know whate- of 
ver might at any time become Fit or Uuſit, Agreeable fic 
or Diſagreeable either to his Own or any Other Na-. ot! 
ture or Action; and fo could not but poſſeſs a Per- he 
fect Ability both to judge of and to propoſe the Beſt ; by 
End, and to chooſe and employ the moſt Effectual Means 
upon All Occaſions. Which is the Complete Notion of ey, 
Wiſdom. | . | | WP of 
III. 3. Another undoubted Perfection of the Eternal wi 
Being with reſpect to O-her Beings conſider'd as Poſſible ¶ tht 
is that of Om:ſcience. The Demonſtration of This has WM ci, 
been already produc'd in the Proof we juſt now gave of of 
the Divine Wiſdom. For the Ideas of Wiſdom and Know- Pe 
ledge, as Eſſential to the Deity, have a near Affinity to ty. 
each other: Wiſdom being no other than bis Know- De 
ledge conſider'd with reference to Practice. Wheretore # tec 
that which ſhal here be added concerning Omnilcience I ter 
wil refer only to the Idea which it's humbly conceiv'd BF and 
we ought to form of ir as Natural to the Deity. can 
Ihe General Sufficiency of the Divine Nature ha's hi 


taught | 
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rther W taught us that Omniſcience as wel as All it's Other Per- 
fections ought to be conſider'd as Natural or Eſſential 
and to ir. But the fame Sufficiency may inftrn& us not to 
plete conceive any Eſſential Perfection of the Deity with a 
and Proper Original Dependence on Ocher _— or that 
four Being can't be Selfſufficient whoſe Eſſence is Properly De- 
Orea- pendent on Another. x * 
feat, It ſeem's then to have been fo far from an Imperfec- 
ctive tion in the Eternal Being to have been Himſelf the On- 
Idea ly Particular Object of his Eſſential Perception or Know- 
ledge, that the Contrary Suppoſition would debaſe his 
on is Idea and prove Injurious to his Perfection. The Evi- 
Suf. dence of This may be ſeen evn in our Selyes. If we 
Per- find our ſelves improv'd or advantag'd by our Acquain- 
Ever tance with Other Beings, this yield's an Infallible Proof 
zeing of our Natural Poverty and Inſufficiency, *Tis the Im- 
hend perfection and Dependence of our Natures which give's 
t, in us a Propenſion to ſeek our Happineſs beyond our Sel- 
Pro- ves. Whereas to the Perfect Being, the Conſciouſneſs 
hate- of his Own Eſſential Propertys could not but be a Suf- 
eable \'F ficient Spring of Complacence and Satisfaction. To think 
Na- otherwiſe would. be, in effect, to ſuppoſe the Fountain to 
Per- be fed by it's Own Streams, or the Sun to be enlighten'd 
Belt FF by it's Own Rays. | 
leans * Theſe Reflections ſeem to make it evident that who? 
on of ever wil form a Suitable Ideaof the Eſſential Omniſcience 
of the moſt Perfect of Beings ought to, conſider it 
ernal without regard to any Particular Future Objects. For 
(ible BF tho ſuch a Being as was Naturally and Perfectly Con- 
; ha's ſcious of his own Eſſential Activity (the Immediate Source 
e Of of All Other Beings) could not but Ever have a moſt 
now- Perfect Knowledge of the Utmoſt Extent of Poſſibili- 
ry to FF ty, yet this might very wel be without any Neceſſary 
nowW- "3 Determination to Particular Effects. And tho the Per- 
eiore F tection of his Nature could not but incline him to Ex- 
lence ternal Action in the General (as to what was more Fit 
eiv'd BY and Agreeable than it's Contrary) yet That Perfection 
can't it's humbly conceiv'd, have neceſſarily determin'd 
has him to any certain External Act in Particular; ſince no 
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Particular Act or Object can be ſaid to have been Ab- Pe 
ſolutely Beſt or Fitteſt. But if ſuch Determination could o 
not neceſſarily proceed from bis Eſſential Perfection, it th 
follows that ic could have proceeded from no Other Ori- Pe 
ginal but Imperfection and Dependence; which the Natu- O 
re of the Eternal Being we are, aſſur'd could never ad- he 


mit. | 

; And tho the Particular Decrees of the Great Creator ze 
1 he Exiſt d Acti h ; | 

| and the Exiſtence an ions of the Creatures conſequent in 
li thereupon , muſt be conceiv'd to have neceſſarily inter'd BF of 
| a new Modification of the Divine Knowledge, yet This | 

| can import no Dependence. For ſuch Neceſſity procee- ve 
i ded not originally from the Natures or Exiſtence of the FF cc 
i Creatures, but from the Liberty and Omnipotence of the ri 
| Creator. WW a 


_- Muchlefscould that Knowledge which the Deity Ever had E 
of the Future Exiſtence of Creatures in General inter any De- 

pendence; ſince it muſt be likewiſe conceiv d as entirely F 
proceeding from his Eſſential Perfection without the leaſt fe 
reference to, much leſs Dependence on, any Particular Ob- L 
jects. For notwithſtanding ſuch Foreknowledge, Any Par- ut 
ticular Being might either have exiſted or not exiſted accor- 7 


+8 


ding to his Sovereign Pleaſure. 8 
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E come now to ſuch Ideas of the Divine Perfection < 

2 as we derive from the Conſideration of Other Beings b 
as Actually Exiſtent: Which Ideas denote no Particular 

Perfections of the Divine Nature, but only thoſe of it's 7 

Actions. | e 7 t 

I., 1. The Firſt of Theſe we have obſerv'd to be Good- f 

zeſs or Benevolence: Which, together with Government 

and Providence, yield's us a more Senſible Proof of the ] 

Truth of all our Former Ideas of God. | 4 

The Word Goodneſs may be taken either in a Metaphy- 

ſical Senſe, viz, as it denote's the ſame with the General 
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perfection of the Divine Nature, or elſe in a Moral Senſe, 
ſo as to ſignify an Idea of our Minds derivd from 
the Conſideration of the Exerciſ= of certain Particular 
perfections of that Adorabi'e Nature with reference to 
Other Beings. And *tis in this Larter Senſe we take it 
here. . 

By Goodneſs in this Senſe we underſtand the Free De- 
termination and Exerciſe of the Divine Wiſdom and Power 
in Creating ard Suſtaining the Mord for the Wiſeſt aud Be 
of Ends. | N 
4 That Creation and Sultentation , conſider d with refe- 
rence to the Deity , are reputed Acts of Goodneſs pro» 
ceed's from hence, that they are conceiv'd to have de- 
riv'd from the Perfection of the Divine Nature without 
any Conſtraint or the leaſt Determination from any thing 
External. ; 

Had the Deity Created and Suſtain'd the World by an 
External Neceſſity as the Szoicks imagin'd , it muſt be con- 
feſt he would have been as far from coming under the 
Denomination of Good or Benevolent as any Initrument 
in the hand of an Architect. ir 

But if we only ſuppoſe the Reaſons for Creating and til 
Suſtaining a World were ſuch and fo clearly perceiv'd by 
the Divine Intellect that the Deity. was never Fnderermin'd 
in that reſpect , nor could have omitted it in conſiſtence 


with his Own Internal Perfectious; the Caſe muſt be al- 


low'd to be very Different. By This Suppoſition both 
the Liberty and Goudneſs of the Great Creator are ſuffi - 
alony ſecur d; as we obſerv'd when we treated of Li- 
erty. SHO 
And that All the Acts of the Deity , conſider'd in 
Themſelnes and their Relations, muſt need' come under 
the Notion of Goodneſs , may be firmly demonſtrated 
from our General Idea of his Perfection. For being 
Completely Sufficient and Independently Happy, he could 
have no Poſſible Temptation to Evi Since That could only 
proceed either from Natural Imperfection or from Depra- 
vation; from Both which the Selfſufficient Being was 
Eternally remoy'd. To imagin that the Great Creator 
* c could 


an 
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— either for no End at all, ps a Chief End 
that was either Evil, or leſs Good, or Indifferent , is 
to ſuppoſe that the moſt Perfect Wiſdom could act Im- 

rfectly, i:e, , Unwiſely without the leaſt imaginable 

yaſs' or Temptation. | 

By what ha's been obſerv'd it appear's , by the way, 
that Goodneſs ,' as it agree's to the Idea of God, can 

operly be no other than the Free or Unconſtrain'd 

termination and Exerciſe of his Wiſdom and Omni- 
potence , as regulated by that Original Fitneſs and Un- 
fitneſs which is either in the Nature or Circumſtances 
of Things and Actions without Dependence on Poſitive 
Inſtitution. For that there is ſuch an Original Fit- 
neſs and Unfitneſs in the Ideas and Relations of Some 
Things and Actions muſt be confeſt ; unleſs we wil ſay 
that it was as Fit for the Deity either to haye Created 
no Inhabitants of this Noble Structure of the World, or 
elſe Inhabitants neither Capable of reliſhing the Pleaſure 
which it's Furniture could afford, nor of thanking and praiſ- 
ing him for it, as to have Created ſuch a Being as Man, a 
Being equally capable of Both. | 


But to demonſtrate that the Deity ha's indeed acted ac- 
cording to the moſt Perfect Notion of Goodneſs , it re- 
main's that we Directly prove there ha's actually been a 
Creation , which we before prov'd to be Poſſible: Or that 
this Vaſt , Orderly, and Beautiful Scene of Things was the 
Work of that Allwiſe , Free, and Omnipotent Being; 
who, tho Indigent of no Other Being, ha's giv'n Exiſten- 
=” and a Poſſibility of Happineſs to | Beings Innumera- 

E. : 
Now, This it's humbly conceiv'd is a Neceſſary Infe- 
rence from the Obſervation of the World, compar'd with 
the Rationel Principles eſtabliſht in the Begining of this En- 


guiry. For if we take a Conſiderate View of Things, we 


ſhal eaſily perceive that in All that Beautiful and Surprizing 
Variety of Beings with which we are acquainted there's 
None can lay a juſt Claim to ſo High a Privilege as 
that of an Abſolute Neceſſity of Exiſtence. The far 
Greater Part are evidently Void of Life, Underſtanding, 
Ser | | Li. 


Mutability and Abſolute Incapaci 
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Liberty, and ſuch Other Perfections as we have found 
our ſelves oblig'd to aſcribe to a Being that Ne- 
ceſſarily exiſt's. And as for our Selves and Others who 
have ſome Faint Reſemblances of thoſe Perfections; our 
of fecuring to our 
ſelves the Poſſeſſion of em, are Infallible Proofs that 
we can claim no Right to em through an Abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity. But if not through an Abſolute Neceſſity, then 
it can be only by virtue of the Cauſality of Some Ori- 
ginal Superiour Power; which, as we formerly prov'd, 
could be no leſs than Omnipotence; and That could 
Originally reſide in None but the Eternal Being, whoſe 
Exiſtence is Abſolutely Neceſſary, and who by conſe- 
ſequence poſſeſſe's All Poſſible Perfections. | 

And that the Divine Goodneſs ha's not only diſco- 
ver'd it's ſelf in the Creation of the Univerſe , but is 
ſil no leſs concern'd in Suſtaining and Preſerving it, is 
equally certain. "Tis clear from what we before ob- 
ſery'd that a Creature can't ſubſiſt with an Abſolute In- 
dependence. To exiſt thus Independently is toexiſt Ne- 
ceſſarily in the moſt Abſolute Senſe. But Abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity of Exiſtence is by no means agreeable to the Idea 
of a Creature. Wherefore ſince the Creatures continue to 
exiſt, it can be only by the Favour and Goodneſs of chat 
Omnipotent and moſt Beneficent Being which at firſt pro- 
duct em. | _ | 

But ifthe Univerſe was at firſt Created and is ſtilSuſtain'd 


and Preſerv'd by no leſs than an Almighty Power, this in- 


ſtruct's us in the Idea we ought to form of the Greatneſs 
as wel as Goodneſs of that Eternal Nature which is the 
Subject of that Power. For, ſince Nothing can without 
a Contradiction be ſaid to Act Immediately on what is at 
2 Diſtance , *ris clear that ſuch a Proper Univer- 
ſal Suſtentation (which could be the Original Effect of 
Nothing but the Eternal Independent Being) can't be ſup- 
pos'd without an Univerſal Intimate Penetration and Omni- 
preſence. 
The Suppoſition of Such a Penetration can't reaſonably . 
be ſuſpected ro be Inconſiſtent with that Subſtantial Di- 
1 E 4 | ſtinction 
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ſtinction which is Neceſſary to be aſſerted between the 
Creator and his Creatures. For the Creatures may, not- 
withſtanding , very wel be Diſtinct Beings and Subſtances, 
inaſmuch as they are not only, for the moſt part, entirely 
deſtitute of ſuch Perfections as we have diſcover'd in the 
Deity (being Unadive, Unintelligent, and Unelective) but 
are, in the General, the Ultimate Subjects of Some or 
Other Property which (as including Imperfection) can't but 
be Incompatible to Him; ſuch as Mobility, Diviſibili- 
Fy &C. | | 
7 If indeed, with Spinoza, we wil needs confine our 
ſelves to the Stricteſt Notion of Subſtance, and allow it 
to agree to nothing but what is Abſolutely Independent, 
we muſt then, with Him, baniſh All Real Diſtinction 
of Beings out of the World, and aſſert but One Sub- 
ſtance or Real Being; and muſt, by conſequence, allow 
that there's no other Deity but the Material Univerſe. But 
fince, on the contrary , we are aſſur'd that, beſides the 
Original or Independent Being, there are Subjects of At- 
tributes not only very Different but Contrary to His (ſuch 
as we mention'd above; ) conſequently as we muſt , not- 
withſtanding the moſt Intimate Pei. etration, aſſert an Im- 
mutable Diſtinction between Them and the Independent 
Being, ſo we may in the Larger and no leſs Proper Senſe, 
allow the Title of Subſtance to Both. For to be the Ulti- 
mate Subjects of Peculiar Attributes is, according to the 
Original Signification of the Word, to be Diſtinct Subſtan- 
ces. Which make's it clear that Spinoza do's no more than 
beg the Whole Queſtion in debate when in the Beginin 
of his Demonſtrations he ſuppole's ſo Dogmatically 5 
without the leaſt Proof that nothing is Properly a Subſtan- 
ce but what is Abſolutely Independent; or, as he expreſſe's 
it, * What exiſt's in it's Self, and is conceiv'd by it's Self, 
or whoſe Conception du nt need or require the Conception o 
any Other Thing in order to it's being form d. Which he 
—_— after- 


rer Subſtantiam intelligo quod in ſe oft & per Is concipitur ; hot 
oft , id cuſus Concepius non indiget Conceptu alterius rei a quo for- 
mari debeat. Spin, in Eth, P. 1. Def. z. | | 
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afterwards explain's when he tells us, Tic the very Nature 
of Subſtance to exiſt , or it's Eſſence neceſſarily include t Exiſten- 
ce. And yet tis on this too Strait Definition of Subſian- 
ce, together with the Suppoſition of the Abſolute Infinity 
of Extenſion, and an Abſolute Material Plenum (both which 
We conceive wil be likewiſe ſufficiently confured in the 
Second Part of this Enquiry) that the Main Demonſtra- 
tions of Spinoxas Divinity are built. 


Ad Naturam Subſtantie pertinet exiſtere ; hoc eſt , ipſius Eſſen- 


tia inuolvit neceſſarid Exiſtentiam. Id. Prop. 7. 


| CHAP. XI. 

IT. THE next Idea of the Divine Sufficiency or Per- 

fection with reference to Other Beings as Actually 
Exiſtent is deriv'd from the Viſible Effects of Wiſdom to 
be obſerv'd in the World, and may, perhaps, not unfitly 
be expreſt by the Word Government, Under which we 
ſhal crave Liberty to comprehend All the Effects of the 
Wiſdom of the Omnipotent Being as governing or moderating 
his own Afivity both in Propoſing his Ends and in Diſpo- 
(ing and Managing the ſeveral Creatures agreeably to their 


Natures for the moſt effeftual Attainment of em. 


The Great End of the Creator in the Production of 
the World we may be aſſurd was the Univerſal Benefit and 
Happinels of his Creatures according to their 'ſeveral Ca- 
pacitys. For as we have already prov'd that the Perfec- 
tion of his Nature was abſolutely inconſiſtent with the Pro- 

ſal of a Chief End in the Creation which was either E- 
vil, or leſs Good, or Indifferent ; ſo the Same Perfection 
may convince us that his End in Creating the World could 
not be any Good or Adyantage to Himſelf who was Indi- 
gent of Nothing and whoſe Eſſential Happineſs was abſo- 
Jutely Incapable of the leaſt Acceſſion. 

The Means which his Wiſdom ha's employ'd for the 
obtainment of his Ends wil appear in the General to 


be, 
E 5 1. That 
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1. That moſt Exact and Orderly Conſtitution and Diſpoſe- 
tiom of the ſeveral Parts of the World. And. k 
2, That admirably Prudent Regalation or Government of 
ſuch Parts of it as are furniſht with a Principle of Life and 
Action. Of Both which in their Order. 5 
In diſcourſing of the Former of Theſe Means we ſhal, | 
here, omit many of the uſual Inſtances. of Wiſdom and |} 
Deſign, nor only becauſe they have been already ſufficient- 
ly confider'd by Others, but chiefly becauſe , being ſuch 
as were abſolutely Neceſſary eitber to the Whole, or to 
ſuch Parts of the World to which they peculiarly belong; 
they teem not ſo fit to be objected to Men of Atheiſtick 
Principles as Proofs of the Divine Agency , fince they may 
be eluded as mere Neceſſary Prerequiſites to the Pre- 
ſent State ot Things. For, may an Epicurean Atheiſt ſay , 
We are not ſo Abſurd as to imagin Caſual Effects*to have 
been ſubject to the rigorous Lawa of Mechaniſm , or that 
the Eternal Selfmotive Matter of the Univerſe combin'd 
at the firſt into none but Regular Models. For it's infig 
nitely probable there have been Innumerable Worlds in 
the Boundleſs Extent of Eternity which, by reaſon of their 
Confuſion and Irregularity , ſucceſſively diffoly'd into their 
Original Atoms ere a World ſo Regular and Conſiſtent as 
This could be compos'd. And, ev'n in the Preſent Frame 
of Things, it's not to be imagin'd (in conſiſtence with 
our Principles ) that the ſeveral Parts were all at the very 
firſt Hit ſo wel diſpos d as they now appear to be: It being 
equally probable that Innumerable Beings have exiſted 
therein, which becauſe of ſome Eſſential Defect in their 
Conititution ſoon return'd to their Firſt Principles, or 
elſe, wanting a Capacity to Propagate their Species, became 
extinct. According to which Hypotheſis a Perſon of thar 
Character wil be far from admitting ſuch Regularitys as 
Arguments of Wiſdom and Deſign; as conceiving em to 
have been no more than was Neceſſary to the Continuncde 
of the Few Caſual Effects which he ſuppoſe's to have 
14 4 4 the Infinite Numbers that have long ſince x 
Peliint. | 1 | | 
"WW e ſhal therefoie, for the preſent, not only * roy | 
| nſtan- 
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| and Nature of God. © FE. 
Inſtances, but gratifie our Epicurean ſo far as to admit his 
Principles of Neceſſary Unintelligent Matter and Eternal 
Motion. We'l ſuppoſe (what he could never have d) 


that this Motion was a Capable Principle of Variety. 


Upon which Suppoſitions we ſhal not (at preſent) deny 
it to have been Poſſible (tho Infinitely Improbable) that 
after Innumerable fruſtraneous Rencounters and Combi- 
nations of the Parts of Matter, ſuch a Frame of: Things 


might have reſulted as ſhould have had no Eſſential De- 
fect or Blunder in it, but ſo much Order and Harmony 


as was abſolutely Neceſſary to the Subſiſtence both of 
the Whole and it's ſeveral Parts. Which is the Utmoſt 
hat the Epicurean Hypotheſis is fit to account for. 

But, in requital for theſe liberal Conceſſions, we ſhal 
expect that our Adverſarys wil grant it moſt reaſonable 
to conclude that, on the contrary Suppoſition of ſuch 


an Intelligent Cauſe as we think we have prov'd an Ab- 


ſolutely Neceſſary Being muſt have been, he would, be- 
ſides what was requiſite to the bare Subſiſtence of his 
Creatures, have left ſome Characters of Wiſdom impreſt 
upon em ſufficient to diftinguiſh em from ſuch Caſual Ef- 
fects as (on ſuppoſition of their already baM'd Principles) 
we have allow'd to be Poſſible: And, conſequently , That 
if it can be made appear that the Preſent Syſteme of 
Things (beſides the Regularity neceſſary to it's Subſiſten- 
ce) ha's ſuch Characters of Wiſdom every where legible 
in it, they'l own it far more reaſonable to believe they 
were the —— and Signatures of ſuch a Being than 
the random Effects of Unmanag'd Motion and Impulſe. 
" expectation of This we ſhal. produce a few Parti- 
culars. K P © e 
1. Suppoſing that after Innumerable Ages the Matter 
of the Univerſe, by an Internal Principle of Motion, might 
at laſt have Caſually combin'd into Somewhat like a 
World, yet it can't reaſonably be imagin'd but that this 


World (tho it might have had no Fundamental or De- 


ſtructive Errour in it's Conſtitution yet) would have 
been full of Deformitys and Irregularitys in things not 
Eſſential to the Subſiſtence either of Whole or of 

any 
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76 An Enquiry into the Exiſtence, 
any of it's Parts. We might then, without doubt, have 
expected to ſee verifi d all the Monſtrous Tales of 
the Poets and Hideous Fictions of Dreaming Monks and 
Legendarys. Men of Irreligious Principles could not 
have fail'd to be gratifi'd with all the various Inſtances 
of Blunder and Deformity that can be imagin'd in con- 
ſiſtence with the Mechaniſm of the World and the Life 


of Animals. 


But what Pains muſt they, vainly, take to diſcover One 
ſuch Inſtance in the Preſent Frame of Things? And how 
Diſagreeable an Employment muſt it needs be to an Atheiſt, 
who ha's any Fondneſs for his Principles, to be at the 
Expenſe of ſo much Labour to diſcover Defects and 
Irregularitys in That which to a Diligent Obſerver ſtil 
appears more Admirable , and which wil never fail to 
ſuggeſt New Arguments ſufficient to Mortifie his Pride and 
ſhock his Infidelity. | 

To inſtance only in a Few Particulars which may ſeem 
the moſt Exceptionable, * 

It the Craggineſs and Outward Deformity of Rocks and 
Mountains offend his Sight, a little Enquiry wil be ſuffi- 
cient to convince him that Theſe ought not to be attribu- 
ted to a Defect of Skil and Contrivance , but are partly-to 
be reſolv d into Accidental Cauſes (ſuch as Tempeſts, Inun- 
dations , Earthquakes &c.) and partly to be aſcrib'd to 
Deſign. For theſe we may conſider as the Foils of Nature 
whoſe Deformity is Wiſely contriv'd to ſet off the Beau- 
tys of it's Nobler Parts. 

Tf the Minuter Parts of Nature ſeem void of Beauty and 
Regularity , a Microſcope wil ſoon undeceive him, and 
raiſe his Contempt into Wonder and Aſtoniſhment. For 
Many of theſe diſcover more ſurprizing Characters and Sig- 
natures of the Divine Wiſdom than Mot of it's Larger 
Productions: Since in theſe we ſee All thoſe Miracles inan 
a Narrower Compaſs which we uſe to admire in the more 
Bulky Objects. Thus if we look upon the Seeds of Plants, | 


we ſhal find they are no other than the Entire Plants them- 


{elves in Miniature : So that their Procreation is nothing 
elſe but Nutrition or Augmentation of Parts. The 1 
| "7" ny 
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2nd Nature of God. 77 
ha's been obſerv'd of the Firſt Rudiments of Ani- 
mals. 

If certain Species of Animals ſeem Defective, their 
very Defects (which yet are only di non wil yield 
an Argument of Contrivance and Deſign. For ſeveral 
Organs or Members would have been abſolutely Ulcleſs 
in Some Parts of the World (ſuppoſe in the Water or 


within the Surface of the Earth) wich yet it was not fit 


ſhould want their Proper Inhabitants. | 

If he look beyond this Earth and it's neighbouring 
Planets, and view the Wider Spaces of the Heavens ſhining 
with the united Glorys of Innumerable Fixt Stars, he'lſee 


little cauſe to object that theſe are not diſpos'd into Regu- 


lar Figures but ſeem careleſsly ſcatter'd like Seeds u 
the Earth. For this ſeeming Diſorder may be ſaid to re- 
preſent ſomething more Noble and Majeſtick, and which 
more ſenſibly ſtrike's the Phanſy , than the moſt Regular 
Models of — Art. Beſides, tis plain that neither 
our Station nor the Imperfection of our Sight wil perrnit 
us to view the Heavens to the beſt Advantage: *Tis pro- 
bably bur as a Point (if compar'd with the Remoter Spaces 
of the World) which bound's our Proſpect. From whence 
we may have as little reaſon to attempt to form an Idea of 
the Whole as an Ant ro judge of the Dimenſions and Beau- 
ty of the Earth by what may be obſerv'd in a Molehil. 
But how Beautiful an Idea of thoſe Remoter Spaces would 
the New Philoſophy give him, which, with ſo much Rea- 
fon, from the Analogie of Nature , conclude's the Fixt 
Stars to be the Centres of ſo many Particular Syſtemes, 
and as ſo many Suns to diſtribute Light and Heat to their 
Peculiar Planers ? This Hypotheſis would repreſent the 
Univerſe to him as an Aſſembly of Innumerable Worlds, 
each full of the Marks of the Great Creator's Wiſdom, 
rang'd at Diſtances the moſt Regular and Convenient thar 
can be imagin'd. For *tis not doubted but the Diſtances 
of the Planets of Our Syſteme are Actually ſuch. 

The Deformity of Some Things conſiſt's in Imagination 


only, proceeding from Antipathy or Averſion; ſuch as is 


the Hatred between Men and Serpents, &c. 


The 
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An Enquiry into the Exiſtence 


te ſeeming want of Beauty in Others might Proceed 


from Defign. For did the Same Comlineſs diſcover it's 
Self in All the Parts of Nature which is ſo remarkable in 
Some, the Art of Man would have no ſubject to work up- 
on, or at leaſt could not exert it's ſelf without the Regret 
of marring the Work of his Maker. 

Beſides, The Diſagreeableneſs of ſome Things may fre- 
quently proceed from the Peculiar Make of our Senſes, or 
the Complexions and Conſtitutions of our Bodys. For it's 
reaſonable to think that a very Exquiſite Figure and Con- 
texture of Parts may ſometimes cauſe none of the moſt 
grateful Impreſſions on our Organs. This may appear from 
the Regular ſhapes of the Minute Parts of Salts; and 
from the Effects of Poiſons which are ſometimes found to 
be different on different Animals. 

Io conclude, The Preſent Frame of Things ſeem's fo 
far from being juſtly chargeable with Blunder , Irregulari- 
ty, and Deformity that, to the leſs confiderate, divers 


- Inſtances of Regularity and Deſign may appear Superfluous. 


Of This ſort are the Regular ſhapes and the Colours of Di- 
vers Stones, and particularly the Curious Figures of the 
Leaves of Plants which are found Naturally repreſented 


on Coalſlate. The Wiſe Author of Nature ha'sn't left 


ev'n the Dark Entrails of the Earth without Teſtimonys 
of his Divine Skil , to the end that Obſerving Men 
might no where want Motives to admire and adore 


him. 


2. Suppoſing it might ſo have happen'd that the U- 
niverſe ſhou'd have yielded no Imaginable Inſtance of 
Blunder and Detormity , yet tis unconceivable , on this 
Atheiſtick Hypotheſis , how Every thing ſhould have been 
diſpos'd for the Beſt, as in the. Preſent Syſteme of 
Things. As, — 

1. That Nothing ſhould be without it's U. The Ob- 
ſervation of the World long ſince oblig'd the Philoſophers 
(tho, ſome of em, not very Partial to the Cauſe of a 
Deity) to confeſs and lay it down for a Maxim That Na- 
thre doth Nothing in vain. | tt glans 

*T'were a ridiculous Labour to undertake a Diſcovery of 
. the 
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a2 Nature of God, : 79 
the Uſefulneſs of Every Thing in Nature, which is ſo 
Various and Exuberant in it's Productions. *Twil be 
enough if we can Manifeſt the Uſefulneſs of Such things 
as are ſubject to Common Obſervation and Experience. 
For, if none ot Theſe are without their Uſes , we ha- 
ve all the Reaſon in the world to conclude the Same of 
All Others. | | 

We ſhal fingle out ſuch Inſtances as ſeem the moſt 
Unaccountable | 

Th6 the Obliquity of the Earth's Axis may ſeem ir- 
reconcilable to Mathematical Exactneſs, yet we are to 
conſider that to This we owe the Pleaſant and Uſeful 
Variety of Seaſons, and the Fitteſt imaginable Proportion 


of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs that is poſſibly con- 


ſiſtent with the Figure of the Earth. 
If it be ſaid the Other Planets are ſet at too great a Diſtan- 


ce from the Earth and, by conſequence , are the leſs ca- 
pable of ſupplying the Abſence of the Sun 's Light; we 


ſha! ſee reaſon to believe that this was ſo order'd to prevent 
a Greater Inconvenience than that of Darkneſs, viz , the 
Deſtruction of Plants and Animals by Exceſſive and Diſor- 
derly Tides or Elevations of the fea , which are obferv'd 
to Depend on the Motions and Neighbourhood of thoſe 
Great Bodys. | | | 
To the Fixt Stars, ( tho many of em ſeem to be 
made only to twinkle, and appear to be almoſt as In- 
ſigniſicant Members of the World as either a Spark or 
2Gloworm yet) we partly owe the Solid advantages we 
reap by Navigation ; not to mention the Greater ad- 
vantages of Habitation, Convenience, and Delight which 
they (or at leaſt the Planets which, from the Analogie of 
Nature, we may probab'y conclude do atrend'em ) may 
yield to Innumerable Nobler Beings than our Selves. 
To the Mountains, which Some have miſreprelented as 


the Wens and Excreſcences of Nature, we owe the moſt 


Pleaſant Proſpects, the moſt Delicious Wines, the Richeſt 
and moſt Uſeful Metals, Minerals, and other Follils ; and 
that which is more than All, the Convenience of Naviga- 
ble Rivers and Fountains, | 2 
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30 An Enquiry into the Exiſtence 
To the Seas we Fr. — for thoſe Vaſt Quantitys of 
Vapours which refreſh and fructify the Earth; and for our 
Speedy and Commodious Paſſage to the Remoteſt Na- 
tions. Both which Bleſſings we muſt in a. very great de- 
gree have wanted had the Proportion of the Waters to the 
dry Land been conſiderably leſs than at preſent. - 

If Poiſons are ſometimes deſtructive, yet when skilfully 
prepar d, they become Beneficial , and the Means to pre- 
ſerve Life when Food is inſufficient to that end. 

. To Whirlwinds and Thunder we owe the Diſſipation of 
Peſtilential Steams and the Cleanſing of the Air the. Chief 
Inſtrument of Life. | | 
In ſhort, If the Air be ſometimes the Vehicle of In- 
fection and Blaſting; if the Water be render'd Unſafe by 
Rocks, Quickſands and Whirlpools; If the Fire be prone to 
Coniflagrations ; If the Earth ſometimes tremble's and 
Swallow's up it's Inhabitants ; neither are Theſe without 
their Uſes. If it was convenient to implant in us the 
Principle of Fear , it could not be amiſs to place us among 
ſuch Objects as are apt ſometimes to excite and exerciſe 
it. If it be natural to Men as Creatures to be Defectible 
and capable of Degeneracy , then whatever contribure's to 
retain em within the Bounds of Duty and Allegiance, and 
thereby prevent's a Greater Evil, become's it's ſelf an Ad- 
vantage. But, what could have been a more Effectual 
Curb on Vice and Spur to Virtue than that which is apt 
to remind us how eaſily the Elements may be arm'd 
againſt us to our Deſtruction, and the very Supports of 
our Lives become the Inſtruments of our Maker's 
Juſtice ? 

2. Tis ſtil leſs conceivable on the Principles of E- 
picurus how the Same Thing ſhould have been diſpos'd 
for ſuch Variety of Particular Uſes as may be oblervy'd 
in the World, To obtain a great Number of Ends by 
as few Means as may be, is the Higheſt Point of Wil- 
dom. But Nothing can be imagin'd more Admirable 
in This reſpect than the Preſent Frame of Things. Thus, 
tho the Humane Body is compos'd of a Great Variety 
of Parts, yet how much more Numerous are their 5 — 
{a | | W 
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e Nature of God. * 
How many are the Uſes of the Hand which ; directed 


by Reaſon , is inſtead of All other Inſtruments ? How 


oY 


* 


many Advantages do we owe to the Eye, the Ear, and 


the Tongue? And, if we take a deeper View and look 
into the Minuter Parts of which Theſe are compound- 
ed, What can be more Admirable than the Variety of Aims 
and Intentions that may be obſerv'd in Each? The ſe- 
veral Uſes of the Structure and Poſition of each Single 
Muſcle have been compured by Galen in his Book de 
Formatione Fetiis to be no leſs than Ten. The like may 
be obſerv'd with reference to the Bones and Other Si- 
milar Parts; bur eſpecially with reſpe& to the Members 
or ſuch Parts as are Heterogeneous or Diſlimilae.” Yer it's 
not to be doubted but that a far leſs degree of Uſefulneſs 
in any of Theſe might have been ſufficient to our, Subliſt- 
ence. 

3. Tis ſtill leſs accountable, by the Epicurean Principles, 
how Every thing could be adapted to it's particular Uſes in 
the Firteſt and moſt Regular Manner. Yet, what Inſtru- 
ment could be better ſuited ro Viſion than the Eye, to 
Operation than the Hand, ro Motion than the Foot or 
Wing? What could have been invented ſo convenient as 
the Diſtances , Inclinations , and Celeritys of the Planets 
of Our Syſteme 2 What could be more Nice and Exact 
in the General than the Adjuſtment of the Make of the 


Bodys and the Degrees of All Senſations of Animals to 


their Common and Particular Circumitances? This who- 
ever ha's obſerv'd can never enough admire. Yet neither 

can ſuch Exactneſs in All theſe reſpects be imagin'd to have 

been of Abſolute Necellity to the Subfiſtence and Preſer- 

vation of Animals. wr 

4. Tis no leſs Unaccountable by the Hypotheſis of E- 
picurus that ſo many different Parts ſhould ſo Fitly and Har- 
monioutly conſpire to One Common Uſe. tiow Different 


are the Parts that contribute to Motion and Nutrition 


in Man and other Animals? Yet how Fit is their Poſition 
and how exquititly Regular is their Action? But what 
is chiefly to be noted is, that All theſe Parts were not Ab- 
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4 b An Enquiry into the Exiſtence 
Perfection of em. For had the leaſt Part been wanting. 


the Acts would have been Imperfect or Irregular ; and 


ſhould Others have been added they could not have been 


better d or improvd. A Man might have been ca- 
ble of Nouriſhment without the Aſſiſtance of the 
ongue or Spittle; but it muſt have requir'd more Time, 


4 


and been attended with leſs Pleaſure. A Bird might have | 


been capable of Flight without the Direction or Steerage 


of it's Tail ; but then twould have been leſs Steddy and | 
difficultly govern'd. And, by the addition of Theſe (how 


inconſiderable ſoever they may ſeem in Themſelves ) the 


Acts are render'd ſo Perfect that the Wit of Man is inca- | : 


pable of Haking the leaſt Improvement. 


5. Tis ſtil leſs accountable by the Principles of Epicu- 7 
riſm that almoſt Every thing thould be diſpos'd not only | 
for Uſe but for Ornament. The * of Nature need 


no Artifice to varniſh and ſet em off. Tis a ſufficient 


Acknowledgment of This that the moſt admir'd Artiſts never 


Ki 


propoſe to Exceed but to Imitate it. The Naked Eye 
may convince us of the Exquiſite Colours and Propor- 
tions of the Greater Parts of the World; and the Mi- 


croſcope wil ſurprize us with the far more Admirable 


Structure and Symmetrie of the Leſſer. But in nothing ö 


is this Beauty more remarkable than in Animals and Ve- 


getables. Yet ſure none can be ſo Abſurd as to ima- 


n that mere Colour and Proportion in the Outward 


ake of their Bodys was of Abſolute Neceſſity to their 


Subſiſtence. Nor is it a jot more reaſonable to con- 


clude that the ſo Curious Embroidery of the Veins, Ar- 


terys, and Fibres in their Inward Conſtituton was thus Ne- 


ceſſary. For a Skilful Anatomiſt or Botaniſt know's how | 


7 
F 


do ſeparate divers of thoſe Parts without the Deſtruction E 
of the Individual. And yer ſuch Beauty and Exactneſs 
in the Outward and Inward Make of Plants and Ani- 9 
mals is not only every where to be met with in the 
World, but Both are diverſifid almoſt Infinitly and be- 
yond Imagination. | Boy 1 7 
6. Tis equally Unaccountable by That Hypotheſis that 
the moſt Noble and Uſeful Parts of Animals ſhould al- 
ways be either wel ſecur' d or elſe Double. gy | | 


ö Y and Nature of God. 3 
| Heart and Brain » which *rwas requiſite ſhould de Sins 
ele, are lodg'd in the Interiour Part of the Body, and 
ſtrongly fortif'd with the Bones of the Head and Breaſt. 
The Lungs and Kidneys , tho likewiſe plac'd Within 
the Body yet , becauſe by the narure of their Office 
more ſubject to Accidents, are Double; to the end that 
if, by Obſtructions or any other Miſchief, the One 
ſhould become Unſerviceable , the Other might be ſuf- 
ficient to preſerve the Individual. Thus, the Eyes, being 
neceſſarily plac'd in the Exteriour Part, are giv'n us by 
Pairs, and guarded by Eyebrows and Lids fortif'd with 
| Briſtles. And not only ſo , but in Some Animals, by 
whoſe method of living they are more exposd to dan- 
ger, we may obſerve a peculiar Proviſion for their Se- 
curity by means of a certain Horny moveable Membrane 
which, being tranſparent , hinder's not the Sight ev'n 
at the time when it guard's ir from Accidents. This 
may be obſery'd in Frogs and, with ſome Variety, in 
divers other Animals. Vet theſe Precautions can't be 
pretended to have been Abſolutely Neceſſary to their Sub- 


;. fiſtence, any more than thoſe in the former Inſtances to 


our Own. | 

7. Tis equally Unaccountable by the Principles of E- 
picurus that all Uſeleſs Expenſe of Organs in Animals ſhould . 
{ be avoided. As the Great Author of Nature ha's been 
very Bountiful with reſpect to the Multiplicity of the Uſes 


ir of ſuch Organs or Members as he ha's beſtow'd , fo he 


ha's been no leſs Sparing and Frugal with reference to the 
Organs Themſelves. As there is no Part but what he's 
irs Ule in General, ſo there's none but is ſuited to the Par- 
ticular State and Circumſtances of the Animal to which i 
belong's. Thus Animals whole Peculiar - Make and Con- 
ſtitution ha's qualifi d em to be the Conſtant Inhabiranrs 
of the Watry Element (Which is not lo fit tor the Convey- 
ance of Sounds) are obtery'd to want the Organs pfoper 


| & for the forming of Sounds. And thus Animas which have 


Teeth on Both Jaws have but One Stomach ; ſince in 
Them any more would have been Superfluous and Un- 
neceſſary to Digeſtion. Whereas, had the Epicurean Hy- 
| "RR — + MY pothels 
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potheſis been True, we might have expected to have 
ſeen all the imaginable Inſtances of Superfluity as wel as 
of Defect. 1 | 

But here I apprehend it may be objected that Divers of 
theſe Inſtances of Contrivance and Deſign are to be ob- 
ſerv'd in ſuch Animals as are ſaid to be ſHonte Nata or 
| bred of Putrefaction and Moiſture. 


But admitting there are ſuch Animals, and that their 
Make or Conſtitution yield's equal Appearances of Wiſdom 27 
and Skil with that of Other Beings , tis evidently moſt rea- 
ſonable to conclude from thence that they likewiſe pro- 


ceeded from the Mediate or Immediate Efficiency of a Wile 


and Intelligent Cauſe. And fo much the rather, becauſe 
Wiſdom is ever moſt diſcernable when it produce's a Re- 7? 


gular Effet from Indiſpos'd Materials. Ar leaſt , no Ad- 


mirer of Epicurus can imagin ſuch a Conſtant Regularity | 
as is obferv'd in thoſe reputed Equivocal Animals to have 
been purely Caſual in any tolerable Conſiſtence with his 
Principles, which ſuppoſe ſuch Innumerable Blunders 
to have happen d at the Original Coalition of the Parts of 


On 


Matter. 


Yet that this Opinion of Equivocal Generation isa great : 


Miſtake is ſufficiently clear from the Diſcoverys of divers 
of the Moderns , who have made it appear that there's 


no Animal Produc't in the Preſent Courſe of Nature but 
by means of ſome; Other Animal from ſome Preèxiſtent 


Seed. 


been confuted. 


Laſtly, Others wil poſſibly have recourſe with the Spi- 7 
zoſiſts to that en Hypotheſis of the Eternity of the 
nd State of Things; and wil pretend to re- 


Preſent Frame a 
verſe the Edge of our Argument by producing the Regu- 
| darity and other Perfections of the World to prove it to 


be that Neceſſary and Perfect Being which we former- 2 


ly 


Others wil perhaps allow theſe Inſtances of Wiſdom and 
Deſign, but wil chooſe to aſcribe *em to an Eternal Ma- | 
terial Anima Muna: or Soul of the World. But this 
Notion of a Soul of the World is no other than a | 
Corrupt and Diſparaging Idea of God, and ha's already | 
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ly diſcover d, and not the Effect of Wiſdom and F ind 
8 But this Conceit ha's likewiſe been abundantly 
confuted already when we demonſtrated the Abſurdity of 
Abſolutely Neceſlary Matter and the Poſſibility and Reali- 


ty of a Creation. And, perhaps, it need's no better Con- 


utation than that of the Epicurean Poët Lucretius arguing 
from the late Begining of Hiſtory and the Invention of 


Arts and Sciences. 


= = =- = F&i nulla fuit Genitalis Origo 
Terrarum && Celi, ſemperque Æterna fuere 
Cur ſupra Bellum Thebanum &. Funera Troje 
Non alias alii quoque Res cecinere Poete ? 


But grant the World Eternal, grant it knew 
No Infancy, and grant it never New; 
Why then no Wars our Poets Songs employ 
"I Siege of Thebes, or that of Troy? 
: CREEca 


So that, upon the Whole, it muſt be confeſt by ſuch as 


ever usd the leaſt Obſervation and Reflection that the 
World every where abound's with ſuch Characters and 
Impreſſes of Inimitable Wiſdom as make it Inſinitly rea- 
| ſonable to conclude it to be the Creature of a Perfectly 


Wiſe and Beneficent Being. | 

If. 2. The Other of thoſe Means wy os & by the Di- 
vine Wiſdom for the attaining it's Great Ends in the Crea- 
tion we obſery'd to be that Admirable Regulation or Go- 


vernment of ſuch Parts of the World as are furniſht with 


a Principle of Life and Action. This we may perceive to 
be different according to the Diverſity of it's Subjects; 
which are either Rational or Irrational. The Government 
of the Former is by Laws, of the Latter by Inſtincts. We 


{hal begin with the Latter. | ©. 
If we view the Actions —— Brute Animals in general, 
DIY 3 b we 
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we ſhal perhaps ſee little reaſon to believe they proceed 
either from an Innate Intelligent Principle, or from the 
mere Mechaniſm or Texture of their Organs. 

1. Not from an Innate Intelligent Principle. For tho 
divers of*em to which they are Naturally bent , have a 
near Reſemblance of Contrivance and Deſign , yet the 
Invariableneſs of ſuch Actions ſufficiently diſcover's *em 
not to be the Effects of Reaſon. The Productions of 


Reaſon are wont to be diver{ifi'd to an almoſt Infinite 


Variety. If All the Great Maſters in Architecture were | 
order'd ſeverally to compoſe the moſt Exquiſite Model of | 


a Royal Palace that they could contrive, we ſhould find 
the Models as diſtinguiſhable as their Authors. Or ſhould 


the moſt Celebrated Orators in the World undertake to de- 
claim on any Particular Subject, 'tis great Odds whether 


any Two of em would be found exactly to agree in their 
Methods and Materials. Whereas in the moſt Admir'd 
Performances of Brutes the caſe is very different. Birds 
of the Same Species in the ſame C imate build their Neſts 
of the Same Materials (if Procurable) and in the Same 
Form. The ſeveral Communitys of Bees, without any 


precedent Inſtruction , frame their Habitations in the Same 


anner , as wel as ſubmit to the Same Method of Go- 
vernment. And, (which is no lefs conſiderable to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe) they are Unimprovable as to ſuch Acts as 


they perform by a Natural Propenſion. We may perhaps : 


as ealily teach a Stone in it's Deſcent to deſcribe Circles or 


any other the moſt Regular Figures, as a Bird to build it's 
Net or a Bee to compoſe it's Cells by a new Model. And | 


tho as to Other Acts, towards which they have no natural 
Propenſion, Some Brutes are found capable of Improve- 
ment, yet this argu's no intelligent Principle, but may be 
ſufficiently accounted for from the Mechaniſm of their Bo- 
dys. For frequent Exerciſe producing an Apritude to-par- 
ticular Acts, we may fitly refs 


fo the Motions of the Fingers on a Muſical Inſtrument: 
Which frequently are reguler enough tho perform'd without 
qe uſual Attention or Preception. Let % 

3. Mere Mechaniſm, or the Structure and Organization 
| | 1 


emble ſuch Tricks of Brutes 5 
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of their Parts,ſeem's no fufficient Cauſe of All the 
of Brutes. This may appear from the Variableneſs of ſuch 
Unimprov'd Actions of theirs as don't proceed from any 
Natural Propenſion. As Some Actions of Brutes are Na- 
tural and Uniform, ſo Others are ſo ſtrangely Diverſifid 
that they ſeem near akin to ſuch as are Voluntary. Which 
Obſervation may be made not only with reference to ſuch 
Animals as are ſeemingly more Perfect, ſuch as Apes, 
Beavers &c., but ev'n with reſpect to ſuch as are reputed 
the Meaneſt and moſt Contemptible. If we look upon an 
Anthill or into a Beehive we ſhal obſerve thoſe Little Ani- 
mals almoſt as differently employ'd as the Inhabitants of a 
City. When, at the ſame time, they are every way beſet 
with the Same Objects and , for ought appear's , receive 
the Same Impreſſions from Without. A Sufficient Proof 
that the Diverſity in their Actions ought not to be aſcrib'd 
to any External Impreſſions working on the Mechaniſm of 
their Bodys, but rather to ſuch an Internal Vital Principle 
as direct's the Motions of thoſe who perform ſuch ſtrange 
Actions in their Sleep. 

We may therefore properly enough diſtinguiſh the Prin- 
ciple of Brutal Action by the Name of Phantaſy ; ſince 
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This, ev'n in our Selves, is found to be diſtinct from Rea- 


ſon, and yet to be a Vital Principle ſufficiently diſtinguiſht 


from mere Mechaniſm. | 


Now as Reaſon is the Governing Principle of Man, ſo 


\ Phantaſy is of Brutes. And as the Dictates of every man's 


Reaſon, how Different ſoever in Matters of leſs ern 
or greater Diffioulty yet, are commonly Uniform with re- 


IE ference to Actions of the Utmoſt Con equence to the Ge- 


neral Welfare of the Humane Species, and are wont to 
come under the Notion of Laws; ſo in Brutes the Impreſ- 
ſions of Phantaſy, how Different and Variable ſoever in 
Caſes of leſs Concern, may yet be obſer vd to be Uniform 


when they tend directly to the benefit and Preſervation of 


their reſpective Kinds; and they are commonly call d Iaſtincłs. 
Which Inſtincts are in ſome reſpect the Same to Brutes 
that Laws are to Men and Ocher Intelligent Creatures. 
Such are the Inſtincts of Gratitude to Benefactors, of 
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Aſſociation for mutual Defenſe, of Proviſion for their Young, 
and the like. 0 
And herein is the Wiſdom of the Great Father of the 
World moſt clearly viſible, in that he ha's implanted ſuch 
an Uniform Principle of Action in thoſe leſs capable A- 
gents which ſo directly tend's to the attaining his moſt Be- 


neficent End The Univerſal Welfare and Advantage of the | 


Vital Part of his Creation. x 

2. The Other Method of, Government inſtituted by the 
Wiſe Author of Nature is by Laws. Which Government 
is Twofold ; either of Particulars or of Communitys. It's 
Foundation is the Abſolute Propriety of the Creator in 
his Creatures antecedent; to Conſent or Contract. It's 


Original Rule or Standard is the Nature and Wil of the 


Supreme Governor. It's Immediate Inſtrument is Reaſon, 
or that Faculty of Comparing and Connecting Truths 
already known in order to the Illation and Diſcovery of 
Qther Truths before unknown. 

The Exiſtence or Reality of this Government appear's 
from hence, that there are (as we juſt now obſerv'd, cer- 
tain Uniform Beneſicial Dictates of Reaſon with reference 
to Matters of the Higheſt Concern tothe Welfare and Hap- 
pineſs of Intelligent Creatures , grounded on the Natural 
Relations of Fit and Unſit Diſcernable in Things and 
Actions, of which every ſuch Creature acting like him- 

ſelf can't be ignorant. Theſe Dictates are qualifi'd to be a 


Rule of Action and a Standard of the Conduct of Life. 


Rut whatever appear's qualifi'd tobe a Rule with reference 
to the Actions of the, Creatures can be no other than a 
Law with reference to the Deſign of the Creator, whoſo 
Immutable Uniform Intent (as was proy'd ) can't but be 
The Univerſal Good of his Creation, | 
In the Subjects of this Government (of how different 
Natures and Circumſtances ſaever in Other reſpects) there 
muſt be theſe Two Principal Qualifications ,' Reaſon and 
Liberty. Without the Former they can't be qualifi'd for the 
Knowledge of their Duty; without the Latter they can 'r 
duly diſcharge it. Where a ſufficient Degree of Eitherof 
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Theſe js Wanting or incapable af due Exerciſe, there a 
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Government by Laws would be Ludicrous and Inſignificant. 
Where Both concur in the requiſite Perfection they found 
an Immediate Obligation to Obedience; tho poſſibly with 
ſome variety proportionate to the degree ot the Perfection 
of Each. From this Obligation reſult's the Suppoſition of 


Rewards and Puniſhments, and of Juſtice in proportioning 


and diſpenſing 'em. Which appear to have the Same 
Foundation and Reaſon with Government it's Self, viz , 
The Abſolute Propriety of the Creator in his Creatures » 
and the Supream Perfection of his Wiſdom which can't 
but Immutably incline him to act in Conformity to the 
States and Capacitys of his Subjects and to that Origi- 
nal Fitneſs or Unfitneſs which is in the Natures and 
Circumſtances of Things. But of this moie wil be ſaid 
anon. | 

Were there no Natural Laws ſo Univerſally promul- 
gated as Theſe, Man the moſt Noble of Inferiour Beings 
who, by reaſon of his Great Capacity, is qualifid for 
ſuch Excellent Purpeſes, would become far more miſchie- 
vous than the Brutes. His Wirand Contrivance, when free 
fromObligation and Reſtraint, would probably ſoon degene- 
rate into Craft and Circumvention. His Ambition would 


know no other Limits but thoſe of his Power, and an 


Ability to Hurt would be reputed a ſufficient Warrant to 
do ſo, Every thing would be meaſur'd by Appetite and 
Intereſt; and All the Virtues would ſhrink into the Nar- 
row Principle of Selflove. The Effects of which would 
be as various as either the wanton Caprices of Fancy » 
or the uncertain Fluctuations of the Rougher Paſſions. 
All men would be Tyrants to the Inferiour Creatures ; 
and Each man (as far as conſiſtent with his Abiliry and 
his Preſent Notion of Intereſt) would be fo to Ano- 
ther, And in ſhort, every thing would tend to a State 
of War and Confuſion as far as the Predominant Principle 
of Selflove and the Natural Inclination to Society would 
permit. Which make's it Manifeſt both how Neceſſary 
ſuch Government is to the Great End of the Creator 
(viz , the Good of his Creatures) and how Unſuitable it 
would be to his W my (and, by conſequence, how Im- 
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oſkible to him) to grant a Diſcharge from the Obligations 


of Reaſon. . 

In attempting to make ſome Diſcovery of the Methods 
of the Divine Wiſdom in that Government which is 
defgn'd for the Prevention of theſe Miſchiefs, we ſhal 
Firſt endeavour to form an Idea of it as it reſpect's 
Particulars , and then add ſomething with reference to 
Divine Government of Communitys. | 


Tho the Wiſdom of the Beneficent Creator in the | 


Government of Particular Perſons as ſuch may wel be 
ſuppos'd in a great degree inſcrutable to Us, yet from the 
Conſideration of the Perfections of his own Nature and 
the Nature and Circumſtances of the Subjects of this Go- 
vernment, compar'd with our Experience and the Credi- 
ble Tradition of Former Ages, we may queſtionleſs, by 
the careful exerciſe of our Reaſon , attain ſome tolerable 
iatisfaftion. In order to which we ſhal proceed by ſteps , 
illuſtrating the Diſcoverys of Reaſon by the Conſent and 
Teſtimony of the Scripture-revelation. | 

I. "Tis evident, as we obſer/d before, that the Great End 
or Deſign of the Wiſe Governor of the World is the Univerſal 


Weifare and Happineſs of his Subjects according to their Several 


Capacitys. "i 
2. As it's the Property of Perfect Wiſdom not only to propoſe 
the Beſt Ends rd 245 * Rz and — Effetual 
Means , ſo we need not doubt but the Wiſeſt of Beings make's 
vſe of ſuch Methods of Government as are moſt conducive to 
zhis his End in con ſiſtence with his own Perfection and with 
the States and Capacitys of his Subjects. 


3. Conſequently, we can't ſuppoſe bis Intent to have been to 


fubjet# the Happineſs of any of bis Creatures to @ Perpetual 
Hazard: Since this would have been to expoſe his own 
Great Deſign to the Continual Danger of a Defeat. © 
4. Therefore, ſince Intelligent Creatures are under a Natu- 
ral Obligation o the Laws of Reafon; and ſince their 
Chief Happineſs could not but depend on their Free Obedience 
to thoſe Laus; and fmce the Exerciſe of Liberty in Im- 
perſect Agents could not be without @ Poſſibility of Diſobedience; 
t can't be ſuppos d ta have been the Deſign of the Wiſe G 
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ur of the World always to ſuſpend their Supreme Happineſs on 
ſo Precarious and Uncertain a Condition as that of a Free Obe- 
dience. | 

5. Tet, a Total Determination or Neceſſitation of Intelligent 
Creatures to Acts of Obedience is Abſolutely Inconſiſtent with 
the Notion of Government by Laws enforc'd by Rewards and 
Puniſhments and conſequently with the Great Creator's IWisdom 
in qualifying *em for ſuch Government. 

This is not only agreeable to Scripture and Reaſon, but 
to Experience; and ſufficiently account's for the Permiſ- 
fon of fin in the World, 

6, Conſequently, Whatever Other ſuppoſition is Totally 
deſtructive of Liberty is alike Inconſiſtent with the Notion of 
Government. by Laws. | 

Such , *tis 3 conceiv'd, is the Opinion of an Ab- 
ſolute and Particular Forcknowlcdge as ſuppos d to be 
founded on Particular Abſolute Decrees of All Evenis both 
Good and Evil and an Univerſal Efficacious Concurſe. 
For this ſeem's manifeſtly to infer an Univerſal External 
Conſtraint which can't but be entirely deſtructive of 
Liberty. As may be ſhown in the Second Book, 

As for ſuch as ſuppoſe an Abſolute Particular Eternal 
Foreknowledge of All Events without ſounding it on Ab- 
ſolute Decrees and an Efficacious Concurſe in order to 
their. Accompliſhment; tho their Opinion ſeem's both moie 
Pious and not ſo Directly Deſtructive of Liberty, yet 
"Tis perhaps equally Indefenſible. For (not again to mention 
it's Inconſiſtence with the Divine Independence) this, at 
leaſt, is Clear, that Whatever is thus Certainly Foreknown 
muſt be Foreknown as Fixt and Determin'd. Bur *tis no 
leſs Clear that All ſuch Events as depend entirely on the 
Creature's Liberty ( whoſe very Nature we have obſerv d 


to conſiſt in an Indetermination) can have had no Fixing 


or r Cauſe. But to ſay that an Event in 
its very Nature Indetermin'd and, by conſequence, in 


it's ſelf Uncertàin, is Certainly Foreknown, is, it's hum- 


bly conceiv'd, to affirm Certainty and Uncertainty of the 
Same Subject at once and in the Same ſenſe. Nor can 
the Certain Foreknowledge of ſuch Events be prov'd _ 
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= | — 1 Propheſys; as may Appear under the Ninth 

tion. 

2 = 2" Determination to Future Obedieuce (in a manner 
agreeable to the Nature of an Intelligent Being) conſequent 
on 4 Free Obedience in a ſtate of Tryal is highly ſuitable to 
the 1 of the Wiſe and Beneficent Governour of the 
World. © | | 
The ſuppoſition of ſuch a Determination as This both 
ſecure's the Great End of the moſt Beneficent Creator , and 
admit's a ſufficient Uſe of the Creature's Liberty. And as 
it's very conſonant to Reaſon, ſo it's exactly agreeable to 
the Chriftian Scheme. For the Scriptures ſufficiently in- 
timate that ſuch of thoſe Nobler Beings (known to Us by 
the Name of Angels) who preſerv'd their Innocence in a 
State of Tryal , *were favour'd with a Confirmation in 
Obedience and Felicity. And we are afſur'd /this wil be 
the Happy Caſe of ſuch Other Intelligent Belngs as ſhal 
make a Right Uſe of their Liberty in the time of their re- 
ſpective Tryals, 15 1 

8. Tie very agreeable to the Wisdom of the Supreme Go- 
vernour that the State of Tryal ſhould be of ſome Latitude, 
10 yield room to Repentauce and Amendment in caſe of 
Tranſgreſſion. 

This is ſufficiently conſiſtent with the. Scripture-revela- 
tion. For tbere's no Neceſſary Reaſon to conclude that 
the Apoſtate Spirits ( tho in very different Circumſtances 
from our's) were doom'd.to Unhappineſs immediately on 
their Firſt Rebellion. And *tis manifeſtly ſuitable ro our 
Own Experience whoſe Whole life appear's to be Ordina- 
rily no other than a State of Tryal. For that it is not the 
Final State of Rewards and Puniſhments is moſt evident 
from the Preſent Unequal Diſtribution of Things. 

This help's us to unravel divers Intricacys in the Con- 
duct of the Divine Government. For if the Preſent Life 
be no other than a State of Tryal, we may ceaſe to won- 
der that Ill men are not always puniſht here, nor the Vir. 
tuous rewarded; or that the Impious ſo frequently abound 
with ſecular Adyantages , while the Virtuous are diſtreſt 
and the Objects of Contempt. For Preſent Proſperity or 
Adverſity can't, on that ſuppoſition, be eicher * 5 
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Evil in Themſelves ; but may be indifferently either the 
One or the Other according to their Aſpect and Influence 
on the Future State: Which, it's moſt evident, may be 
very different according as they are either abugsd or im- 

vd. | 
Peri therefore very conſiſtent with the Wiſdom of the 
Supreme Governour to allow to his Subjects (as he uſu- 
ally do's) the Free nſe of their Facultys , and to ſuffer 
Effects to follow the Influence of their Immediate Cau- 
ſes, without frequently interrupting the eſtabliſht Order of 
Nature. *Twas yery fit that Riches , Honour and Repu- 
tation ſhould uſually be the Effects of Induſtry and Pru- 
dent Management; and that the Contrary Effects ſhould 

roceed from the Contrary Cauſes , without any Peculiar 
egard to Perſons or Circumſtances. For Prudence and 
Induſtry are Political Virtues and Naturally tend to the 
Good of Society, tho they may be ſomerimes exercis'd 
by Perſons Morally Vitious. But indeed when Induſtry 
degenerate's into Rapine and Violence, and Pru- 
dence into Craft and Circumvention then tho their 

Permiſſion is ſtil very agreeable to our Notion of the Di- 
vine Government (as being the Government of Free A- 
gents) yet it may be ſometimes very ſuitable to the Wiſ- 
dom of the Beneticent Governour of the World to inter- 
poſe and to cauſe ſome Variety in the Uſual Series of E- 
vents. But Experience aſſure's us that this do'sn't always 
| happen, and but very Seldom when theſe Vices don't ſo 
Immediately tend to the Deſtruction of Society. For as 
for the Actions of Particular Perſons towards each other in 
this Preſent Scene of Things, we find 'em, for the moſt 
part, to reſemble the Celebrated Games among the Greeks; 
wherein every man was permitted to exert his Whole Skill 
and Activity, and in caſe of Victory receiv'd his Reward 
not according to the Quality of the Perſon but that of the 
Performance. 

9. An Interruption of the State of Tryal by a Determi- 
nation to certain Acts which the Divine Wiſdom may have 
Judg'd fit to be decreed for the General Good either of the 

World or of Entire Communitys, it ſometimes very ſuitable to 017 
Idea of This Divine Government. 
Of 
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Of this Sort, tis humbly conceiv'd , was the Act of 


Judas in Betraying our Saviour; and, in the General, 
whatever Acts may be certainly provd to have been Ab- 
ſolutely foretold in Scripture. 

And tho Some of thoſe Acts, conſider'd in their Im- 
mediate Circumſtances, without regard to their Remoter 
Conſequenees, may ſeem to have been Morally Evil, yet, 
with all due Submiſſion, it appear's to have been no way 
inconſiſtent with the Perfection of the Great Governour 
of the World to preordain'em in order to a much Greater 


Good. For tho We who are Naturally Subject to a Su- 


periour Wil, We who have no Share in the · Supreme Go- 
vernment of the World, nor any ſufficient Capacity to 
judge of or to determin the Tendencys and Conſequences 
of Actions in their Full Extent, may not ordain an Ack 
which, conſider'd in it's Immediate Circumſtances , ap- 


pear's to be Evil, that Good may come of it; yet it's con- 


ceiv'd the Caſe is widely different with reſpect to the Su- 
e Governour. | "TE 
This, if it can be ſet in a due Light, wil perhaps prove 
no Inconſiderable Expedient towards the removing of 
Many Difficultys which have caſt fo thick a Darkneſs on 
divers Acts of the Divine Government. To which end 1 
ſhal humbly offer the Following Remarks. | 
I. 1. Tis clear that the Notion ev'n of Moral Natural 
Evil do'sn't conſiſt in it's being any Real Detriment to the 


Great Governour of the World. When therefore we 
meet with ſuch Expreſſions in the Scripture-revelation as 
ſeem to aſcribe to him the Paſſions of Anger and Revenge. 


or to intimate that Sin is any Diſturbance to his Re- 


poſe and Felicity , tis agreed by All Sober Reaſoners that 


they are to be underſtood as ſpoken in Condeſcenſion to 
Humane Capacitys. | N 
.. Tis e that no Humane Act is in it's ſelf ei- 
ther Morally Good or Evil, but Indifferent. If there- 
fore any Act become's either the One or the Other, it 
muſt be on account of it's Proper Circumſtances and 
Natural Conſequencesj; or by reaſon of the Relations it 
acquire s. Now, tho the Original Realon why the No- 
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tion of Moral Natwra! Evil become's affixt to any * bo 


cular Relations of Natural Acts is not the Mere Arbitrary 
Pleaſure of the Deity, but his vefy Nature, yet tis That 


Perfection of his Nature which we muſt conceive to have 
an Immediate Influence on the Government of the World 
and to be the Standard of All Moral Evil whatever. Which 
Perfection we have obſervd to be his Wiſdom. 

Wherefore in forming a Notion of the Moral Good or 
Evil of any Particular Act we muſt , it ſeem's , conſider it 
both in it's Proper Immediate Circumſtances and in it's 


| Remoteſt Natural Conſequences with reference to This 


Governing Perfection of the Great Lord of the World. 


According to which Method, I conceive that. 


1. If the Act both in it's Proper Immediate Circum- 
ſtances and Remoteſt Natural Conſequences be both A- 

ecable to the Notion and Conducive to the Ends of the 

ivine or moſt Perfect Wiſdom , tis then in the Com- 
pleteſt Senſe Morally Good or Fit tobe ordain'd. 

2. If the Act be Diſagreeable in it's Proper Immediate 
Circumſtances to the Notion of the Divine Wiſdom, and 
yet Conducive to it's Ends in it's Remoter Natural Con- 
ſequences; then tho it come's not up to the Complete Idea 
of Moral Goodneſs or Fitneſs , yet *tis not to be reputed 
Morally Evil or Abſolutely Unfit to be ordain'd by an A- 

ent not ſubject to any Obligation to the Contrary. 

C | 

3. If, in the Laſt place, an Act be neither Agreeable 
to the Idea of the Divine Governing Perfection (his Wiſ- 
dom) nor Conducive to but Deſtructive of it's Great and 
moſt Beneficent Deſigns in the Government of the World , 
then tis Moral Evil or Abſolutely Unfit. 

So that Moral Evil fappear's to have Two Diſtindt No- 
tions in it, viz, a Diſſimilitude or Diſagreeableneſs to the 


_ Governing Perfection of the Great Lord of the World, 


and likewiſe a Tendency to fruftrate his moſt Benefi- 
cent Ends in the Exerciſe of ir: Of which only the Lat- 

ter ha's Immurably the Nature of Moral Evil. 
III. 3. It ſeem's clear that the Notions of Holineſs 
and Zuſtice (tho conceiv'd as Eſſential to the Idea of God) 
aren't. 


5 4. Enqiiry into the Euiſtente 


Zet, in Reality, different from that of his Wiſdom di- 


verſly conſider d; and by conſequence aren't to be the 
Standards of our Judgment of Moral Evil as diftinguiſtit 
from That. | | 5 

If we duly reflect we ſhal perhaps ſee reaſon to con- 
clude that by Eſſential Holineſs nothing elſe can be meant 
but the General Indetermin'd Rectitude or Perfection of 
the Divine Wiſdom , whereby the Deity Immutably Per- 
ceiv's and Incline's to what is Beſt and Fitteſt in go- 


verning the World. For This is . plainly the Reaſon of 


his Abhorrence or Diſapprobation of Moral Evil , as 
Contrary to the Ends of his Government: Which Dis- 
approbation is uſually conceiv'd as the Immediate Reſult 
of Holineſs; 


And as for the Attribute of Fuſtice , tis no other, it's 


conceiv'd, than the Divine Wiſdom confider'd as Particu- 
larly Determin'd to an Equal Retribution. For ſuch De- 
termination is plainly the Reaſon why the Great Gover- 
nour of the World is conceiy'd to be Incapable either 
of Acquitting the Impenitently Guilty or of Puniſhing the 
Purely Innocent : Which is the — Notion of 
Juſtice as concern'd in the Preſent Queſtion. 

From this Account of the Nature of Moral Evil aswel 
as of Holineſs and Fuſtice it ſeem's clearly to follow, That 
tho the Supreme Governour can't in conſiſtence with his 
Holineſs and Juſtice (i: e: with the Perfection and Exer- 
Ciſe of his Wiſdom ) preordain an Act Morally Evil, or an 
Act both in it's Circumſtances and Natural Conſequences 
directly tending to fruſtrate the Great Ends of his Wiſdom 
in the Government of the World; yet to ſuppoſe him to 
preordain an Act or Event Diſagreeable in it's Immediate 
Circumſtances but, at the Same time, Conducive to thoſe 
Ends in it's Remoter Natural Conſequences, is no way In- 
conſiſtent with the Character of the moſt Juft and Holy 
(i: e: of the Wiſeſt) of Beings. | 

More Particularly. Such a Preordination can't, tis con- 
_ ceiv'd, be Inconſiſtent with the Holineſs of God (or with 
the Indetermin'd Rectitude or Perfection of his Wiſdom; ) 
ſince hereby he only uſe's the moſt Conducive Means for 
the 
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the Attainment of the Beſt Ends: Which is ſo far Kü 


being Contrary to his Wiſdom that it yield's us the moſt 
Perfect Idea of it. N 5 0 
Nor can this be Inconſiſtent with his Juſtice (or his Wiſ⸗ 


dom confider'd as Determin'd to an Equal Retribution;) 


ſince, in caſe of the Preordination of ſuch an Act or Event 
for the General Good, the Particular Inſtrument or Inſtru- 
ments can't Merely on That account be capable of Guilt; 
and by conſequence can't be liable to Puniſhment purely 
for an Act to which they were Abſolutely Preordain'd and 


Irreſiſtibly Determin'd. 


To clear this, we may ſingle out the Famous Exam- 
ple of Judas and ſome of the Cruciſiers of our Sa- 
viour. © Ss 

As for the Act of Judas in Betraying his Maſter: the 
Scripture ſay's twas not barely by the Divine Permiſſion, 
but according to the Determinate Counſel and Foreknowleage of 
God. And not only ſo, but our Saviour is affirm'd to have 
Foreknown who ſhould betray him and at what Time. 
But how may we conceive this Predetermination both of 


| the Act and the Perſon to have been conſiſtent with our 


Notion of the Divine Government*? If we conſider the 
Act in it's Immediate Circumſtances and Nearer Conſe- 
quences , tis certain there could be nothing more Diſa- 
greeable to the Perfection of the Divine Wiſdom , nor 
more Directly tending to fruſtrate it's Great Ends in the 
Government of the World. If then the Determination of 


= 7adas to Such an Act was nevertheleſs Conſiſtent with this 


Coverning Property of the Supreme Lawgiver (as All 
who believe the Scriptures muſt allow) it follow's that it 


could be on no other account than of it's Remorer Con- 


ſequences; than which none could be more Conducive to 
the Univerſal Good of Mankind or conſequently to jthe 
Attainment of the Great Ends of the Divine Wiſdom in 
the Government of the World. 

If it be ſaid that this was a moſt Impious Act of Judas; 
I own it became ſo by the Accidental Circumſtances of 
Malice and Covetouſneſs to which he was remarkably in- 
clin'd, as our Sayiour but too plainly intimate's by _ 
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08 
* Thief and Devil; which Circumſtances None wil ima- 2 


in to have been the Effects of the Divine Preordination. 5 
80 that the Caſe of Judas in This Reſpect appear's to — 
have been much the ſame with that of the I/raelites on ano- 7 
ther Occaſion. Theſe God had commanded to chaſtiſe Ri 
the People of Judah. Which Commiſſion they readily Þ Bl, 
ee And in ſo doing they can't be ſaid to have been Þ ſt 
Criminal. Vet, tis plain, they became ſo by the Acci- ing 


dental Mixture of Malice and Revenge in the Execution. to 


And accordingly we find they were ſeverely reprimanded | 
by the Prophet, who told *em they had deftroy'd their Bre. 
thren wish a Rage that reacht to Heaven. in 

And thꝭ Judas Himſelf, when he brought again the 3o. pa 
Pieces, ſaid ¶ Have fiun'd in that T have betrayd rhe In- | » 
nocent blows yet this is no ſufficient Proof of his being , 7 
liable to Puniſhment merely for the Act of Betraying. me 
The Caſe of Judas being ſo Peculiar we may caſily cou- the 
ccive he was ignorant of his State with reference to the | 
Divine Decree. - Wherefore finding a great degree of Ma- 
lice and Covetouſneſs to have accompany'd his Action, he ner 
was apt to imagin theſe to have been the Principles from vete 
whence it Originally, proceeded. | _ 

If the Apoſtle Peter call's the Thirty Pieces of Silver Cru 
the Reward of Iniquity; This can prove nothing. For being e, 
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the Reward of an Action attended with ſuch Horrible Im- It 
pietys-as by accident render d it a Sinful Act, it might very imp 
wel be term'd the Reward of Iniquity. ly « 


But, may Some ſay, Is not Sin defin'd by the Apoſtle ¶ ſpec 
to be the Tranſgreſſion of the Law? And was not the Be- the 
traying of an Innocent Perſon to death ſuch a Tran! Wo ir 
greſſion? I anſwer. The Law was deſign'd as a Rule to ſuch of ti 
only as are Free Agents; and conſequently in Any Cale If 
wherein an Agent is Unavoidably depriv'd of Freedom; Was 4 
his Act can't juſtly be reputed a Tranſgreſſion, But in This berra 
Caſe , Judas ſeem's to have been no Free Agent but 2 g 
Mere Inſtrument irreſiſtibly actuated by an External Influ- 
ence : And therefore it could not, Simply conſider'd , be 
reputed his Own Act; nor could he by conſequence tran{- 
grels or be be liable to Puniſhment Merely on That Ac- 

count. 


and Nature of God. | 99 
13- count. And as for the Sovereign of the World who 
Ne appear's to have Abſolutely Decree'd the Event and Per- 
to mitted the Tempter to Influence the Action of Judas, 
10- 7was no Injuſtice in Him; ſince he had an Abſolute 
iſe Right of Dominion not only over Judas but over the 
iy Bleſſed Jeſus as his Creature. Such Preordination was 
en neither Contrary to the Perfection of God, as proceed- 


0 ner, viz, with a Preconceiv'd Malice and Habituate Co- 
vetouſneſs. And the like may Perhaps be ſaid of the 
| Perſons who were chiefly Inſtrumental to our Saviour's 


ci- ing from a moſt Wiſe and Beneficent Intention; nor 
on. to his Reveal'd Wil, which we may wel conclude was 
ded Þ delign'd as a Standard of Action in Ordinary Caſes only, 
e- FF or ſuch wherein the Creatures are alone concern'd; not 
in Caſes ſo Peculiar as This, wherein the ;Deity was ſo 
30. Particularly intereſted. | We" 
In- Tis confeſt the Apoſtle Peter call's the Act of Judas 
eing a Tranſgreſſion. But this, it's 2 conceiv'd, can't be 
ing. meant of the merely executing what was neceſſary to 
o- WF the fulfilling the Scripture propheſys, to which he was 
the not only Preordain'd but ſtrongly influenc'd by the Temp- 
0 ter; but rather of his executing it in ſo Criminal a Man- 
„he 


ilver . Crucifixion > who, as the Same Apoſtle ſay's, had by 
Xe109 BY Y/uked Hands Crucifi'd and Slain him. 
Im- If Judas be term'd the Son of Perdition, This may not 


very import his being Predeſtinated to Eternal Perdition mere- 


ly on account of Betraying his Lord; an Act in re- 
oftle WF (pet of which he appear's not to have been Free. On 
> Þc- i the Contrary, if conſider'd in it's Connection, it appear's 
ran! to import no more than his being preordain'd to be loſt out 
ſaci ¶ of the number of the Diſciples. | 

Cale , If our Saviour ſay's Luke 22. 22. The Son of Man goeth 
om; Mas was determin'd , but wo to that Man by whom he is 
1 Thi BF -:trayd &c., yet ev'n This can't Neceſſariſy import 
but 4% Sinfulneſs and Guilt of the Pure Act of Betraying ; but 


Intiu- may very wel be conceiv'd to be ſpoken wich reference ro 
d, be Wthoſe Concomitant Sins of Malice and Covetouſneſs which 


* our Saviour ſaw already harbour'd in the breaſt of Judas, 
i Ac- 


COUNT, 


who was then upon the point of putting it in Execution. 
| 6 To 
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Io conclude; If our Saviour, Joh. 19. 11. ſpeaking to 
Pilate telbs him, Thou couldeſt have no Power over me 
wnleſs it was given thee from above; therefore he that de- 
liver d me unto thee hath the Greater Sin; This is agree'd 


by Expoſitors to be meant of the Highprieft Caiaphas 


(who immediately deliver'd Jeſus to Pilate) and nor of 
Judas: Which Caiaphas by Maliciouſly delivering him 
may wel be ſaid to have had Greater Sin than Pilate, 
who with only a Criminal Weakneſs and Compliance 
order'd his Execution; eſpecially ſince Pilate without that 


Action of Caiaphas could have had no Power over ; 
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him 5 


But th6 this appear's to have been the Caſe of Judas 
and, perhaps, of the Perſons chiefly concern'd in our | 
Saviour's Crucifixion ; yet a like Predetermination isn't Ne- 
ceſſary to be ſuppos d in All Other Actions and Events 
appearing in their Immediate Circumſtances to be Evil, 
which are mention'd in the Scripture-propheſys ; much | 
leſs in All Actions and Events whatſoever , as Some aſſert, 
but only in Caſes Extraordinary , certainly Foretold, and | 


of Importance to Mankind. For *tis agree'd that a Pro- 
pheſy (tho Abſolutely and Particularly expreſt) may be no 
ſufficient Argument of the Certainty of an Event. Such 
was the Propheſy of Jonah againſt Nineveh. And ſuch 
was that of the Captivity of the Jewiſh Nation and the 
Deſtruction of Feruſalem by Nehuchaduez ar, Thôö the 
Terms were Abſolute yet a Tacit Condition ( viz Repen- 
tance) is known to have been imply'd. From whence we 
may infer it as a Good Rule in interpreting. Propheſys of 
Future Impietys and Judgments , in All Ordinary Caſes, 
That a Condition is Ever to be Underſtood , tho not Ex- 
preſt, unleſs when Preceding Impietys may bepreſum'd to 
have erriv'd at ſuch a Daring Height as to have provok't 


the Juſt Governor of the World to abandon the Rebellious | 


to their Folly and Puniſhment. 


Other Propheſys of this Sort (for a Propheſy isn't al- | 


ways of Future Things) are no other than Revelations of 
what God the Searcher of Hearts knew to be Actually 
Exiſtent. For Example; When David askt Counſel of 
g | ol 
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God whether he ſhould go down to Keilah, and whether 


and Nature of God. 16t 
in that Caſe the Men of the place would deliver him upto 
Saul, God anſwer's, They wil deliver thee up. This need's 
not ſignify that God had Decree'd their delivering him; 


but only that he knew their Purpoſe, at that time, was to 


deliver him up if he went. So when Ezekiel receiv'd his 
Commiſſion to terrifie the Fews from their Evil Practices, 
God preſently add's, The Houſe of Iſrael wil not hearken to 
thee', i: e:, I know their Preſent Reſolution is Not to 
Obey. For if theſe Words mult be underitood tolmport 


2 Certainty of the Event by virtue of a Preceding Decree, 


then thoſe moſt Pathetical Invitations to turn and live, 
which are afterwards made*em in the Name of God, would 
be ſufficiently Unaccountable. And thus, as to the Pro- 
pheſy of the Riſe and Progreſs of Antichriſt, That perhaps 
don't neceſſarily import any more than that the Searcher 
o Hearts, who knew the Myſtery of Iniquity began alrea- 
dy to work (as the Apoſtle intimate's ) would, partly for 
a Tryal and Warning to his People and partly as a Puniſh- 
ment to the Offenders if they Obſtinately perſiſted, per- 
mit the Evil to proceed til it might meet it's appointed Pu- 
niſnment. Which ſort of Prophetical Threatnings may be 
conſider'd as the Means which the Supreme Governour 
(as a moſt Wiſe Phyſician) ſometimes uſes either for the 
Prevention or Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes to which the Whole 
Political Body or any Part of it is expos d. And tho in 
the Revelations we have a Declaration of the Method de- 
ſign' d by the Lord of the World for executing his Judg- 
ments on Antichriſt and his Followers in a certain Order 
according to ſeveral Periods ; yet This perhaps may have 

only been foretold Conditionally (viz in Caſe the Evil 
ſhould ſpread and become Inveterate;) or the Propheſy 
might not be delign'd to take effect in Every reſpect; (at 
leaſt not with reſpect to the Continu'd Impietys and Final 
Deſtruction of the Subjects) unleſs their Obſtinacy ſhould 
provoke the Beneficent Deity no otherwiſe to put a ſtop 


to thoſe Impietys than by the Deſtruction of the Offenders 


at the time preſixt. For tho it be ſaid to be a Revela- 
tion of Things which ' Muſt ſhortly come to paſs ; yet theſe 
| G 3 | Words 
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Words aren't more Abſolute than thoſe of God by the Pro- 
phet Jonah, which denounc'd Deſtruction to the Nize- 
vites within forty days. 

And as it appear's by the Former Inſtances that an 
Interruption of the State of 'Tryal by a Determination 
(in Some Extraordinary Caſes) to Acts ſeeming in their 
Immediate Circumſtances Evil, may be ſufficiently con- 
ſiſtent with the Wiſdom of the Divine Government; ſo 
a like Interruption by a Reſtraint from Actions Abſo- 
Jutely Evil, or a Determination to ſuch as are in the 
Completeſt Senſe Good, may, in Some Particular Ca- 
ſes, be highly Worthy of it. Of Both which Uncon- 
teſtable Inſtances might eaſily be produc't. 

10. An Obflinate and Impenitent Offender in ſuch a State 
of Tryal can have no ſufficient Plea againſt the Execution 
of the Penalty which the Fuſt Governour of the World may 
have decree'd for his Offence. 

Net the Imperfection of his Nature. For to be Perfect 


and Immutable are the Incommunicable Prerogatives f 
the Iudependent Being. Imperfection is as Eflential to 
Creatures as Dependence. And ſhould it be admitted 
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as a Plea againſt Puniſhment in cafe of Tranſgreſſion, 


it might as wel be admitted as an Argument againſt All 
Government by Laws. On the Other Side, tis mani- 
feſt that a Creature furniſht with Reaſon; join'd with a Know- 
ledge of his Duty and with Liberty to Act it, is a ſuffi- 
ciently Perfect or Capable Subject of Such Govern- 


ment. If Such a Creature offend, it muſt be either through | 


a Culpable Inadvertency in a Greater or Leſſer degree, or 
elſe through an Unreaſonable Obſtinacy. But Neither of 


theſe ought to be reſolv'd entirely into the Imperfection | 


of his Nature, but chiefly into a Wilful Degeneracy and 


Depravaꝛion of it. 'Tho it muſt, I think, be confeſt that 
if a Creature be under the Influence of Invincible Ignorance, * 
or if his Reaſon and Liberty are Otherwiſe without his 


fault, incapable of due Exerciſe, he appear's in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances to be no Capable Subject of Government by 
Laws , and by conſequence neither Liable to Rebellion 
nor Puniſhment, | ok 

| Nor 
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Nor can a mere Dependence on the Suſtentation of his 
Maker be juſtly pleaded to excuſe him from ſuch a Penalty. 
Tis to be confeſt that if the Doctrine of an Univerſal Su- 
ſtentation ſhould conclude the Deity to be the Immediate 
Principle of All Action, and by conſequence ſhould be 
found to exclude a Selfdetermining Power in the Creatures, 
the very Notion of Government by Laws muſt ceaſe, 
For if the Whole Intelligent Creation have no Proper Ac- 
tion of their On, bur are entirely manag'd and actuated 
by the Divine Power, then the moſt Serious Affairs of the 
World muſt be regarded as a mere Ludicrous Scene or 
Dance of Puppets. A Set of Beings Capable of the 
Knowledge of their Duty but Deſtitute of the Ability to 
Act it, muſt be leſs Capable Subjects of Government 
by Laws than the Intelligent Trees in the Fabulous Dodo - 
na's Grove. | | 
But if the Suſtentation of the Being of a Creature be con- 
ceiv'd Inconſiſtent with a Selfdetermining Power in order 
to Action, it muſt be either on Suppoſition that rhe Deity 
could not produce and preſerve ſuch a Diſtinct Power in 
a Creature in conſiſtence with Such a Suſtentation , or 
elſe that he would nor. As for the Former Suppoſlition , 
tis ſufficient to obſerve that no good Reaſon can be 
aſſign d why the Production of a Diſtinct Power ſhould 
be thought leſs Poſſible than the Creation of a Diſtinct 
Subſtance, And as the Deity Suſtain's or Preſerves the 
Subſtance of his Creatures ſo as that it ſtil remain's (not- 
withſtanding the moſt Intimate Penetration) ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſnt from his Own (as was prov'd; ) ſo by pa- 
rity of Reaſon , he may as wel be ſuppos d to Suſtain 
or Preſerve the Power of a Creature ſo as that it may 
ſtil retain it's Diſtinction and C 5 of becoming a 
Proper Principle of Action. And as for the Latter Sup- 
poſition, viz, That the Deity wonl4 not Produce and Pre- 
ſerve ſuch a Selfdetermining Power in a Creature; *tis 
2 Sufficient Confutation to remark that it's Irreconcilea- 
ble to the Notion of a Perfectly Wiſe Being (ſuch as is 
the Diery) to ſuppoſe him to Act without any Valuable 
End or Deſign, But to impart a Capacity to I 
85 | uty 
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Duty without beſtowing an Ability to Execute it would h 
have been to impart it for no Wiſe or Valuable End. And e 
Can we entertain ſo Mean an Idea of the Wiſeſt as wel te 


as Greateſt of Beings as to imagin he would raiſe this n 
Glorious Structure of the World only to ſerve as a Scene n 
for Intelligent Machins to be mov'd and actuated in, and it 
that, for the moſt part, in ſo Ridiculous and Inſigniſfi- P 
cant a Manner, for no other End than to divert himſelf b 
with the trifing SpeQtacle! Ss p 

11. To ſuppoſe that the Great Governour of the World |: C 
ſhould Finally Puniſh or Afi the purely Innocent, or Ac- | 


quit, or Reward the obſtmately Guilty , is by no means c 
reconcileable to our Idea of the moſt Perfect Govern- tl 
ment. if 
1 This we have already obſerv'd to be clear from the Per- 0 
| fection of the Wiſdom of the Great Author and Manager 2 
| of this Government. We may, I confeſs, in ſufficient tl 
U Conſiſtenceſ with this Attribute of the Supreme Being, con- HW 


ceive him, for the Good of the World and of the Perſon |* 
himſelf, to afflict a purely Innocent Subject for a tire; 8 


1 but not either without Reaſon, or fo as Finally or Erer- FF » 
l nally to abandon him to Miſery by him Undelerv'd. Thus, je 
4 tho the Innocent Jeſus ſuffer d, yer twas both for the Uni- 1 
| verſal Good of Mankind and in order to a Glorious Re- tl 
ll ward. And thus, in a Caſe ſomewhat different, tho the | P 
" h Deity be in the Scripture repreſented as ſometimes vi. E 
| | ſiting}the Offences of the Fathers on their Poſterity, Yet 5 


N tis only by Temporal AMictions, and in order to the far |} 
li Greater Good of Mankind in General; to whom ſuch u 
1 Severe Executions may ſerve as a Warning to avoid the P 
. like Offenſes. | c 
. 12. Laſtly , *Tis alike Agreeable to the Character of the Su- n 


i © preme Governour both to Puniſh the Finally Impenitent and P 
ii to Pardon and Reward the Penitent and Virtuous. E ir 
\ To make this appear it's conceiv'd we need do little *F p 
more than fix the True Reaſon of Rewards and Puniſj- nm 
A ments. Qt 
1 That the Rewards beſtow'd by the Creator on his Crea- P 


1 | tures are not the Reſult of any Proper Merit in Them, nor w 


+ 
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his Puniſhments the Effects of Paſſion in Himſelf , is 
evident. Our moſt Perfect Acts of Piety can't be ſaid 
to deſerve or to be Equivalents to the Favour of God; 
nor can our moſt Enormous Impietys be any Real Detri- 
ment to him (as we before obſerv'd) or capable of exciting 
in him Paſſionate Emotions or an Appetite of Revenge. 
For what Benefit or Diſadvantage can it be to a Prince to 
be either Obey'd or Diſobey'd by an Inſect? But the Diſ- 
parity between the Creator and the moſt Noble of his 
Creatures is inconceivably Greater. | 

Nor is Juſtice or Equity (as we hinted before) to be 
conceiv'd as a Diſtinct Eſſential Property in God which is 
the Immediate Reaſon of Rewards and Puniſhments. For 
if we conſider, *twil appear to be no other than a Notion 
of our Minds deriv'd from our Obſervation of the Methods 
and Effects of the Divine Wiſdom in the Government of 
the Rational World. For when the Wiſdom of The Su- 


preme Governour is conceiv'd to incline him either to 


Puniſh or Reward with a due Regard to the State of his 
Subjects, we properly give him the Title of Juſt. But if 
we ſay that the Deity was Eſſentially Juſt (before any Ob- 
ject of Juſtice exiſted) we ſpeak Improperly, and can mean 
no more than that his Wiſdom , which incline's him to exert 
the Acts to which we give the Title of Fuſt , is Eſſentially 
Perfect and Uniform and muſt Immutably heve product 
Effects worthy it's Self. The like may be ſaid of his Faith- 


| funeſs, which is in effect a Species of Juſtice. 


And as for the Eſſential Holineſs of the Deity , which is 
uſually repreſented as the Original Reaſon of Rewards and 
Puniſhments , or as that which determin's his Juſtice to 
cxert it's Acts; it can (as was likewiſe obſerv'd) ſignify 
nothing elſe but the General Indetermin'd Rectitude or 
Perfection of his Wiſdom immutably inclining him to act 
in the moſt Beneficent and Regular Manner. Hence it 
proceed's that to aſſert that God by a Mere Act of Do- 
minion, or without the leaſt Regard either to the State 
of Particular Perſons or the Good of the Community can 
Puniſh or Afflict the purely Innocent or Acquit and Re- 
ward the obſtinately Rebellious, is inconſiſtent with the 
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Notion of his Holineſs. For this is in effect to affirm 
him capable of Acting Iraegularly and Cruelly , for None 
or for an Unwiſe End. 

We may then conclude that Holineſs and Juſtice (as di- 
ſtinguiſht from the Divine Viſdom) are not the Proper Rea- 
ſons of Rewards and Puniſhments. To diſcover which 
we can, perhaps, uſe no better Method than to conſider 
the, Great End of the Divine Government. 


Now, the Primary End or Deſign of the Deity in Go- 
verning the World we may be aſſurd can be no other than 


that which he immediately propos d in it's Creation; viz, 
The Exerciſe of his Wiſdom and his Other Perfections in 
order to the Welfare and Happineſs of his Creatures: Which 


End may wel be regarded as the Rule of All his Conſequent 


Acts. 

Wherefore, in proving the Equal Congruity or Fianeſs 
of Puniſhments in caſe of Tranſgreſſion, and of Rewards 
and Pardon in caſe of Obedience and Repentance, it ſeem's 


We have nothing elſe to do but to make it appear that the 


—— End of the Alwiſe Creator is Equally ſerv'd by Theſe 
cans. ; | 

To clear this, we may firſt reflect a little upon the Na- 
ture of Tranſgreſſion, Sin, or Moral Evil, and of the 
Guilt or Obligation to Puniſhment which reſult's from 
it. 8 | 

We have already obſerv'd that Moral Evil can't conſiſt 
in being any Real Detriment to the All-ſufficient Deity » 
and by conſequence that the Reaſon of Puniſhryent is not 


his Senſe of Detriment or an Appetite of Revenge. 


On the Contrary , we have perceiv'd that it chiefly 
conſiſt's in being an Extreme Detriment to the - Crea- 
tures. And that in Two Reſpects; viz, by rendering em 
moſt Unlike their Creator, and by directly tending to 


fruſtrate the Great Deſign of his Wiſdom in the Govern- 


ment of the World, viz, their Welfare and Happineſs: 
Which Deſign we may be aſſur'd he conſtantly purſue's and 
promote's as far as can be effected by ſuch Methods as may 

any way conſiſt with the Government of Free Agents. 
e ſhal now conſider Moral Evil in it's Full Latitude 
with reference to Both theſe Notions , to the end we 
| | may 
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e qualifi'd to make the more Certain Eſtimate of 
it's Guilt. "0 | 

In it's Former Notion, viz , That of a mere Diſſimili- 
tude or Unlikeneſs to the Divine Perfection, abſtracting 
from it's Conſequences, the Appearance of it's Evil and 

Guilt is, without diſpute, proportionably leſs according to 


the Diminiſhing Circumſtances that attend it. Our Un- 


derſtandings are often Unavoidably misinform'd and mis- 
guided. The Light of Truth which diſcover's our Duty 
do'sn't always ſhine with Equal Vigour in our Minds; 
but is often either obſcur'd by Clouds of Melancholy and 
the thick Duſt of Prejudice, or refracted by the Storm 
and Tumult of Paſſion. There's often a Great Degree 
of Ignorance and Prejudice in the Minds of the Wiſeſt and 
moſt Virtuous. For as it's manifeſt that the Wiſeſt and 
Beſt of Men aren't without their Faults, ſo tis certain that 
a Rational Nature can't eaſily reſolve obſtinately to act in 
direct oppolition to the Clear Evidence of Reaſon and In- 
tereſt. Which Circumſtances as they repreſent the Act to 
be often more Excuſable becauſe leſs Free, ſo they can't 
but cauſe the Evil and Guilt to appear proportionably leſs 
when ſo confider'd. | 

But then if we conſider Sin, or Moral Evil, in it's Lat- 


ter Notion, viz, as attended with it's Proper Conſequen- 


ces, or as having a Direct Tendency to fruſtrate the 
Greet Deſign of God; as the Evil more clearly appear's, 
ſo the Guilt or Obligation to Puniſhment can't but ap- 
pear to be Greater in Proportion. For as the Chief End 
that Perfect Wiſdom propos'd in the Creation and Govern- 
ment of the World can't but be the Greateſt Good {as 
being the Fitteſt that could be either propos'd or imagin'd;) 
ſo That which Naturally and Directly tend's to fruſtrate 
this End muſt, by conſequence , come under the Notion 


of the Greazeſt of Evils. 


"Tis a plain Inference from hence, That the Exerciſe 
or, Admiſſion of the Proper Natural Means either ot Pre- 
venting or Remedying this Greateſt of Evils is become noleſs 
Neceffary to the Wiſe and moſt Beneficent Governour of 


! 
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Good. Now rheſe Means are Rewards and Puniſhments , 
entance and Amendment of Life. | | 

hat no Natural Means can be imagin'd more directly 
to tend to the Preventing this Evil and, conſequently, to 
the Attaining the Chief End of the Wiſe and Beneficent Go- 
vernour of the World, than the Allurements of Re- 
wards and the Terrours of Puniſhments, is I think too 
clear to be doubted. Virtue is, indeed, in Some re- 
ſpects, it's Own Reward; and Vice, ſince it Naturally 


tend's to make us Unhappy, may be ſaid to be it's Own 


Puniſhment. But of this we are uſually very little Senſible, 
or Poſſeſt with an Opinion of the Contrary. We find by 
Experience that the Inward Satisfaction which fpring's 
from Acts of Charity and Humanity would prove but a 
faint Encouragement to Moſt men without the Hope of 
Glory and Applauſe, or ſome Other Recompenſe. And 
on the Contrary, the Regret which attend's an Ill or Bar- 
barous Action would be very Ineffectual to reſtrain a 


Robber or a Murtherer Without the Additional Terrour 


of a Wheel or a Gibbet. For which reaſon the Scrip- 
tures accommodate themſelves to our Inſenſibility, and 
rouſe us from our Lethargy by all the Charms of Hap- 
pineſs and Terrours of Miſery. They promiſe us no leſs 


than an Eternity of Happineſs in a Future State as a Re- 


ward for our endeavouring to render our Selves and 


Others Happy by our Obedience in the Preſent State. 
And rho we ſhould perſwade our ſelves that the Account 
the Scriptures give us of the Severity and Endleſs Dura- 


tion of the State of Miſery, with which they threaten Diſ- 
obedience, was propos 'd to us by the moſt Wiſe Gover- 
nour of the World only for the better ſecuring the moſt 
Beneficent Ends of his Government by ſtriking a Greater 
Terrour into the leſs Senſible Part of Mankind; yet we 
may not doubt but the Difference between thoſe T'wo 
States wil be ſuch as ſhal (at leaſt) make the Neceſſary 


Compenſation for the Preſent Unequal Diſtribution of 


Things. Of this the very;Heathens were generally convinc'd. 


Their Metamorphoſes, Tranſmigrations, and the ſevere Sen- 


tences and Executions of the Inexorable Judges in Tartarus 
| were 
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were no other than Hypotheſes invented to ſelve the ho- 
nour of the Divine Government in the Preſent State. 
And Some of 'em obſerving how little Impreſſion the Se- 
vereſt Penaltys, when under the notion of Future, are 
wont to make on the minds of men, have ev'n concluded 
it Neceſſary to repreſent the Miſerys of the Future State of 
Puniſhment not only as the moſt Intolerable but as Endleſs 
end [rremediable. Of this the Epicurean Poet Lucretins is 
an Unexceptionable Witneſs , who pretend's the Fear of 
Eternal Puniſhments to have been the Original of All Reli- 
ion. | | 

This is plainly the Caſe with reference to Rewards and 
Puniſhments. We ſhal now proceed to conſider the Na- 
ture of Repentance and Amendment of Life. And if Theſe 
can be prov'd to have as Natural a Tendency to the Re- 
medying the Evil of Sin as Rewards and Puniſhments to 
the Preventing it *twil it's conceiv'd ſufficiently appear that 
they are no leſs Conducive to the Great End of the Divine 
Government and, by conſequence , that they not only may 
but muſt be conſider d as Natural Conditions of Pardon. 


For we may be aſſur'd that the Alwiſe Governour of the 


World can't but admit and encourage the Natural Means 
of Remedying That Evil which is directly Oppoſit to and 
Inconſiſtent with the Chief Good of his Subjects. To 
prove this we ſhal again take a view of Sin in Both it's 
Notions , and endeavour to ſhow how Naturally Repen- 
tance and Amendment of Liſe tend to the Remedying it 
in Both Reſpects. | 

We have obſery'd that the Firſt Notion of Sin is that 
of a Diſſimilitude to the Divine Perfection. This in the 
Scripture-ſtyle is ſometimes fignify'd by Filth , Pollution, 
and Uucleanneſt. Wherefore that which Naturally tend's 
to Remedy it's Evil muſt be ſomewhat which may be faid 
to Cleanſe and purify us and thereby to reſtore us to the Likeneſs 


and Reſemblance of the Deity. This Repentance and 


Amendment moſt certainly do. Our Reſemblance to 
God in the Govetnment of our Actions (which alone is 
here to be conſider'd) muſt conſiſt in our Imitation of 
his Governing Perfection, his Wiſdom, or (which wo 

| | have 
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have obſerv'd to be in effect the Same) his Holineſs. 
Which Imitation (or rather the Habit from which it 
proceed's) is chiefly what the Scriptures call he Divine 
Inage. If therefore when we commit Sin we act Unwiſe- 
ly and thereby (in the Scripture-ſtyle) Pollute our Na- 


| tures and Impair or Deface the Divine Image in our Souls; 


it follow's that when (by the Divine Aſſiſtence) we Repent 
and Turn from it to the Contrary Courſe, we do the Wi- 
{eſt and moſt Beneficent Act that our Nature, in Thoſe 


| Circumſtances, is capable of; and that by a. Sincere Con- 


tinuance therein we recover our former State with reſpect 
to Purity, or reaſſume ſo much of our Maker's Image or 
Reſemblance as by our Follys we had loſt. 

| The Other Notion of Sin we obſerv'd to be a Contra- 
riety to the Divine Perfettion, or a Tendency to fruſtrate 
the Great Ends of the Divine Wiſdom in the Government 
of the World. In This reſpect the Soriptures ſometimes 
ſtyle it Eumity and Hatred: By which Words, in a Tro- 
pical Senſe, it's Evil is very wel expreſt. For tho we af- 
ſert that no man can be ſaid in a Proper Senſe to Hate or 


to bear an Enmity to God as God, or as having a True 


Notion of him, yet Sin (at leaſt) conſiſt's in the Commiſ- 
ſion of ſuch Actions as have a Direct Oppoſition to his 
Great End or Deſign; ſuch as thoſe of an Enemy are wont 


to have. And as Sin (in Both it's Notions) reduce's the 


Sinner to a State of Guilt or Obligation to Puniſhment, ſo 
tis ſometimes in the Scripture repreſented under the Simi- 
litude of a Debt. Now, if we conſider Sin in this Second 
Notion of it *rwil, perhaps, appear that Repentance and 


Amendment of Lite no leſs Naturally tend to Remedy it's 


Evil, and by conſequence that they are Naturally qualifi'd 
to be Conditions of Pardon. For Theſe have evidently a 
Direct Tendency to the Accompliſhment of the Great End 
of God, and by inclining men to Acts agreeable to the 
Divine Nature and Wil, and thereby changing their Stare 


with reference to rhe Great Lawgiver, they may be ſaid 


to Reconcile em to him, and (if not to diſſolve their Ob- 
ligation to Puniſhment yet) to qualify em for an Intereſt 
in that Satisfaction which effectually do's it. 


But 


PFF 
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But here it may be objected that Faith in the Saviour of 
the World is in the Scriptures joyn'd with Repentance and 
Amendment of Life as a Condition of Equal Neceſſity in 
order to Pardon. . | 
But to This may be reply'd. That tho Faith in our Sa- 
viour both Was and Is Neceſſary to Such as either heard 
or do hear the Sound of the Goſpel-revelation , yet the 
Caſe of Such as liv'd before his Incarnation (a very Few 
excepted) was, it ſeem's, very different: Since Faith in 
a Future Redeemer was , for ought appear's, never 
expreſſly requir'd of Them as a' Condition of Par- 
don. Whereas Repentance and Amendment were Ever 
ſo requir'd both? by the Natural and Reveal'd Law. 
We have here been treating only of the Natural Congruity 
or Fitneſs of Repentance and Amendment to qualify for 
Pardon. But tho This ſhould be admitted , *rwil by no 
means follow that no Other Condition could in any Caſe 
become Neceſſary. For none can juſtly doubt but the Su- 
preme Governour was Free to ſuſpend the Benefits of our 
Saviour's Merits and Satisfaction on Other Conditions be- 


| ſides the Natural ones; eſpecially on ſo reaſonable a Con- 
dition as that of Faith in the Great Author of it when 


Clearly Reveal'd. Burt this do'sn't hinder but that the Per- 
formance of the Natural Conditions may ſtill be Sufficient 
to qualify Such as never heard of that Satisfaction for a Share 
in it's Benefits. e | 
Thus much may have been enough with reference to the 


Government of Particulars as ſuch. The Wiſdom of God 
in the Government of Communitys may, it's conceiv'd » 


be ſufficiently clear'd by the Following Propoſitions. 

I. God is the Author of Political Society; as having qua- 
lifid Some Creatures for it, and implanted an Iuclimation 
zo it. 

Twas the Notion of Mr. Hobbes (deriv'd from the Epi- 
cureans) that the Natural State was a State of War. But the 
Innate Principle of Selflove, which incline's not only Men 
but the very Brutes to conſult their Own Security, and not 
to aſſault Others unleſs for Selfpreſervation ;the Natural Af- 
tection between the Sexes , ſo ſtrongly diſpoſing em to 
unite in Society; the Natural Inclination of All Animals of 
| 4 
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the Same Species to each other; and, Laſtly , the Natural 
Methods of communicating their Inclinations or Affections, 
but eſpecially the Faculty oſ Speech for which Men were 
ſo Peculiarly fram'd, and by which they are ren- 
- der d more Sociable than Other Animals; are Sufficient 
Confutations of that Fancy, 
2. The Immediate End of Society is the Preſent Good. 
As the End of the Supreme Governour in his Govern- 
ment of Particular Perſons as ſuch, is moſt rationally con- 
cluded to be chiefly their Future Good, and their Preſent 
no Otherwiſe than as Conducive to or, at leaſt , Conſi- 
ſtent with That; ſo in the Aſſociation and Government of 
Communitys, tis principally their Preſent Good. This is 
clear from thoſe Principles of Society implanted in our Na- 
tures; which have All an Immediate Tendency either to 
the procurlng Preſent) Advantage or the warding off Im- 
pending Evils. . 
Hence it partly happen's that tho, in the Government of 
Particular Perſons , Rewards and Puniſhments are uſually 
.reſery'd entirely to the Future State , on the Contrary , 
Such Societys as moſt induſtriouſly promote or oppoſe the | 
True Ends of Government are commoniy Recompens'd in | 
This. As we ſhal have occaſion more Particularly to re- 
mark hereafter. 
3. From the Complication and Interfering of theſe Two 
Governments ( viz , of Particulars and Communitys ) diſtin- 
gwiſhe by Two ſo Different Ends as are the Future andthe 
Preſent Good, it neceſſarily proceeds that there muſt fre- 
quently be ſome Variety and ſeeming Irregularity in the Con- 
auct and Methods of the Supreme Governour. N 
For ſince the Chief Deſign of God may juſtly be con- 
cluded to be the Future Good of Particular Perſons as ſuch, 
no wonder if he ſometimes poſtpone's the (Preſent) Good 
of Communitys when in Competition, as being in it's Self 
of far leſs Conſequence, 

4. The Preſent or Future Good of a Few Particular Per- 
ſons or Societys, being of leſs Conſideration than the Preſent 
or Future Good of the Whole Community or Entire Bumane Spe- 
cies, muſe Ever be conceiv'd to give place when in Competition. 
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Hence it follow's that the Divine Conduct it the Go- 
vernment of the World is not to be meaſurd by ſuch Nar- 
row Models as men are apt to frame; who (as My Lord 
Bacon obſerv's) are wont to Thruſt themſelves into the Cen- 
tre of the World and to imagin that All Lines ought to 
meet in Them and their Fortunes. Every Wiſe Gover- 
nour propoſe's certain General Ends wich are chiefly to be 
romored for the Publick Advantage , and to which All 
Þ ries Intereſts mutt ſubmit. Thus (to give an Inſtance 
in the Divine Government of the World:) ſince the erec- 
ting of mighty Monarchys could not but be a General Be- 
nefit in the Earlier Ages of the World, as tending in the 
moſt effectual manner to civilize the Rude and Barbarous 
People by the Propagation and Improvement of Religion 
and Arts; the Supreme Governour , partly for This rea- 
ſon and partly tor a Puniſhment of the Vitious , hath fre- 
quently either Ordain'd or Permitted the Conqueſts of Na- 
tions: In which, for the moſt part, he ha's mace uſe of 
the moſt Civiliz'd or , at leaſt , the moſt Virtuous People 
as his Inſtruments Thus tis obſervable that the Babilo- 
nians, Egyptians, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, Getes , Chine- 
ſes, Fews, and Mexicans, who moſt extended their Con- 
quelts in their ſeveral Quarters, were either the moſt Po- 
lite or the moſt Virtuous Nations recorded in Hiſtory. And 
tho Enterpriſes of this Nature were not uſualiy atchiev'd 
without the Great Damage and Deſtruction of Particular 
Perions yet ſuch Inconveniences were, for the mo:t part, 
both leſs conſiderable than the Benefit that thereby accru'd 
to the Community, and fell moſt heavily on ſuch as appa- 
rently .eſcrv'd em moſt. And tho the Good and the Bad 
have been ever ſo mixt together as chat the Former could 
not ſometimes without a Miracle eſcape, ſhare in the Mi- 
ſerys of the Latter; yet the Beit being more or lels faulty. 
there could be no juſt Plea againſt the Adminiſtration of 


the Divine Government in this reſpect.  Eipecaliy. , if it 


be conſider d thet a Temporal Deſtruction was to Them 
but a Surpriſe into Happineſs , at the Same time that it to 
the Others was a Prelude to Future Miſerys. 5 
A Modern Nation, I confels, whole Barbarous Treat- 
he —— — 
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nf the Naked Defenſeleſs A — is ſo generally 
deteſted, may ſeem to yield no Inconſiderable Objection 
© againſt the Obſervation we juſt now made. And this the 
rather deſerv's our Notice becauſe the Invention of Fire- 
arms (which facilitated the Conqueſt of that Vaſt Conti- 
nent) immediately before it's Diſcovery, and the Concur- 
rence of many Extraordinary Circumſtances in the Diſco- 

very and Conqueſt themſelves, ſeem to argue the Deity to 
have had a Particular Concern in that Affair. 

Vet, admitting all this, tis humbly conceiv'd the Equity 


of the Divine Conduct is ſufficiently clear. For as, on ; 
the one ſide, tis evident that thoſe Americans (like the ca- 
naanites of old) were become Impious Wretches, polluted Þ 


with the bloud of Humane Sacrifices , and guilty of the 
Gxroſſeſt Idolatry and Other Enormous Vices , fo on the 
other ſide, it muſt be confeſt that tho their Invaders pro- 
bably exceeded their Commiſſion by ſuffering their Pride 


and Avarice to prevail almoſt to the Extinction of Huma- | 
nity (for which their Leaders appear to have receiv'd Ex- | 
emplary Puniſhment) yet their Poſterity have diſcover'd a F 


very Commendable Zeal for the Converting ahd Civilizing 


thoſe Barbarians: And , I think , it muſt be own d that | 


the Roman Religion '(tho ſufficiently corrupt) was yet far 
| blinded thoſe Bienen People. And if we reflect upon 

the Advantages of that Religion in it's ſo near Reſemblance 
of the Pagan Worſhip of Demons and Inferiour Dei- 
tys, by which it the more eaſily inſinuate's it's ſelf among 
Rich as have been bred in a Superſtition ſo little different, 
it may be confider'd as no unfit Introduction to a Purer Re- 
ligion in Future Ages. F 
- To this place may be reduc'd that Method of the Di- 


vine Government, us'd on certain Particular Occaſions, 
which Some would reprefent as Unaccounrable ; I mean 
the Puniſhment of Princes by the Temporal Loſs or De- 
ſtruction of their Subjects. For as we may be aſſur'd that 
this is never without Sufficient Demerit in the Subjects 
themſelves, ſo (ſince the Grandeur of Princes, which is | 
fupported by the Numbers and Riches of their Subjects, 
e. | i | 


eferable to that moft abominable Supefſtirion which had | 
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38 their mort Tender and Senſible Part) it can't be doubted 
but it tend's moſt effectually to Their Reclamatiom 
on whoſe Conduct the Welfare of the Whole Humane 
Community ſo Immediately depends. The like may be 
obſery'd with reference to the Puniſhment of Parents 
the Temporal Damage of their Poſterity. ; 
5. Tua, highly Suitable to the Divine Wiſdom tn the Go- 
| ernment of the World both to Preor ſain ſome of the Prin- 
cipal Events with relation to the Entire Humane Commu- 
nity or to the more Conſiderable®Parts of it, and to reſerve 
to himſelf a Right of Interpoſing and "Influencing Particular 
Agents, as in Other Caſes ſo more eſpecially in order to the 
Arccompliſhment of Thoſe Events. | 4 

That he ha's actually done fo is abundantly clear from 
che Scripture propheſys and Hiſtorys. And that in ſo 
doing he ha's acted in a manner moſt worthy his Wiſs 
dom , is no leſs manifeſt. For hereby it appear's that 
the Divine Government. is equally oppos'd to Chance 
and Deſtiny. Had the | Deity taken no care of Fururity 
but left every man to the Conduct of his own Inclina- 
tions, and Natural Effects in the General to the Im- 
7 mediate Influence of their Cauſes; without ever interpos 
| fing to direct em to the Atramment of his Great De- 
ſigns; this would have been almoit in effect to iveſt 
himſelf of the Government of Rational Agents, and to 
ſubject their Affairs to Chance and to the Hazard of che 
utmoſt Diſorder and Confufion Or had he, on che contrary, 
Abſolutely or Fatally determin'd Every Event, th chis, I 
confeſs, would have been far enough from diveſting him- 
ſelf of the Government of the World, yet it would have 
| been a Government Unworthy the Deity , a Government 
Di- entirely excluſive of all Proper Sin and Puniſhment, Virtue 
ons, and Rewards; wherein Himſ'1f would in effect have been 
nean | the only Agent, and All the Creatures Stupid and Paſſive. 
De- Whereas by preordaining the moſt Material Events, and 
that fuffering the Creatures freely to exert their Facultys in all 
jects | Convenient Caſes, he appear's moſt Witely to have choſen 
ch is | the Middle Way and thereby to have equally avoided the 
ects, | Miſckiefs of Bath Extremes. 
| | gr "OM Again, 
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Proof of his Government of Humane Actions, and 
had he quite excluded Liberty by fatally determining 
Every Event, the Creatures could have giv'n no Proof 
of their Subjection and Obedience. Whereas by deter- 
mining Some Events, and reſerving to himſelf a Liberty 
of interpoſing in all Others, as he give's his intelligent 


- Creatures ſufficient Capacity and Opportunity in all Con- 


venient Caſes to evidence their Allegiance to bim, ſo he 


procure's to Himſelf the Opportunity of making ſenſible 
Diſcoverys of his Sovereignty and actual Dominion over 


them and their Affairs; and at the ſame time of ſtriking 
2 deep ſenſe of that Reverence and Duty which they owe 
him. This we find he ha's ſemetimes done by foretelling 
Future Events: and ſometimes by his Palpable Interpoſi- 
tion in the Affairs of the World by Miracles or Super- 


natural Effects. By both which Methods how much the 


Intereſts of Religion, and by conſequence his Great De- 


ſign in the Creation and Government of the World, have J 
been advancd, may in ſome meaſure be conceiv'd by 


ſuch as conſider how much greater Impreſſion Extraor- 


dinary and Miraculous Effects are apt to make on the minds 


of men than the Common and Dayly Reſults of Natural 
Cauſes; and bow ttrongly moſt men are bent to ſearch 
into Futurity; ev'n ſometimes to the neglect of their Pre- 
ſent Iotereſts. For which reaſon we find the Wiſdom of 
the Great Governour in this reſpect has been often imita- 
ted (whether by Demons or deſigning Prieſts we need 
not here determin) in the Pagan Oracles, as likewiſe in 
their Augurys and Divinations; by which Bold and Inqui- 
ſitive men have preſum d to penetrate into thoſe Secretes 
which none but the Deity could diſcloſe. 

e F „ notwithſtanding theſe moſt Prudent Methods of the 
Supreme Governour his Great End or Deſign (the Univerſal 
Good of his Creatures) domn't appear to be advane'd ſo con- 


ſtantiy and Uniformly as might be expected where the moſt Per- 
ect Wifdom has the Management and Direction; it deſerv's to 
be remember d that it's the Government of Free Agents, 


ah ; 


— 
* 
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Ag dn; If the Deity had left men in every Caſe ts 
Exerciſe of their Liberty, he could have givn no 
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<vho are, in moſt caſes , to be the ſole Determiners of their 
Actions. e | 
There's no compelling men to be Virtuous , nor con- 
ſequently to be Happy. For where there's Force of any 
Kind the very Notion of Virtue ceaſe'ss The Wiſdom 


therefore of the Divine Conduct in the Government of the 


World could not, in Matters purely Moral, confalt in a 
Conſtant Neceſſitating Influence on the minds of men 


and an entire Baniſhment of Evil out of the Wotld; but 


muſt have diſcover'd it's ſelf either in making a Prudent 
Proviſion againſt ſuch Croſs Events as might proceed 
from their Perverſneſs and Folly, or elſe in rendring Par- 
ricular Evils (as far as is conſiſtent with the Government 
of Free Agents) conducive to the Common Good. Both 
which Deſigns he evidently purſue's by the Methods before 
obſery'd. | | 


— 


— 
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CHAP. XII 


O UR Laſt Idea of the Divine Sufficiency or Perfection 
Vas it refer's to Other Beings as Actually Exiſtent is that 
of Providence. 

Our Idea of Providence we derive from the conſideration of 
thoſe Acts of the Divine Wiſdom and Benevolence , proceeding 
from an exact Knowledge of the States or Conditions of his 
Creatures , whereby the Deity ha's Always more Immediately 
provided for their Preſervation or Subſiſtence. 

That God perfectly Know's whatever is in the World is 
plain; beeauſe he Created and ſtil Suſtain's whatever is in 
the World, For *tis equally abſurd to ſay either that he 
Knew not what he created, or that he Know's not what 


he now Suſtain's or continue's in Being. 


As the Acts of Creation and Suſtentation refer ſimply to 
the Exiſtence of the Creatures, and thoſe, of Government 
to their State and Actious, fo thoſe of Providence (as here 
underſtood) refer to their Subſiſteuce and Protection. | 

It ha's, I confeſs, been uſual ro conceive Providence 
with a Larger Extent, as including All the Acts of God 

H 3 towards 
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| towar d 5 his Creatures conſeqnent on their Creation. But 


as this is a very General Notion, and contain's a Complica- 
tion of many and very different Ideas, which are thereby 
apt to be Conftus'd and Indiſtinct, ſo both the Original 
Signification of the Word and it's Common Uſe both 
among Ancients and Moderns wil favour a more Reſtrain'd 
and Limited Senſe. . 8 
Some Philoſophers, under Colour of raiſing our Con- 

ceptions of the Divine Greatneſs and Majeſty, have abſo- 
lutely excluded a Providence in the Larger Senſe of the 
Word. Others, conceiving the King of the World under 
the degrading Character of an Earthly Prince, have ima- | 
gin'd that he ever commit's the Care of his Subjects to his 
Miniſters or Deputys. Others have Limited it to the No- 
bler Parts of the Creation, and abandon'd the Inferiour to 
Chance or the unmanag'd Influence of ſecond Cauſes. | 

Bur as our Reaſon won't ſuffer us to doubt but that the 
Knowledge of God is Perfect and extend's to the Meaneſt 


of his Creatures, and his Power Almighty and Incapable of 
Fatiegue; fo *twil aſſure us that nothing is by his Wiſdom 5 


judg d Unworthy his Care and Protection which by the ſatne 2 
Wikdom, was judg'd not unworthy his Creation. 0 
Nor wil our Experience ſuffer us to doubt of the Realit 
and Univerſality of a Providence in the Preſent Notion of 
it. We ſhal inſtance in a few Particulars. And in ſo doing 
we ſhal avoid all ſuch Effects of it as might with any 
Plauſibility be ſuſpected to be the Neceſſary Reſults either 
of the Original Structure of the World or of Particular 
Beings; to the End that there may be no jnſt Pretenſe 
to elude the Evidence they may yield us of the Preſent 
and more Immediate Efficiency of ſuch an Omnipotent 
and moſt Beneficent Being as we before diſcover d. 
Tyere endleſs to enumerate ſuch Probable Inſtances 


of a Providence with reference to Particular Perſons and 
Things as both our own Experience and the Hiſtorys of 


Il Ages abound with. And we ſhal wholly omit em. 
oth becauſe men are apt to be very Incredulous in Mat- 


..Jers of this nature, and becauſe there's no Perfect nor 
Conſtant Uniformity to be pretended (for Reaſons caſily 


0 


4 
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to be collected from what was obſerv'd when we diſcours 
of the Methods of the Divine Government) but whate- 
ver Inſtances can beproduc't as Proofs of ſuch a Particular 
Providence may be, perhaps, confronted by Others which 
ſeem to import the Contrary. | 

We ſhal therefore ſingle out ſuch Inſtances only in 
which we are either Univerſally concern'd, or wich re- 
ference to which there can be no colourable Plea for In- 
credulity. Such we humbly conceive to be. 

1. The,,Continuation of the Gravitation of the Parts which 
compoſe the ſeveral Greater Bodys of the Univerſe towards 
their reſpective Centres, and of the Bodys themſelves towards 
each other. For this ave have formerly prov'd to be no 

Effect of any Intrinſick Property of Matter as ſuch, but 
to be either a Mediate or 5 Impreſſion of the 
Divine Power. But Gravity is the ouly Cement which 
hold's the Parts of the World together: Without which 
that very Motion which we obſerve in ſome of thoſe Vaſt 
Bodys (at preſent ſo Neceſſary to the Subſiſtence of Ani- 
mals and Vegetables) would ſoon ſhatter and reduce em 


do a Chaos of Confuſion and Deformity. 


2. The Continuation of the nice Adjuſtment of that Pro- 


5 jectile Motion of the Planets of our Syſteme to the Force of 


their Gravitation towards each other and the Sun. How 
great an Inſtance this yield's us of a Providence vil eaſily 
appear to ſuch as ſhal conſider that without it All Things 
(as in the Former:caſe) would hy degrees come to Con- 
fuſion. The Moon and the Earth, Jupiter and it's Satelli- 
tes, would either meet or fly off from each other to the 
Utmoſt Spaces of the Heavens. In ſhort, the whole Pla- 
netary Chorus would ſoon either ſink into the Sun and ly 
for ever broiling in that Vaſt Ocean of Fire, or elſe de- 
ſert him and like Comets pay an Unwelcome Viſit to the 
Remoter Parts of the World; to the Damage and perhaps 
Deſtruction of the Nai Syſtemes. 
3. The Continuation of the Oblique Poſition of the Eartis 
Axis, by preventing ſuch Alteration therein as might have 
happen d either by the too near approach of Comets or the In- 
fluence of any Other Cauſe. 1 8 This the Uſeful * 
4+ : Ne- 
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Neceffary Variety of Seaſons would ceaſe. The Sun's Heat 
would no where increaſe by thoſe juſt Degrees neceſſa 
for the ripening of Fruits. The Greateſt Part of the Eart 
would be expos'd to the rigours of a Perpetual Winter, 
while the Others would be parcht and burnt up by an Ex- 
ceſs of Heat. + 
4. The Regulation of the Winds is another Proof of a 
Provident Deity. The frequent Variations of the Winds 
in moſt parts of the Earth demonſtrate that they proceed 
from no uniform Mechanical Cauſes. Yet theſe are the 
Grand Inſtruments of Nature , on which the Preſervation 
or Deſtruction of Animals and Vegetables more Imme- 
diately depend's. Which make's it neceſſary to conclude that 
2 Perfectly Wiſe and Beneficent Deity (if any ſuch )| would 
not leave 'em entirely to Chance or the Ungovern'd In- 
fluence of their Immediate Cauſes , aud thereby abandon 
his Creation to ſo maniſeſt a Hazard. And we may be 
aſſur'd from Experience that he do'sn't. For did not fome 7 
Superiour Principle ſometimes Excite and Regulare their 
Motions, tis reaſonable to believe the Earth would ſoon © 
be reduc't to an Inanimate Heap and Hideous Solitude, The 
Air would ſoon hecome a Vaſt Receptacle of Infection 
aud Blaſting. The Sea would be no other than a Sink of 
Poyſon and Noiſomneſs. The Land would either become 
Barren for want of Moiſture, or be laid waſte by repeated 
Inundations. | 1 | | | 
Whereas, on the contrary, we find the Seaſons of the 
Year are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhr. The Peſtilential Steams 
of the Earth are didipated. The Seas are preſerv'd whole- 


Lo. 
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ſom by Storms and Tempeſts. And the Air is refreſht by 
Scaſonable Breezes. 55 0 
Which make's ev'n the Variation of the Winds a conſi- k 


derable Proof of the Superintendence of an Intelligent 
Cauſe. For were they every where Uniform and Perio- 
dical (like the Tradewinds that blow between theſ Tropicks) 
ſuch Regularity and whatever good Effects it might 
produce would with ſome colour of Reaſon be ſuſpected 
to proceed from the Neceſſary Conſtitution of the World; 
and conſequently would yield no Sufficient or * 
| 10 
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Proof of the Agency of an Intellectual Cauſe. 

It muſt be own'd that the Acts of the Divine Govern- 
ment do ſometimes interfere and cauſe a Variety in the uſual 
Courſe of Providence. The Winds have not always been 
ſo regulated as to prevent Inundations, Peſtilence, or 
Sterility. But then, the Divine Government as it make's 
ſo it ſolve's the Difficulty. The Credible Tradition of 
Former Ages (not to mention the ſuppos'd Effects and Re- 
licts that are ſtil viſible) wil not ſuffer us to doubt of the 
Reality of the Univerſal Deluge For This we have the 
concurrent Teſtimonys of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Phe- 
ricians , Greeks, and ev'n the Americans as wel as of the 
Jews. But this both Fews and Pagans agree to have been 
the juſt Demerit of a Degenerate World. And ev'n then, 
*twas no inconſiderable Inſtance of a Providence that in 
the midſt of the General Deſolation there ſhould Any 
eſcape to refurniſh the Earth with Inhabitants. And that 
the Lot ſhould be caſt on the Virtuous, while the Wa- 
ters were every where triumphant over the Impious. Thus, 
(if we wil not believe Moſes) Ovid from the Tradition 
of Former Ages aſſure's us of Deucalion (which appear's 
to be but another Name for Noab) and his Wife Hr- 
ba, that 


Non illo melior quiſquam nec amantior ægui 

Vir fuit, aut illa reverentior ulla Deorum. 
Ne're livd a Better, Juſter Man than He; 
Nor liv'd a Woman more Devout than She. 


And as for the reſt of that Age, we have the Teſtimony 
of Hiſtorians as wel Profane as Sacred to aſſure us that 
they were extremely Degenerate and Vitious. 

It muſt be likewiſe own d that we ſometimes hear of 
Famins and Peſtilence. But then theſe ſeldom happen, 
are of ſmall Extent, and are uſually appropriated to the 
Circumſtances either of the Countrey or it's Inhabitants. So 
that they are ſo far from yielding any Argument againſt 
the Reality of a Providence that they ſomerimes afford us 
2 Proof of the Equity of the Divine Government. 
| "© RS | Theſo 
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122 A. Enquiry into the Exiſtence 5 
Theſe are the more General Proofs of the Exiſtence 
of a Provident Deity. Some of the leſs General are it's 
humbly conceiy'd. | 

1. The due Proportion between the Numbers of the Diffe- 
rent Sexes of Animals. This is very remarkable in Man, 
in whom it was moſt Neceſſary. The Proportion ha's 
been obſery'd to be commonly either as 14 to 13 or as 16 
to 15. The ſmall Surpluſage is ſo far from weakening this 
Proof of a Providence that it rather ſtrengthen's and con- 
firm's it; for by This, Proviſion is made againſt the Acci- 
dents. to which the Males are chiefly expos'd. By theſe 
Methods in all Ages ſo great an Equality ha's been preſerv'd 
between the! Sexes as would have been abſolutely unaccount- 
able without the Suppoſition of a Providence. For had 
not a Providence concern'd it's ſelf in this affair (whether 
we conceive the Rudiments of the Humane Body to be 
Originally contain'd in the Egg, as are thoſe of Plants in 
their Seeds ; or whether we ſuppoſe it to proceed from 
ſome Animalcule of the Male Sperm, as is moſt likely; 
yet) ſince the Ovary of the Female muſt be conceiv'd to 
contain Variety of Eggs of either Sort; and ſince the Ani- 


malcules of the Male Sperm are obſery'd to be ſo Nume- 


rous; twas very poſſible, in Either caſe, that the Diſpro- 
portion between the Males and Females might, at fome 
time or other, have been ſo great as very much to dimi- 
niſh , if not entirely to Extinguiſh, the Species. | 

2. The Prevention of the Confuſion of Species by Unnatu- 
ral Mixtures is Another Proof of a Provident Deity. With- 
out This , the Face of Nature might , by degrees , have 
been almoſt entirely chang'd , and many of thoſe Signa- 
tures of Divine Wiſdom, which at preſent diſcover them- 
ſelves in the Regular Frame and Conſtitution of Animals, 
effac d. The World might have been fill'd with Minotgurs, 


HFarpies, and Chimera s. And theſe might have been infi- | 
nitly blended 3 into all the Shapes of Hideous De- 


formity. The Man and the Brute might have been no 
longer diſtinguiſhable ; and Reaſon might have been very 


much impair d, if not loſt, in the Unequal Mixture. For 


mals 


we find no ſuch ſtrong and uniform Inclination in Ani- 
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mals of the Same Species to each other, or Averſion to 
thoſe of a Different one, as wholly ro prevent Promiſ- 
cuous Copulation. We are afſur'd that in ice eſpecially, 
where the exceſſive Heats and Droughts oblige Beaſts of 
Different Kinds to meet at Watering-p „they by de- 
grees become familiar, and often produce Monſters ; for 
which Africa was ever remarkable. But theſe , like Me- 
teors, ſoon diſappear. The Divine Providence ſo ordering 
that they want the Means of Propagating their Anamolous 
Kinds; which are Ever extinct in the Individual. Of this 
Mules are a known Inſtance, 

3. The Invariateneſs of Seeds is another no leſs conſidera- 
ble Inſtance of a Providence. This is uſually ſeen in Ani- 
mals , when the ordinary Courſe of Nature is obſerv'd. 
But *tis moſt remarkable in Plants, where moſt neceſſary. 
Otherwiſe, what was wholeſome Food or Phyſick in One 
Age might have become Poiſon in Another. Whereas ſuch 
Deſcriptions of the Virtues and Propertys of Plants as 
have been left us by the Ancients are found exactly agreea- 
ble to the Experience of the Preſent Age. And yer, the 
Slight Texture of the Innumerable Parts of Sceds , the 
Difference of Soils , and the Variety of Accidents to 
which they are expos'd may wel render ſuch an Agree- 
ment Unaccountable without the Suppoſition of a Pro- 
vidence. | 

4. To add no more. The due Proportion of the Numbers of 
Animals and Vegetables by the equal Prevention of their too 
great increaſe and Deſtruction , is an Argument of a Pro- 
S vidence. Thus, notwithſtanding the great Conſumption 
| by Wars and Other Accidents yet the Number of Man- 
kind in every Age not only equal's bur exceed's that of the 
Former. And, which is more remarkable, the increaſe 
is in ſuch a Gradation as bear's a Proportion to the Gra- 
dual Invention of Arts and- Improvement of the Methods 
of Living. 

And as for Other Animals , their Propagation is ob- 
ſerv'd to be Ever proportionable both to the Length af 
their Lives and the Accidents to which they are more 
peculiarly ſubject, Thus, tbe Doe , which live's long, 

| : | breed's, 
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breed's , after eight Months Pregnancy but One or, at 
the moſt, but TWO. Whereas,' the Fox, which liye's or- 
dinarily but Six or Eight Years, breed's Four in a much 
ſhorter time. The like may be obſer vd of the ſeveral 
Sorts of Vegetables. And in the General, it may be re- 
markt, thas Beaſts multiply more than Men, Fowls than 
Beaſts, Fiſhes than Fowls , Inſects and Vegerables than 
Fiſhes. Which they 8 do in a fit Proportion to their 
Decay and Conſumption. By which Uniform Courſe of 
Proyidence both the Species are preſery'd and yet the 
World is not overſtockt with Inbabirants. 
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N the Former Book we made it our Endea- 

F vour to difcover ſuch Principles of Reaſon as 
might yield Conviction to our Selves, without 
being very Solicitous about the Sentiments of 
Ms Others. In This Diſcourſe we ſhal proceed 

to make ſome Enquiry into the commonly-re- 

ceiv'd Opinions, to the end that having clearly compre- 
hended. the Agreement or Diſagreement , we may be the 
better qualifi d to determin upon the Parallel. | 
Which we, perhaps, ſhal ſucceſsfully do, if we agree 
equally to ſuſpect ſuch Opinions as ſhal rempt us either ro 
think Meanly of the Deity , or elſe to affect an — 


— 


228 An Enquiry into the Exiſtence 
and Unintelligible Sublimity. The Latter of which appear's 
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1 to be the more dangerous Extreme. For few men ſind a 
i themſelves inclin'd to receive Little Degrading Ideas of the E 
14 Beſt and Nobleſt of Beings ; whereas, on the contrary, 10 
It the Proſpect of ſo Glorious an Object ſo vehemet.tly by 
4 ſtrikeꝰ's the Spirits that it's apt to unfix the moſt Sedate Minds ſo 
and to diſſolve our Reaſon into Rapture and Enthuſiaſm. ni 
We ſhal reduce our Enquiry to Three General Divi- Or 
fions. In the Firſt we ſhal treat of the Exiſtence of God. In 
the Second of the Infinity or Immenſity of his Eſſence. And ar 
in the Third we ſhal treat of what is uſually calPd the In- pi 
finity of his Duration. Under theſe Three Diviſions we Lic 
conceive may be comprehended whatever ſhal appear ne» F. 
ceſſary to be added on this Subject. 0 
To begin with the Exiſtence of God. This we humbly ſh 
| conceive ha's been ſo firmly prov'd in the Former Book as B 
11 to admit of no reaſonable Doubt. Wherefore. the Cauſe being be 
1 already ſufficiently ſecur d, twil be no Diſadvantage, hut as 
= 24 Conſiderable Service to it to detect the Fallacy and to 
if Weakneſs of ſome Other Pretended Proofs that have been A 
#1 employ'd to ſupport it. | 
wh - Epicurus having rejected All other Arguments ſor the Exi- a 
= ſtence of a God, and in effect only preſerv'd the Name of fo 
5 God in his Philoſophy, was yet willing to retain One Proof, th 
ty vizs That deriv'd from the Univeriality of his Idea. For E. 


he pretended that, antecedently to Inſtruction and the Exer- 
ciſe of Reaſon, by a ſort of Anticipation of the Uſe of 
his Facultys, Every man had in his Mind an Idea ofa Divine 


Being. | | | m. 
I confeſs I have always thought we had reaſon to ſuſpect 

the Gifts of — Who it they can once perſwade us 10 

to caſt away our Weapons and to defend our ſelves with F. 


ſuch Others as they pleaſe to beſtow upon us, wil notealily 
fail of Victory. For whatever Buſtle ha's of late been made 
with this Argument of Epicurus, it ſeem's to me to be ca- 
rw of yielding very little Alſiſtence ro the Cauſe of a 
eity. 34 


. Had Epicurus lookt upon the; Idea of God as a Reſult of 4 
Reaſon and Enquiry , tis to be owa'd he might have drawn 2 


a Pro- 


— 
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a Probable Argument from it's Univerſality to prove his 
Exiſtenee: That being, without diſpute , molt highty rea- 
ſonable to be believ'd which in All Ages and Nations ha's 
been believ'd by the moſt Wary and Diſintereſted Rea- 
ſoners as wel as Others. But this was none of his Mea- 
ning. For tis agree'd that he ſuppos d this Idea as. Innare 
or Connatural, not as the Pure Reſult of Reaſon. = 

Or had he been able to prove but the Reality of ſuch 
an Innate Idea, it might have been admitted as a good Ar- 
gumenc with ſuch as aſſert either a Creation or Forma- 
tion of the World by a Provident and Beneficent Caule. 
For, ſuppoſing ſuch an Univerſal Innate Idea to be Real, 
*rwou'd be altogether Unaccountable from whence it 
ſhould have proceeded unleſs from the Author of Nature. 
But, upon the Principles of Epicurus , it could ſtil have 
been no Proof who could conceive it no otherwiſe than 
as the Effect of Stupid Unintelligent Matter and Fortui- 
tous Motion, and whoſe Idea of a God included no ſuch 
Attributes as Providence or Beneficence. | 

From whence *tis clear that, fince this pretended Ar- 
gument could have no Rational Effect upon Epicurus, it 
follow's that when he faid he admitted a God becauſe of 
the Univerſality of his Idea or the Conſent of Nations, he 
could in effect mean no Other than that he ſuppos'd the 
Exiſtence of ſotne Divine Being only becauſe the Sup- 
| poſition was Faſhionable and Popular, and becauſe. ths 
Contrary might have expos'd him ro Cenſure and Puniſh- 
ment. 

Bur that there is indeed ſuch an Idea in the Mind of any 
man antecedently to Inſtruction and Reaſoning do'sneither 
appear by our Experience of our Selves, nor is capableof 
Proof from our Obſervation of Others: Which yer are 
the only poſſible ways of Proving it. For Tradition and 
Inſtruction uſually make ſuch Early Impreſſions as to pre- 
vent the leaſt Reflection upon any ſuch Innate Idea. And 
as it admit's of no Proof from Experience, ſo it's ſuffi- 
ciently confuted by it. For we find that Such as receive 
either None or but ſome Imperfect Notices of a Deity 
from Tradition or Reaſoning have eicher no Idea of him 
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at all, or but ſuch a Corrupt or Imperfe& one as ſuffi- th 
ciently correſpond's to their Means of Information. And _ 
this, I take it, is abundantly clear from the Credible Ac- © 


counts of Travellers. | 
Des Cartes, after the Example, tho I wil not fay with 
the Deſign , of Epicurus, having equally diſcarded all the nf 
uſual Proofs of the Divine Exiſtence, think's he ha's ſuf- 
ficiently ſupply'd their room with Two Demonſtrations on 
drawn from the Nrture of the Same ſuppos'd Inmate Idea. 
And This Topick ha's ſince become , fruitful of Argu- 
ments. inf 
One Argument of Des Cartes is to this Effect. An At- 
tribute which we clearly and diſtinctly perceive to be in- 
cluded in the Idea of a Thing may be truly affirm'd of 
that Thing. But the Idea which we find implanted in our 
Minds of a Deity or Perfect Being plainly include's Ne- 
ceſſity of Exiſtence : For This, being without diſpute a 
Perfection, can't but be contain'd in the Idea of That 
Being which is conceiv'd to poſſeſs All Perfections. Con- 
ſequently , we may truly affirm that God, or a Perfect 
Being Neceſſarily exiſt's: It being a Propoſition which is 
Selfevident. | e 
It were to be wiſht that this Pretended Demonſtration 
was as ſolid as *tis Specious and Surprifing, But I fear it 
never yet had the Proper Effect of Demonſtration on any 
Conſidering Man by entirely removing All Doubts and 
Scruples upon this Great Point. We ſhal give it a few 
Thoughts. | | 
And, in the Firſt place, we may obſerve that there are 
many Propoſitions which are Selfevident and Indiſputable; 
viz, All fuch whoſe Terms are neceſſarily connected and 
1 ſignifie the very ſame Idea either in Whole or in Part. So 
=o, Ibis Propoſition , A Man is a Rational Being, is Selfevident. 
| For there's none who underſtand's the Terms but muſt im- 
mediately aſſent to it's Truth; ſince theſe Terms A Man 
and 4 Rational Being (in rhe Stricteſt ſenſe) ſignify the 
very ſame Idea, =, 
Again, The Truthof ſuch Propoſitions may be obſerv'd 
not to depend on the Exiſtence of their Subſects. For it 
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the Idea ſignifid by the Terms was Fixt, they were Ne- 
ceſſarily to be affirm'd of each other th the Thing ſigni» 


fd by the Idea had no Exiſtence. Which Sort of Truth 


we may properly enough diſtinguiſh by the name of Jdedd 
or Notional Trath ; becauſe not founded on rhe Exiſtence 
of the Thing ſigaia'd by the Idea, but on the Exiſtence 
of the Idea in the Mind of Some Intellectual Being and 


on tbe Fix: Conformity of the Terms to That Idea. 


In the next place, it may be obſerv'd, that as there's 2 
Notional Truth of Propoſitions, conſiſting in the Fixt Con- 
formity of the Terms to the Idea exiſting in the Mind , 
to there's à Real Truth of Ideas, conſiſting in the Contors 
mity of the Idea to the Object or Thing ſignifi d or re- 
preſented by it. This Truth is of a quite different Kind 
from the Notional Truth; and the Notional Truth (as 
we before obſerv'd) may be very wel without it; For 
example, This Propoſition, AI Man is a Rational Being, 


might be Notionally True, i: e: The Terms might be Fixt 


and Conformable to the Notion or Idea of a Man in the 
Mind of ſome Other Intellectual Being tho no ſuch Crea- 
ture as a Man were exiſtent in Nature. Theſe Things, 
I take it, are fo clear as not to need any further Illuſtration; 

To apply this to the Preſent Caſe. 

We own that the Propoſition, God Neceſſarily exiſt's, of 
which is all one, God is Neceſſarily exiſtent, is a Selfevi- 
dent Propoſition like the Former. For there's None who 
ha's an Idea pf a God or Perfect Being and of Neceſſary 
Exiſtence but muſt immediately perceive the Connection 
of theſe Terms; tnce the Words God and a Neceſſarily 
exiſtent Being ſignify, in part, the very Same Idea. | 
It mutt therefore. be own'd that This Propoſition ha's 
a Neceſlary Notional Truth; i: e:, The Idea of God and 
of Neceſſary Exiſtence being fixt , the Terms of this Pro- 
poſition muſt conſequently be atfirm'd of each other, vix, 


Cod is Neceſſarily-exiſtent and a Neceſſarily-exiſtent Being is 


Cod, ' | | | 
But then it may be obferv'd that this Notional Truth 
( which is all that can be infer'd from one Term's and 


Idea being neceſſarily connected with and included in 


12 another) 


EY 


the Cauſe of that Idea which repretent's ſuch an Infinite 
R 
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er) dove by any means demonſtrate the Real Truth, 
or the Exiſtence of an Object or Being conformable to 


thoſe Terms and Ideas. As appear's by the Former In- 


ſtance. | 

From whence tis manifeſt that the Firſt and Main Pro- 
poſition of Des Cartess Demonſtration | viz, An Attribute 
which was clearly and diſtinctly perceiv'd to be included 
in an Idea may bc truly affirm'd of the Thing ſignifi d by 
that Idea] is falſe. For an Attribute may be clearly in- 
cluded in an Idea and may by conſequence be truly firm's 
of it, when yet it can't be affirm'd of any Thing ſignifid 
by that Idea. For as the Idea (if a Complex one , and 
capable of being form d or compos'd by the Imagination) 


may wel be withour the Thing it's ſuppos'd to ſignify , ſo 


Many Propoſitions may be true of tlie Idea which are not 
true of the Thing. Conſequently tho I find Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence included in my Complex Idea of a God or Per- 
fect Being, and can clearly perceive it's unalterable Con- 
nection with that Idea, yet it do'sn't for that Reaſon fol- 
low that I may affirm it of any Real Being, unleſs I was 
antecedently convinc't (which muſt have been by ſome 
Other Argument than This) that there actually is ſuch a 
Being as is conformable to my Idea: No more than it fol- 
low's I may affirm Power or Wiſdom of him antecedentiy 
to ſuch Conviction. For Theſe are equally included in 
that Idea. This Argumeet therefore can't prove the Exi- 
ſtence- of a God; bur only a certain Mode of his Exiſtence 


already prov'd viz, Necellity. 


The Second Demonſtration of Des Cartes is deriv'd 
from the Perfection of the ſuppos d Innate Idea of a God, 
To this effect. | | 

The Idea of an Infinitly Perfect Being, which I am con- 
ſcious of in my Mind , ha's a Greater Perfection than 
any Finite Being was capable of cauſing it to repreſent. By 
conſequence , tis Impoſſible I ſhould find any ſuch Idea 
in my Mind unleſs there be a Cauſe poſſeſſing as Great 
Perfection as is repreſented by that Idea. Therefore, 2 
God or a Being of an Infinite Perfection exiit's who is 


Perfection. 
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This pretended Demonſtration is weaker if poſſible, than 
the Former. And it ſeem's unaccountable that the Med?- 
tations. of that Philoſopher ſhould gain ſuch Credit in the 


World, which had ſo little beſides the Novelty of the Me- 


thod to recommend 'em. 

What Perfection is there in the Idea ev'n of an Infinitly 
Perfect Being as it exiſt's in the Mind more than what the 
Mind may be ſuppos'd to have giv'n ir? If we reflect we 
ſhal ſoon perceive, with the late excellent Mr. Lock, that 
we have no Poſitive Idea of any thing as Infinite. We 
can't receive nor form in our Lives any Idea ſo Great 
as wil admit of no farther Addition or Increaſe, Whatever 
Idea we perceive at any one time is plainly limited; And 
the moſt we can do to qualify any Idea to repreſent ſome- 
thing of Infinity is only in a Negative way, by not fixing 
any Period to the repeated Additions in our Minds. And 
whatever Materials we employ in forming or repreſenting 
ſuch an Idea are plainly no other than what we have de- 
riv'd from the Finite Objects we converſe with, But the 
uniting of borrow'd Ideas of Particular Kinds and Degrees 
of Perfection without determining any Limits of the Pro- 
greſſion is certainly no ſuch Effect] as ſhould Neceſſarily 


require an Infinitly Perfect Cauſe. This we are conſcious 


is ſufficiently within the power of our Own Imaginations. 
We can form the Idea of a Mountain without limiting any 
Particular Height, by heaping Pelion upon Oſa, and imi- 
rating the famous Labour of the Giants, tho we our Selves 
don't equal the Bulk of the, Leiſt of thoſe Mountains. 
And, by parity of reaſon, we may form a like Negative 
[dea of an Univerſal Unbounded or Infinite PerfeCtion 
without having any Infinite Perfection in our Selves. 
Another Argument for the Exiſtence of God , which 


Some detive from the Nature of his Idea in our Minds, is 


to this effect. | | 

The Exiſtence of a God, ſay they, is Poſſible, becauſe | 

there's nothing contradictory in our Idea of him. But if 

it be Poſſible it follows that it's likewiſe Neceſſary. For, 

ſuppoſing there is Now no God, *tis Impoſſible there Ever 

ſhould be any: ſince Es which is included in _ 
F'N 
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| 12 of him, can have no Begining. His Exiſtence muſt 
| therefore either be Impoſſible (which 5 we clearly per- 


ceive it is not) or elſe he muſt Now Neceſſarily exilt. 
This is another Plauſible Argument, But we don't want 
it; having ſo many Others which have Strength as wel as 
Plauſibility. | 


To ſhow it's Weakneſs twil perhaps be ſufficient to pro. 


duce a Parallel Inſtance. * 

If this way of arguing was good the following Argu- 
ment would be no leſs a Demonſtration. 1 bave an Idea 
or Notion of @ Firſt Man with Wings. And I find nothing 
Impoſſible or Contradictory in this Idea. If then *tis a 
Poſſible Idea, I conclude the Thing is Neceſſarily 10. 
For if he do'sn't Now exiſt with Wings then (ſince the 


Firſt Man can't be produc't after any Other) it follow's 


that he can Never exiſt with em. And conſequently a Poſ- 
ſible Being would be Impoſlible. 
But this being manifeſtly a Fallacious Argument , tho 
Former muſt be ſo too. For they are, I think, exactly 
; Parallel. | 3 ä 

So uncertain is it to argue from the National Poſſibility 
to the Real Exiſtence, and much more to the Neceffity 
of that Exiſtence. For an Object may be Poſſible in it's 
Abſtract Idea when yet , on account of ſome External 
; Conſideration, it may be incapable of exiſting. That then 
which made the former Argument ſo Plauſible was it's 
.confounding an External Conſideration, viz , the Want 
of Begining , with the Internal Attributes of the Divine 
Nature. For a Relation to the Periods of Duration is 
ſomewhat merely Extrinſecal. But the Abſtract Idea of 
a God, which was firſt conſider d as Poſſible in that Ar- 


gument, included no ſuch Relation. And therefore it 


the Deity could be ſugpos'd not to exiſt yet his Abſtract 
Idea would ſtil be a Politbiliry » tho, on account of that 
External Conſideration, he could never exiſt 

 Spinoſa da this Argument a Different Turn in his 
Opera Poſthuma p. 38 1. Says he, Si tale Ens non ex iſteret 
SC. i: e: „If ſuch a Belng ( viz; an Abſolutely Infinite 
„ One) did not exit, it could never be produc't, and fo 
a = | „ would 
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„ *rwould follow that our Minds could conceive more than 


„Nature could perform. Which he think's Abſurd. 

But this Argument is founded on the Suppoſition of cur 
having a Poſitive Idea of ſuch an Infinite. Which that 
it's a vain Suppoſition ha's been already ſhown both in 
This and the Former Book; and more wil be ſaid in the 


Following Part. 
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"THE Poſitive or Abſolute Infinity of the Divine Na- 
ture is an Opinion that ha's ſo long and ſo generally pre- 
vaibd, that Some, we find, take it for a Natural Notion; 
and tell us we need only read over the Catalogue of oux 
Innate Ideas to obtain Satisfaction about it. > 7 pdt 
But becauſe All Men are not yet agree'd whether there 
be any ſuch things as Innate Ideas, and much leſs whether 
This be of the Number; and becauſe tis very poſſible that 
the Effects of Education and Prejudice may have crept into 
the Liſt; *rwil perhaps be convenient to make it the Sub- 
ject of our Inpartial Enquiry. ESE * 
As for the English Word Infinite , Eyery one Knows tis 
2 Negative Term deriv'd from the Latin Infizitus. Which 
Word (as the Learned wil inform us) was firſt coin'd to 
expreſs the ſence. of the Greek d,; which properly 
ſignify's Somewhat either without Ez4or Limits in it's Self, or 
Bounds from Other Beings: Of which ſences the Former is 
Abſolute the Latter Relative. | 1 
In our Enquiry into the Hiſtory of the Word Infinite 
and it's Syzozyma twil be needleſs to make A Laborious 
Search into the Opinions of the Eaſtern Nations. Both 
becauſe we have no certain nor complete Account of their 
Philoſophy , and becauſe their Sentiments could have no 
T4 7 other 


baniſht all Contrivance and 
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other Influence on the Preſent Age than by means of the 
Greeks, by whom they were uſually boxrow'd and tranſmit- 


ted to Poſterity. 


Yet I can't omit the Famous Paradox aſcrib'd to Her- 


ef Triſmegiſtus, who is ſaid to have taught that Deus eſt 
Sphera cujus Centrum eſt Ubique , cujus Peripheria Nuſquam, 
i: e: God is a Sphere whoſe Centre is Every Where, but 
his Circumference No Where. Bur ſince the Learned 
aren't agree'd whether there ever was ſuch a Perſon as this 
Egyptian Hermes, much leſs whether thaſe Remains which 
are attributed to him be Genuine, we may, it's conceiv'd, 
be excus'd frum taking any further notice of it. 47 

Wherefore , The Firſt ( for ought with any Certainty ap- 
pear's) who aſſerted an Abſolute Infinity was Anaximander. 


Ibis Philoſopher with his Followers held 7b "Arauges or Infi- 


zity to have been the Principle or Original of All things. Yet 
this Infinity of their's (on Enquiry) we ſhal find to have begn 


no Deity, but a Confus'd Heapor Chaos of Inanimate Mat- 


ter, from the Caſual Mixture or Coalition of which they 
fanſy'd the Univerſe with all it's Beauty and Regularity to 
have proceeded. 1 Fr wi 


This Method of Philoſophy was afterwards reviv'd bv 


Democritus and Epicurus. Theſe undertook to improve the 
Groſſer Atheiſm of Anaximander, and to difpuiſe rhe 
Monſter in a more Specious and Philoſophical Dreſs. 
What Succeſs thoſe Wiſe Projectors met with in ſo 
Hopeful an Undertaking 1 be imagin'd, Having 
| eſign, and left All to the 
management of Chance, no wonder if they made but bung- 
ling work ont. Let us 4 little obſerve their Method. 
And in the Firſt Place, thoſe Builders of Worlds, ha- 


ving prudently ſ#ppos'd the Neceſſary Exiſtence or Eter- 


nity of Matter, their next Care was to ſet it a moving. 
'This we may conceive was bnt a Small Difficulty ro ſuch 
Mighty Undertakers. ”F'was but to ſuppoſe Motion to have 


been alike Neceſſary, and the Atoms (without the Tail 


or Fatiegue of any Deity) could move as nimbly as the 
tones of the Trojan Wall at the Melody of Apollo Harp. 
Having thus ſet every Duſt or Atom in Motion and bę- 


gun 
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n the Imaginary Dance, their next care was to pro» 
yide em Sufficient Room. And, leſt they ſnou'd have 
wanted Scope to exert their Eternal Activity, they ſoon 
agrce'd, at the expenſe of Anorher Suppoſition, to accom- 
modate *em with no leſs than an Abſolutely Infinite Space. 
But having once ſuppos'd ſuch an Infinite or Endleſs Space, 
they ſoon found themſelves oblig'd to ſuppoſe a like In- 
finity of their Atoms ; ſince otherwiſe they could have 
born no proportion to the Space , and conſequently could 
not ſo commodiouſly have been imagin'd to coaleſce into 
Worlds. Thus theſe Three Principles of Eternal Motion. 
Infinite Space , and Infinite Matter being once admitted, they 


| ſoon loſt and bewilder'd themſelves atnong their Infinite 


Worlds; where we ſhal leave em and proceed. | 
By what ha's already been obſerv'd it appear's that this 


Opinion of an Abſolute Infinity was firſt introduc't among 


the Greeks by Anaximander and his Followers the Athe- 
iſtical Atomiſts, and made the Attribute of Matter. Our 
next buſineſs wil be to enquire When and by Whom it 
was firſt conſecrated or ſet apart for the Deity. * 
And we need not go far to make the Diſcovery. For 
Anaxagoras , the next Succeſſor but one to Anaximanders 
having, it ſeem's, taken a more Conſiderate View of tht 
Wonderful Frame of the World, and, obſerv'd thoſe Signa - 
tures of Wiſdom and Deſign which appear in the Order 
and Beauty of it's ſeyeral Parts, was ſoon inclin'd to recall 
that Deity which his Maſter had baniſhr and to own him 
for the Author of ſo Noble a Work. For thus he begun 
his Philoſophy with Harra xpiuare ll cus &c. i: e: A 
Things qere at firſt mingld and blended cogether till the Mixx 


necumodadl d and diſpos'd 'em into an Orderly and Beautiful 


Frame. To this MIND Anaxagoras is ſaid to have givin 
tae Title of Axupeg or Infinite. For being, ſtil, in Other 
reſpects, a Follower of Anaximander , and conſequent] 

an Aſſertor of an Abſolute Infinity of Matter, he foun 

himſelf oblig'd to attribute the Same Infinity to the Mix 
or Deity; ſince otherwiſe it could haye born no proportion 
to the Matter on which it was conceiv'd to act. And thus 
the Notion of ſuch an Infinite Deity was deriy'd from that 
of Infinite Matter, | 15 _ 


by 4 


think, his Greateſt Admirers muſt confels, 
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Ibs ſeveral Other Philoſophers ( ay of the Fonic 
lt became Patrons of this Opinion, yet we ſhal find that 
e Firſt Confiderabl Promoter of it was Plato. That This 
hiloſopher was a Zealous Aſſertor of an Abſolutely In- 
finite Deity , is what I conceive not likely to be deny'd. 
Wherefore , in ſtead Py Proving it from his Writings, let 
us proceed to conſider his Character; it being that which 
may be of ſome uſe to us in forming a Judgment of his 
inions. And this we may borrow from the Judicious 
and. Impartial Mogſt. Rapin, who in his Reflections on the 
Ancient and Mauern Philoſophy near the Begining inform's us 
22 That tho Plato is indeed a very Florid and Ingenious 
+»: Author yet he write's with little Coherence or Method, 
»» decide's but little in his Diſcourſes, and eſtabliſhes al- 
„ Moſt Nothing at all. That through his too great deſire 
..to be plealing he is too much for telling of Wonders, 
2» and thence tis that the moſt part of his Diſcourſes are 
nothing elſe but Fables, Metaphors , and continual Al- 
9 legorys. That he often affect's to be Myſterlous in what 
»» he ſay s, and that it's commonly by Lying that he under- 
a take's to 88 Teal. 
Jo thisCharaQter we may add the General Obſervation, 
chat Wen Divinity was firſt introduc'd among Chriſti- 
ans by Derivation from the Platonick Philoſophy, On which 
account the Learned Meric Caſaulon in his Treatiſe of En- 
#buſigſm Was led to make this Reflection 3 P- 69. 3» That 
n however ſome of the Fathers have imagin'd the Philo- 
% ſophy of Plato to have been ſerviceable to Chriſtia- 
% nity, yet it ha's been the occaſion of many Hereſys 
, among Chriſtians, and that to this very day tis the 


Common Refuge of Contemplative Men who have run 


3, themſelves beſide their Wits. _ | | 

But if we examin farther into the Matter, we ſhal find 
that tho Plato was the Firſt Conſiderable Promoter of 
this Opinion, yet the Chief advancer and Propagator of 
it was Ariſtotle. A Perſon indeed of an Admirable Genius; 
but too guilty of an Affected Singularity in his Opinions, 


4 * 


and a Perpetual Humour of contradicting Others: As, { 
But 
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Baut to make good this Character we need ho other Proof 


but the Matter before us. For we muft obſerve that 


this his Opinion of the Divine Infinity wasn't entertain d 


by him as a Dictate of his Maſter Plato (whom he ſeem's 
to take a peculiar Pleaſure to contradict and expoſe) nor 
as the Reſult of Free and Impartial Reaſoning, but was 2 
Notion which he rather appear's to have taken up through 
the Same humour of Contradiction. For having 

that Odd Opinion of the Eternity ofthe World in it's Pre- 


ſent Form; not perhaps becauſe it appear d to him to be 


the moſt rational but becauſe All the Philoſophers who 
went before him had held the Contrary (as himſelf would 
perſwade us in his Book de Czlo C. 10;) and being content 
to admit a Deity into his Hypotheſis ( probably to avoid 
the Fate of Prozagoras and other reputed; Atheiſts) he con- 
ceiv'd himſelfoblig'd to aſſert his Abſolute Infinity as a Ne- 
ceſſary Conſeqnence of that Eternity he had attributed 
to the World, For ſince he had ſo compounded the 
matter as to derive an Eternal World by an Eternal E- 
manation from the Deity, and had thereby made him the 
Author of the Eternal Motion which he ſuppos' d in this 
Eternal World; and ſince he conceiv'd that nothing leſs 
than an Abſolu tely Infinite Power could be the Cauſe and Pre- 


ſervation of ſuch an Infinite (or Eternal) Motion; he was con- 


ſequently oblig'd to aſſert ſuch an Inſinite Deiry as the Subjoct 
of that Infinite Power. FLO T8 01 . 
From hence then it appear's that this Opinion , firſt 
taught by Anaxagoras and afterwards ſpread and propa- 
gared by Ariſtorle was taken up by Both on the Credit vf 
Falſe Principles; if the Abſolute Iuftuity of Matter and rhe 
Eternity of the World may deſerve that Character. How - 
ever, ſince the bare Derivation of an Opinion from a 


Falle Principle is no Neceſſary Argument of it's being its 


Self Falſe, we ought not from thence to take advantage 

againſt it, but to be entirely determin'd by the Evidence 
of Scripture and Reaſon. | i 
This Opinion being thus entertain'd by Plato and his Ce- 
lebrated Scholar Ariſtotle, who beſides their Great Wits 
had ſo many Other Advantages above Moſt Philoſophers 
to make em beliey d and follow'd; no wonder if it ſoon 
FT | covr- 
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overſpred the Learned World. Yet how many ſoever it's 
Proſelytes were among the more Modern Philoſophers, 
tis certain it's Succeſs among the more Primitive Chri- 
ſtian Fathers was very different, Theſe we find were 


1o far from thinking ic any part of their Creed that they 


rejected it as an Impoſture of Vain Philoſophy. So did 
Fuſtis Martyr , (a) who for his Learning was ſtyl'd the 
Philoſopher , and writ immediately after the Firſt Century. 
The Same did Tatian; (b) Clemens Alexandrinus , (c) and 
Thrtullian (d), the Three other moſt Celebrated Fathers 
of the Firſt and Pureſt Ages of Chriſtianity. 

And thò it muſt be confeſt that the Arguments which 
thoſe Pious Fathers produc't for their Private Opinion lin 
oppoſition to this Doctrine of the Philoſophers , prove 
nothing in 2 Poſitive way ſo much as the Strength of 
their Prejudice againſt it; yet it can't be deny'd that they 
conclude ſo far in the Negative as Sufficiently to de- 
monſtrate that an Abſolutely Infinite Deity was no Ob- 
ject of the Primitive Chriſtian Worſhip. And indeed their 
Prejudice againſt this Opinion muſt needs have been 
very Strong and Predominant which could oblige em 
to berake themſelves to the Other Extreme againit the 
Current both of Scripture and Reaſon. 

But it wasn't long ere the Scene was chang'd. For now 
the Church begining to emerge from under the Deluge of 
Perſecution, the Sublime and Myſtical Divinity of Plato 
ſeem'd more ſuitable to the Splendor and Magnificence of 

the Chriſtian Temples than the Primitive Apoſtolical Sim- 


plicity. And the Age of Miracles being at an end, no 


other Method was judg'd ſo likely to reconcile Chriſtia- 
nity to the Reliſh of the Learned Heathens as the endea- 


vouring an Accommodation between the Church and the 
Academy. | | 
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But, after the Interval of a few Centurys', the Abſo- 


lute 


ce) Contra Thyph.p.283.6 357- 


In Lib. adv. Gentes. 
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| 9 In Faran. (d) In Lib. adv. Orig. C. 7. & contr. Marc. Lib. 2. 
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very Nature Incapable of End. !Tis in This Senſe, 


late Authority of Plato became ſomewhat Limited; and 
Ariſtotle was admitred to a Copartnerſhip in the Empire. 
vet tho the Method of Ariſtotle was chiefly follow wn 
the Phyſical and Elenctical Philoſophy , the Divine Plato 
ſtil held his Repuration in Theology. 


— — 
* 


CHAP. II. 


HUS have we brought down the Hiſtory of the 
1 Word Infinite within the View of our Own times. 
Til which, in this reſpect, Matters have continu'd much 
the Same, 

Our next Task wil be to make an Impartial Enquiry into 


the Opinion of Infinity it's Self as tis now generally enter- 


tain'd among us. 

And, firſt, we muſt obſerve that as Perfection is a Ge- 
neral Mode of the Divine Nature, ſo Infinity is conceiv d 
as a Mode of it's Perfection So that Infinity (as uſually 
attributed to the Deity) is the Same with that Abſolute Per- 
fection, of which we treated in the Former Book. 

There's none but moderately skild in Philoſophy but 
know's that the Word Infinity (as wel as Immenſicy ) ad- 
mit's of Two very Different Notions. For, 

1. Tis us'd very frequenrly to ſignify Something purely 
Negative or Relative and ſo denote's a Thing's being End- 
leſs no otherwile than with reference to Other Bei 
Which Negative Infinity may be underſtood as eithe Ac- 
tual or Potential. In the Former Senſe the Univerſal Space 
or Expanſion may by faid to be Immenſe or Infinite; both 
becauie by. Thinking we can never arrive at any Fixt. 
End or Limits, and becauſe there is no Other Space to 
bound it. In the Latter Senſe , any given Line or Num- 
ber is ſometimes ſaid to be Infinite ; inaſmuch as we can 
never imagin Either to be ſo far increas'd as to render it an 
Abſolute Contradition that ſtil More ſhould be added in 
Infinitum. | 

2. Sometimes a Thing is faid to be Infinite in 
2 Poſitive or Abſolute Senſe ; i. e., to be in it's 
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ky 5 the Deity; is uſually ſaid to be Infinite. And the An- 
cient Atomiſts, with ſome Modern Cartefians, have thought 
fit to attribute a like Infinity to Space land Matter. 

Now it's a Maxim among Philoſophers, that All the 
Attributes of an Infinite are Infinite in the Same Senſe. A. 

reeably to which it ha's been uſual to aſcribe an Abſolute 
5 of Kinds and Degrees of Perfection to the Deity. 
Which Infinity, when conſider' d with reference to the 
Divine Eſſence in General, is ſtyl'd Abſolute Immenſity; 
when with reference to his Power in Particular, tis Abſo- 
late Ommpotence; when with reſpect to his Knowledge, 
tis Abſolute Omniſcience & . Es; 

And here we mult be ſo juſt as to obſerve that this Opi- 
nion of an Abſolute or Poſitive Infinity recommend's it's 
ſelf by a certain Air of Piety , and ſeem's, at the firſt 
ſight, to be very agreeable to the Idea we. find our ſelves 
diſpog'd to eutertain of the Greatneſs and the Majeſty of 
the Supreme Being. But ſince our Religion doꝰsn't conſiſt 
in an Ignorant Admiration and Blind 1 but in 
A Beliel upon Conviction and in a Reaſonable Service; and 
ſince we can't be too wary how we receive any Opinion 
of the Object of our Religion without Sufficient Warrant; 
it can be no want of Piety nor of Modeſty to make it the 
Subject of our Enquiry. . | 

And therefore , our preſent buſineſs being chiefly with 
fuch Chriſtians who profeſs to own the Scriptures as the 
only Sufficient Rule of Faith , ler us firſt conſider whether 
this Opinion may juſtly plead any Countenance or Autho- 
rity from Them. 1 | 
The Word Izfinite in our Engliſh 'Tranſlation tho as ap- 
ply'd to Other Things it may be met with ſeveral times, 
viz, in Job 22.5. Nah. 2. 49. and 3. 9g; yet as it refer's 
to God it occur's but in One place, viz, Pal. 14.7. 5. where 
his Underſtanding is ſaid to be Infinite. | 
But if we conſult the Original Hebrew, we ſhal obſerve 
that the Word which is here Tranſlated Infinite properly 
fignify's Without Number. And therefore, in the Judgment 
of any Unprejudic d Man, it can't here be  conceiv'd to 
denote the Abſolute Infinity of the Divine 1 
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(which None wil aſſert co be Infinite in Number;) but 
muſt neceſſarily be expounded ( as by the Beſt Expoſirors 
tis wont to be“) with reference to it's Ob jecłs, or it's 
Efects: Which are hereby aſſerted to be fo Numerous as 


either to Surpaſs or not eaſily to come within the compaſs 


of Humane Reckoning. For thus we read of Camels with= 


out Number , Judges 6. 15. People without Number, 2 Chron. 
12. 3. Caterpillars without Number. Pal. 105. 12. Virgins 


without Number, Cantic, 6. 8. &e, By which Expreſſions 
(Pm perſwaded ) none ever underſtood an Abſolute In- 
finiy. OP: * 
Bur tho the Scriptures don't expreſely teach it us, yet Are 
there not Some Texts which at leaſt Infer or Imply it? 
What elſe can be meant by 1 Kings 8. 27. where we read 
that the Heavens, yea the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain 
the Eſſence of their Creator; and Plal. 139. 7. &c. Whither 
ſhal I flee from thy Preſence, &c? But I think it muſt be 
confeſt that, if we lay aſide Prejudice, we ſhal eafily 
perceive that Neither of theſe can amount to a Sufficient 
Proof. For tho the Heaven of Heavens (or the Highelt 
or Utmoſt Heaven , as the Hebraiſm import's) cannot 
contain the Eflence of the Deity , do's it therefore follow 


that it's Ab/olutely Infinite? Certainly no more than if it 


had been ſaid the Earth or Air cannot contain him. For 
ſince the Heavens are by thoſe very Words afſertcd to be 
Finite (which, by the way , is no weak Argument to 
prove the Finiteneſs of the Material Univerſe,) tis evident 
that they can bear no greater Proportion to an Abſolutely In- 


finite Being than the Earth or Air or ev'n the Minuteſt 


Particle of Duſt. And therefore to infer the Abſolute In- 
finity of the Divine Eflence from a Comparifon with the 
Heavens ( tho the Greateſt and moſt Capacious of Created 
Beings ) would be no leſs Impertinent than to make the 
Same Concluſion from a Compariſon with the moſt Dimi- 
nutive Thing in Nature, fince the Greateſt and the Leaſt 

„ 1 of 
* Sapientie ejus non oft Numerus: i: e: Rerum quarum Intolligen · 


tiam haber. Sic. Mum. Vel corum qu ſapienter fechti. Ut Gejer: 
Camp: Moller: &c. 5 4 ſapient fe + WL ef 
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of inite Beings. muſt bear an Equal Biſproportion to ſuch 
an Infinite. And as for the Latter Text; it can't neceſſa- 
rily import any more than the Former. For it prove's 


nothing but the Divine Omnipreſence, which may very wel 


be admitted without the Suppoſition of a Poſitive or Abſo- 
lute Infinity. As may be fully ſhown hereafter. 


It feem's then we aren't likely to diſcover aoy Solid Foun- 
dation for this Opinion in Scripture. Let us therefore pro- 


ceed to conſider it's Strength in point of Reaſon. 

I. ARG. 1. Now the Great Argument which of late 
has been us'd as little leſs than a Demonſtration of the Ab- 
ſolute Infinity as wel as of the Exiſtence of a Deity is de- 
Tiv'd from that Inmate Idea of an Infinite Being which is 
ſaid to be in Every man. This (as we before obſerv'd ) 


is the Argument of Monſr. Des Cartes. For that Ingenious 


Author, having ſo far proceeded in his Doubts in the Be 

ining of his Meditations as to queſtion the Reality of his 
Senſes and All the Ideas deriv'd from External Objects, and 
having thereby excluded All ſuch Proofs of the Exiſtence 


of a God whoſe Credit depended on the Veracity of Their 


Teſtimony , found himſelf oblig d to ſearch out Some 
Other Proof from what he could diſcover within his Own 


Mind, by the help of which he mightdemonſtratea Deity, 
and thereby lay a Foundation for Certainty in O.her Mat- 
ters. | 


Wherefore , in purſuance of his Deſign , having laid it 


down for a Principle that ( tho All the Informations of his 


External Senſes might, poſſibly, prove Falſe and Deluſive, 


vet) Whatever he Clearly and Diſtinctly perceiv'd in his 
' Own Mind, without Derivation from the Gb 
muſt of neceſſity be True; and then, diſcovering, as he 


jects of Senſe, 


thought, ſuch a Clear and Diſtinct Idea of an Infinite 
Being impreſt on his Mind as contain'd Greater Perfection 
than it could derive either from the Immediate Inſtrumen- 
tality of his Senſes, or from the Power of his Imagina- 
tion; he thence proceeded to conclude that ſuch an Infi- 
nite Being exiſted, ſince Nothing leſs than Such an Infinite 
Being could be a Sufficient Cauſe of That Idea. 

This Argument fuppoſe's Two Things, © 
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1, It ſuppoſe's that we have Such an Idea of a-Being 
Infinite im All Perfections as could not be deriv'd from 
the Power of our Own Imaginations working on the Ideas 
tranſmitted from Senſible Objects; and therefore, 

2. That it was Innate or born with us. 

As for the Former Suppoſition; it ha's already been ob- 
ſerv'd that Whatever Idea we may be faid to have of an 
Infinite, it can in Reality be no other than a Negative 
one; and conſequently no ſufficient Reaſon can be aſſign d 
why the Perfection of that Idea ſhould be ſuppos'd to ex- 
ceed the Cauſality of our Own Imaginations. fs ag 

And as for the Latter Suppoſition , viz, That the Idea 
we are ſaid to have of ſuch an Infinite Being is Innate; 
*rwas conſider'd in the Begining of This aud the Former 
Book, and has been refuted at large by the late Judicious 
Mr. Lock. cn 

II. AR G. 2. Another Argument made uſe of as a Proof 
of the Poſitive or Abſolute Infini y of the Divine Being 
is deriv'd from the Attribute of Abſolute Independence; to 
this effect. If the Deity be not thus Infinite it muſt be 
either becauſe he was Limited by Himſelf or by Another. 


That he was not limited by Himſelf is evident. For no 


Wiſe Being can be ſuppos'd willing to abridge Himſelf; 
but the Contrary. And that he was not limiced by 
Another is no leſs evident. For no Other Being was ca- 


pable of ſo doing. | 
This Argument, as commonly underſtood , ſuppoſe's 
Two Things. 


I. It ſuppoſe's that whatever Being is Finite muſt have 
been made ſo by a Proper Cauſality. Thus the Learned 


Dr. Scot (according to the Senſe of the Platoniſts) ex- 


plain's it's meaning. * „ God's Independence, ſay's he, or 
„ his not being from Another , neceflari:y infer's his Im- 
„ menſity (viz, in the Abſolute Senſe.) For that which 
Limits or make's Beings Finite is only the Wil or Power 
„ Of their Cauſes, i | | a 
K But 


* Chriſtian Life Part, 2. p. 193. 
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the Preſent Argument, By wbich it appear's that none 
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But certainly; if we judge impartially, That can't be 
reputed the Proper Elective Cauſe of Finiteneſs, ev'n in 
Created Beings > which could not have been the Caufe 
of Infinity. For no Cauſe can Properly be ſaid to a- 
bridge is Effect of That which it could not have be- 


 Mow'd. But if no Being can beſtow an Abſolute Infi- 


nity on it's Effect, and if what can't beſtow it can't with 
any Propriety be ſaid to refuſe or withhold it, or to 
chooſe to produce the Contrary by a Poſitive Cauſality; 
it ſeem's rhat the Reaſon why an Effect is Finite could not 


be the Wil or Power of it's Cauſe, but an fAbſolute Ne- 


ceſſity in the very Nature of Things, 2 

2. This Argument ſuppoſe's that the Deity's being ſuch 
as he is ,/ proceeded from his Own Pleaſure or Choice. 
Thus the Learned Le Clerc unriddl's it's Meaning. * Says 


he, Quando cogitamus Deum ab omni Aternitate extitiſſe, 


nec quidquam eorum qug habet ab alio accepiſſe, ſed per ſe &. 
Natura ſua ſemper habuiſſe eo facile devenimus ut ejus Proprie- 
rates efſe Infinitas agnoſcamus. Etenim qui tantæ Pra ſtantiæ 
"eſt ut Duratione Inſinitâ eſt præditus atque nibil ab ullo Ente 
acceperit , nullos etiam Proprietatum Terminos habere poreſt. 


Proprietates Finitas ea Nature habent que eas ab alia ipfes Fi. 


ues ſtatuente acceperunt; non que ſibi ipſa , ſi ita loqui licet, 
pro Arbitrio qu voluit dedit. i: e: MM When we conſider 
„ that God exiſted from all Eternity and Naturally and 
„ Independently enjoy d whatever he poſſeſſe's, without 
'» being Debtor to any Other, thence we are eaſily induc't 
„ to acknowledge his Petfection to be Infinite. For ſo 
>> Excellent a Nature as was of Infinite Duration. , and 
z Was no Way indebted to any Other, can conſequently 
„ have no Bounds of it's Properties. For Such Natures 
„ Only have Finite Propertys who receiv'd 'em from ſome 
„ Limiting Cauſe; nor ſuch an one as (if I may fo ſpeak) 
5 'Confer'd on It's Self whatever Perfections it pleas'd. 
This, we ſee, is confeſſedly the Senſe and Import of 


Call 


* Pnpumat. p. 172, 173. 
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tan become it's 1 til he be brought to ſpeak 4 


riouſly in the Style of Plato (a) and Des Cartes, (b) and to aG 
ſert that the Deity product Himſelf by a Proper Poſitive 
Cauſality. Which Aflertion can, it's conceiv d, need no 
Confutation; but, on the contrary , muſt be allow'd to 
be a Sufficient Confutation of any Principle from which it 
Clearly and Naturally derive's, Vet in This Plato is imi- 
tated by Lactautius When he ſay's Deus ſeipſum fecit, The 
Deity product Himſelf, and that therefore he is Talis qua 
lem ſeipſum eſſe voluit, Such as he will'd himſelf to be. And 
Plotinus, one of Plato's Diſciples ; calls the Deity as 
levrs, his own Cauſe. And he tell's us that ſince an Abſo- 
lute Simplicity is reckon'd among the Attributes of the 
Firſt Being ( which, ſays he, require's that his Will and his 
Eſſence be One and the Same) conſequently his Eſſence 
muſt be from Himſelf, forasmuch as his Will is ſo. But of 
Abſolute Simplicity we ſhal diſcourſe hereafter among the 
Conſequences of an Abſolute Infinity. . 
Some, I know, have endeavour'd to ſoften thoſe harſh 


Expreſſions, and have told us that by the Deity's being the 


Cauſe of Himſelf no more is meant than that he contain's in 
Himſelf a Neceſſary Reaſon of his own Exiſtence. But 
tho ſuch Language may be capable of a leſs offenſive Senſe 


in the Mouths of Others, yet tis clear that the Propoſers 
of this Argument (if they intend to prove any thing) are 


reduc't to the Neceſſity of uſing it in the moſt Abſurd 
and Indefenſible Senſe. For a Being's not abridging or li- 
miting it's Self is Somewhat purely Negative , and there- 
fore can't, alone, infer Such an Infinity; which, tho con- 
ceiv'd in a Negative manner and expreſt by a Negative 


Word, ia aſſerted to be moſt highly Poſitive in it's Self, 
and not only not to exclude but actually to Include an End- 


leſs Progreſſion of Kinds and Degrees of Perfection. 
III. ARG. 3. Again, tis uſual with the Aſſertors of a 
Poſitive or Abſolute Infinity to borrow a Proof from the 
K 2 Nature 


a De Repub. Lib. 18. 
b Medit. p. 57 » 58, 
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Nature of Creation. Since nothing leſs, ſay they, than an 
Abſolutely Infinite Power was ſufficient to paſs over the 
Infinite Diſtance between Not-being and Being in the 
Production of a Thing from Nothing, it follow's that 
there never could have been a Creation, had there not 
been ſome Abſolutely Inſinite Being who was the Subject 
of ſuch Power. | | | 

E're we conſider this Argument it may not be Imper- 
tinent to obſerve what pains have been taken by the In- 
troducers of this Opinion of an Abſoluteiy Infinite Power 
{if I may fo fay) to Chriſtianize it and ſuit it to the A- 
nalogy of Faith. For whereas Ariſtotle made it an 'Inſe- 
rence from his Opinion of the World's Eternity by way 
of Emanation, Theſe Gentlemen, by a ſtrange Logical 
Dexterity , beſtow'd on it a Relation to a very different 
Principle, and infer'd it as a Conſequence from it's Creation. 
But, perhaps, tis no difficult Matter to manifeſt” the 
Weaknels and Inſufficiency of this Argument. For if to 
paſs over a Diſtance be to prove it Finite (as it moſt 
certainly is; ) it follow that the Diſtance between Not 
being and Being was not Infinite; ſince it ha's been actually 
paſt over in the Work of Crea ion. | | 
Whatever Some may imagin, ir ſeem's to me that the 


Diſtance between Not-being and Being is no other than 


ſuch as is between Nor-thinking and Thinking, Not- mo- 
ving and Moving: For Theſe are Terms equally Con- 
tradictory. Between which and the like Terms if we ſup- 
poſe Something Analogous to an Infinite Diſtance , it 
can, tis humbly conceiv'd, be for no other Reaſon but 
becauſe Contradictory Terms can never be brought together 
or reconcil'd. But tho theſe Terms can never be brought to 
'gether ſo as to render One and the Same Subject both 
Thinking aud Nor-thinking, Moving and Nor-moving at 
once and in the Same Sence; yet the Paſſing from One 
of theſe Terms ro the Other (fo as is Actually done when 
a Thing which was in any reſpect Unthinking or Without 
Motion begin's to Think or Move) is, I ſuppoſe, no 
Paſſing of an Infinite Diſtance ; ſince tis what we ſee done 
every day evn by Finite Agents, If in the Creation the 
| | | Divine 
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Divine Power had ſo paſt the Diſtance between Not - bein 


an ing as to have brought together or reconcil'd theſe _ 
the 1e Contbtey ry by cauſing the World hoth 
the to Be and not to Be, to be at Once both Something 
hat and Nothing, this would, it's confeſt, have yielded ſome · 
mw whar like a Proof. But that the Suppoſition of a 
ect Creation oblige's no man to believe ſuch Abſurditys as 
| Theſe ha's already been obſerv'd in the Former Book. 
er” Beſides, The Degrees of Diſtance berween Not-beingand 
In- Being, Nothing and Something, can't be more in Number 
ver than the Degrees of Entity or Perfection in the Minuteſt 
A- Created Being. Bat certainly Theſe can't be aſſerted to be Ab- 
fe. ſolutely Infinite, unleſs we wil attribute an Abſolute In- 
ey finity of Perfection to the Leaſt and Meancit of Crea- 
cal tures. : 1 > 
ors Notwithſtanding what ha's been ſaid, I think none wil 
tx deny that the Act of Creation furniſhe's a Sufficient De- 
the monſtration of the Divine Ommpozence ; ſince Nothing 
to on this ſide a Contradiction can be imagin'd leſs poſſible 
oft than a Production from Nothing. For that a Power may 
wot i be properly Omnipocent or Allmighty without being Ab- 
ly ſolutely Infinite wil appear by what ſhal be ſaid under the 
| Ninth Algument. wn te IH 
the IV. ARG. 4. Another Argument wy be form'd by 
zan comparing the Doctrine of an Abſolute Infinity with the 
10- Vulgar Notion of Eternity. For, may it be faid, Since 
5 we eaſily admit Eternity as a genuin Actribute of the Deity 
IP- tho it's confeſt it ſurpaſſe s our Imaginations to conceive 
it an Abſolutely Infinite Duration ; Why ſhould any man be 
Aoky backward to believe an Abſolute Immenſity for no other 
er Reaſon than becauſe he can't comprehend an Abſolutely 
0 Infinite Subſtance * And this is, perhaps, the Argument 
th which ha's ſeem d of greateſt Weight to Moſt Conlidering 
10 Men. 
5 But to this, it's humbly conceivd, may be reply d. 
en 1. That the Reaſon Why any Intelligent Man either 
18 doubt's of or disbeliev's an Abſolute Immenſity is not 
ag purely becauſe he can't comprehend it. For ſuch a Perſon 
ne 


ne 


can't but be ſenſible that —_ Things may ( for want of 
ne | 


Sufi 
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Sufficient Ideas) be Inconceivable to Us which are not fo 
in Themſelves But it muſt chiefly be becauſe of the 
Abſurditys and Inconveniencys which he conceiv's to at- 
tend that Opinion. | 

2. That ſuppoſing the Compariſon between any Two 
Opinions to be Juſt with reference to ſome Similitude or 
Analogy that we may conceive; yet if they don't appear 
to beequally founded on Reaſon, the bare Similitude between 
their Notions can't be ſufficient to oblige us to entertain 
em with the ſame Degree of Aſſent. But that there's no 
little difference between theſe two Opinions in This reſpect 
is too evident to be deny d. To disbelieve the Exiſtence 
of an Eternal Being is to ſuppoſe the Groſſeſt of Con- 


tradictions; viz, the Production of the Firſt Cauſe. For 


which Reafon (as we elſewhere obſerv'd) there never 
was a Philoſopher in his Right Wits but he aſſerted Some- 
what that was Eternal. Anaximander, tho he denyd the 
Exiſtence of a God yet, attributed an Eternity to Mat- 


ter and Motion. And if he likewiſe aſſerted an Immen- 


ſity in the Abſolute Senſe of the Word, *twas not merely 
for it's Own ſake , but chiefly perhaps by reaſon of it's 
Connection with that Eternity of Motion which he found 
himſelf oblig'd to ſuppoſe. Bur we have already mention'd 
Divers, and might have added More who have rejected 
the: Opinion of the Divine Abſolute Immenſity. A Suffi- 


cient Intimation that the Attributes of Eternity and Ab- 
ſolute Iinmenfity are very different either in point of Rea- - 


ſon or, at leaſt, of Evidence. 

I confeſs, Des Carte, and a certain Learned Writer of 
our Own * have been pleas'd to affirm that to aſſert an 
End of Space is to aſſert a Contradiction. Their Mean- 
ing is, That if the Univerſal Space be Finite it muſt be 
bounded by Somewhat which likewiſe is Space. And in- 
deed if this were a Neceſſary Conſequence the Contra. 
tradiction would be too evident to be deny'd. But ?tis 


humbly conceiv'd the Ends of Things are Abſolute or 


Inde- 


* Dr. Clarke in his Reply to the 6 Letter p. 38, 
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| Independent on their being bounded or encompaſt by any 


thing Without em: Being in reality nothing diſtinct from 
the Things Themſelves. For What is it to have Ends but 
to have Extremitys ? If it was not ſo, then the Imme- 
diate Reaſon ofa Thing's being Finite would he no other 
than the Neighbourhood of the Surrounding Beings. Bur 
Who wil aſſert the Air or the Divine Subſtance it's Self 
(conſider'd as abſtracted from the Divine Power) to be 
the Immediate Reaſon . that the Globe of the Earth is of 
a Finite Extenſion ? | 
But Some wil ſay, What Idea can we have of a Thing 
beyond which there's no Space or Extenſion ? I reply; 
Tho it ſhould be granted that We can form no Idea of it, 
Wil it purely from Thence follow that *tis in it's Self Im- 
poſſible ? Wil the Aſſertors of an Abſolute Infinity affirm 


Dur Ideas to be the Neceſſary Standards of the Truth and 


Reality of Things? Wil They allow nothing to be Poſſi- 
ble hut what's Conceivab!e by Us? *Tis true we can form 
no Idea of an End of Space or Extenſion. But do's it 
follow that Things muſt needs be in Nature aa they ſeem 
to be in Our Imaginations ? Tis clear there can be no Ab- 
ſolute Contradiction or Inconſiſtence in ſuppoſing an End 
of Any Extenſion whatever; ſince tis what our Experience 
aſſure's us is Real with reſpe& to thoſe Particular Exten - 


ſions which come within Our Notice and Obſervation. 


And if we can't notwithſtanding attain an Idea of the 
Univerſal Space or Extenſion , yet ſince This is as wel 
Space or Extenſion as any Other, it can certainly be no 
Repugnance in the Nature of the Thing that it ſhould 
be Finite too; and by conſequence , an End of Space 
may be conceivable to ſome Other Being tho not ta 
Us. For that it is not the Nature of the Idea it's Self, 
but the Manner of Our conceiving it, which oblige's us 
to conſider Space or Extenſion as Without End, may 
further appear from hence. When we attempt to form 
the Largeit imaginable Idea of Space, we conſider it's 
Idea in ſuch manner as it's tranſmitted to us by our Sight, 
This repreſent's it to us as a Vaſt Congeries of Innumerable 


Beings ſeverally bounded by 8 So chat, according 
5 4 | 80 
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to This manner of conceiving, Space and a Boundedneſt 
by Surrounding Beings ſeem to be Neceſſarily Connected 
or Inſeparable : For how far ſoever we extend the Pro- 

& in our Imaginations ſtil the Same Scene is repre- 
ented to our View without End. But let us now ſup- 
poſe that we had no other Idea of Space or Extenſion 
but what we receiv'd by our Senſe of Feeling, in a State 


of Reſt. Tis manifeſt that, in This Caſe , our Ideas 
of Feeling and Space would be always United and Com- 


menſurate ; and by conſequence , we ſhould be fo tar 
from being under a Neceſſity of conceiving Space as 
Abſolutely Infinite or Endleſs, that we ſhould perhaps 
find it Difficult to conceive it to exceed the Limits of 
our Own Bodys. | 5 

_ *Tis known to be the Method of the Carteſiaus Some- 
times to run counter in their Reaſonings, and to argue, not 
that the Idea is True becauſe it agree's with the Thing bur, 
on the contrary, that the Thing muſt therefore be So or 
So becauſe the dea in our Minds is So. Hence it pro- 
ceed's that having diſcover'd the Negative Immenſity of 
Our Idea of Space, they make no Difficulty to conclude 
that the Thing is Abſolutely and Poſitively Infinite or Im- 
menſe. Bur this ſort of Reaſoning become's none who 
allow's that Things may be otherwiſe in Nature than they 
ſometimes appear to be in Our Phantaſys; and that it's the 
Office of our Reaſon to examin the Truth of our Ideas by 
comparing em with the Things they repreſent. For tho 
it's confeſt we find our ſelves under an Inability of conceiv- 
ing the Univerſal Space with Endor Limits; Yer this is not 


an Argument of the Impoſſibility of an End of Space ſuffi- 


cient to be oppos'd to the Demonſtrations which may , and 
hereafter ſhal, be produc't from Reaſon to evince the Con- 
trary. No more than a Blind Man's Inability to form an 
Idea of Light and Colours is fit to be admitted as a Proof 
that our Eyes perpetually deckwe us. This Inability ought 
rather to be reſolvd into the Influence Our State and Cir- 
cumſtances have on our Minds. For, being our Sclves 
every way ſurrounded by Extended Objects, and fnding 
(as we juſt now obſery'd) that All theſe Objects are ſeyeral- 
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ly ſurrounded by Others; we are apt to forget, or perhaps 
not wel to apprehend that the Limits of Things are pro- 


perly nothing elſe but their Own Extremitys ; to argue, 


with Spmoza, that Whatever is Finite is bounded by ſome 
Other Thing; and, conſequently , to conclude that the 
Univerſal Space or Extenſion , ſince there's nothing beyond 
ir whcreby it can be bounded, is abſolutely Infinite or With» 


out Limits. | 


It ſeem's then moſt reaſonable to conclude that tho the 
Simple Poſitive Ideas which we perceive in our Minds pro- 
ceed Immediately from Something Real Without us; (fince 
the Mind can't form any Materially New Idea; ) yet Com- 
pound and Negative Ideas yield no ſuch Infallible Proofs 
of the Exiſtence of any External Objects from whence they 
Immediately proceed. For we experience in our Selves 2 
Power both of Uniting the Ideas of Things that never were 
united In Nature , and of Forming N egations Arbitra- 
zily and at Pleaſure; or if not form'd by our 
Own Wil and Pleaſure, they may be Unavoidably deriy'd 
from the' nature of our State and Circumſtances. Thus, 
becauſe we have an Idea of Space or Extenſion, we may bo 
aſſur d there's Something in Nature from which ir Imme- 
diately derive's; for This is a Simple Poſitive Idea. And 
that there's Something External which Immediatly cauſe's 
in us the Idea of End or Limits we are ſure for the Same 
Reaſon; ſince ev'n our Idea of the End of any thing is Po- 
{irive. But that there's any Real External Cauſe of our 
Idea of the Euale ſineſs of Space or Extenſion we can't be 
aſſur'd merely from the Idea we have of it in our Imagina- 
tions; ſince That Idea is purely Negative and therefore re- 
preſent's no Being as Poſitively or Abſolutely Infinite *, and 
may, by conſequence , have been deriv'd, if not from our 
Own Wil yer, from our Particular and Unavoidable Cir 
cumſtances; as we before obſery'd. But to proceed. 

3. If we ſhould add That the Attributes of Eternity and 
Abſolute Immenſity have as little Agreement in their Na- 
tures as either in Reaſon or Evidence we ſhould not, 
haps , want ſufficient Proof. For, tho it ſhould be admit- 

| K 5 ted 
5 3 Vid. Mr, Lock of Humane Underſtanding Part. 1. Chap. 17, 
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ted that the Nature of Eternity is wel repreſented by the 
Idea of Duration, yet it's evident that Eternity can't be af- 
firm'd to be Now an Abſolutely Infinite Duration. For 
let us fix on any Imaginable Point of it yet (whatever Bos. 
rigs in his Vulgar Definition may pretend to the contrary) 
there would be an Inexhauſtibſe Duration til to come. 
Which alone muſt make the caſe of Eternity quite diffe- 
rent from that of an Abſolute Immenſity ; which neceſſa- 
rily exclude's the very Poſlibility of the leaſt Addition and 


creaſe. But tis humbly conceiv'd that neither the Idea 


of Duration is agreeable to the Nature of Eternity, nor is 
Eternity a Proper Subject of the Denomination tof Infinite, 
As may be manifeſted in a more Convenient Place, * 
V. ARG. 5. Another Proof of the Attribute of Abſo- 
lute Infinity is uſually attempted from the ſuppos d Immenſity 
Extenſion, or (which with Many of our Modern Philo- 
ophers is the very Same) of Matter. To this effect Mr. 
Le Clerc expreſſe's himſelf: Say's he, Dnmenſitas Dei inde 


coll;gitur quod Materia wideatur Immenſa. Abſurdum enim 


elſet Deum, qui multò plures Proprietates habet quam Materia, 
of eam pigram & immotam agit prout vult, ea ita ſuperarꝭ, ut 

artes Materie ultra Potentiæ Divine Limites porrigerentur, 
quod tamen, niſi Deus eſſet Immenſus , ſeu poſſet per ſe agere 
per Immenſam Materia Extenſionem , ſtatueretur .&c. i. e. 


„The Immenſity [or Infinity] of God is infer'd from the 


„ ſeeming Immenſity of Matter. For it would be Abſurd 
„to imagin that the Deity, who poſſeſſe's more Propertys 
+.» than Matter, who move's and actuates the Stupid Heap 
2 2s he pleaſe's , ſhould be ſo far excel'd by it that the 
+ Parts of Matter ſhould be extended beyond the Limits 
i Of his Power. Which yet we muſt either aſſert, orelſe 
„ muſt confeſs that he is Immenſe or Capable of acting 
„ in All parts of the Infinite Material Extenſion. &c. 


This Argument is grounded on that Inability (before 
ſpoken of) which we experience when we ſet our ſelves Þ 
to limit our Idea of the Univerſal Extenſion in our Minds] 1 


For 'tis from this Relative Infinity of the Idea that Som 


| » Sce Part the 3. of Eternity. 
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are apt, without any farther Examination, to infer the 
Abſolute Infinity of the Thing. 

But ſince by the Confeſſion of All men nothing is more 
apt to deceive us than Imagination, and fince tis not un- 
likely that This is one of it's Cheats and Impoſtures (as we 
obſerv'd under the Former Argument; ) *tis a thing un- 
worthy a Philofopher to ſuffer himfelf to be wholly deter- 


min'd by That without conſulting his Reaſon , whoſe Of- 


fice it is to curb and correct it. 

Yet Some (I mean Des Cartes and his Followers) con- 
founding the Ideas of Extenſion and Body have by this Er- 
rour of Imagination been led to aſſert the Abſolute Infinity 
evn of the Material Univerſe; tho they could not but at 
the ſame time be ſenſible that their Hypotheſis in ſome ſenſe 
render d Matter or Body a Neceſlary Being, by depriving 
the Deity both of the Power of creating a Finite Whole at 
the firſt, andl of afterwards annihilating any Part. I call 
this an Errour of Imagination; for that Reaſon do'sn't con- 
cur with Imagination in the Preſent Caſe is, I think , moſt 
certain, For | 

I. 1. Reaſon wil aſſure us that ſince Any aſſignable Por- 


tion of Quantity hath certain Particular Dimenſions , by 


conſequence an Abſolutely Infinite or Immenſe ang 4 
Extenſion (If Really exiſtent) muſt Actually contain Infi- 
nite Diſtinguiſhable Dimenſions, or ſuch a Number ag}, by 
reaſon of it's Vaſtneſs , abſolutely exclude's the very Poſſi- 
bility of the leaſt Addition and Increaſe. But tis humbly 
conceiv'd that ſuch an Abſolutely Infinite Number is a pure 
Impoſſibility. For after Millions of Ages ſpent in adding 
Millions of Millions together tis evident that the Number 
wil be no leſs Finite than it was at the Firſt, and fo there wil 
{til be the Same Poſſibility of adding on and increaſing for 
Ever. If any man wil deny this, he ought to aſſign a Rea» 
ſon why after having arriv'd at any Particular Number it 
ſhould become a Cantradiction for it to] increaſe rather 


than before. 


Thus the very Method whereby our Minds attain their 
Negative Idea :of Infinity (which is by repeated Addition 


| : of Numbers without End) ſerves as a Demonſtration 5 


- 
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the Abſolute Impoſſibility of a Poſitive or Abſolute Infi- 
nity in Nature. For if an Abſolute Infinity of Number 
is therefore Impoſſible becauſe it's the very Nature of In- 
finity not to be Replete ; tis manifeſt that an Abſolutely 
Infinite Extenſion or Space mult be alike Impoſſible for the 
Same Reaſon. | | 
This way of Arguing Mr Lock think's ſufficient to evince 
the Abſolute Impoſſibility of a Poſitive Idea of Infinity in 


our Minds. And it's hard to imagin why it ſhould not equally 


rove the Impoſſibility of the Thing in Nature. For Different 
7 9 are as diſtinguiſhable in Nature as in Our Ima- 
ginations. An Abſolute Infinity of Number if (as he grants) 
it be Contradictory in it's Self and therefore Impoſſible 
in Idea, can't but be equally Impoſſible in Nature. Not 
that Our Ideas are the Adequate Meaſures of Reality; but 


becauſe what is Inconſiſtent in it's Self can't but be Impoſ- 


ſible both in Idea and Reality. | 

But here the Spinoſiſts wil tell jus that Diſtinction and 
Nurnber of Parts and Dimenſions are mere Nonentitys or 
Chimera's, and therefore not to be conſider'd in the Pre- 
ſent Argument. For, ſay they, whatever Diviſion or Di- 
ſtinction of Subſtance we are apt te believe, is no other 


than a Miſreport of our Senſes , which are eaſily deceiv'd 


by Appearances and can't penetrate into the True Nature 
of Subſtance , which tho repreſented to *em under Innu- 
merable Modifications is yet; in reality, but One and In- 
diviſible. * | | g 


I reply. Tho , according to the Syſteme of Spinoza, 


Who deſine's Subſtance in Terms which import an Abſo- 
lute Selfſubſiſtence or Independence, it would follow that. it 


is but One Being : Yet it could not follow from thence 
that there's no Diſtinction in that Being. But beſides the 
Original Independent Being, there's Another Sort of Beings 
which (as we prov'd in the. Former Book) deriv'd their 
Exiſtence from Him, and which, as being the Real Ulti- 
mate Subjects of Peculiar Attributes, may (as was ob- 
ſervd) very properly come under the Notion of Sub- 

3 ; | | ſtanco 
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ſtance too; there's therefore no reaſon why we ſhould 
doubt of the Reality of That Diſtinction and Variety of 
Subſtance ar leaſt which we perceive among theſe In- 
feriour Created Beings. For *tis plain there's nothing in 
Their Natures inconſiſtent with the Notion ev'n of a 
Real Diviſion. And conſequently , we may and muſt 
conſider Number and Diſtinftion of Parts and Dimen- 
ſions as a Real Affection or Attribute of Such Beings. 


But, in the Preſent Argument, we need not ſuppoſe any 


Real Diviſibility. Tis enough for our Purpoſe to have 
only ſupposd Extenſion to be Mentally Diviſible, i, e., Di- 
ſtinguiſhable. For Diſtinction in Nature yield's as Real 
a Foundation of Number as a Proper Diviſion. 

Others, on the contrary , wil perhaps object that Matter 
as Such is Inſinitly Diviſible, and that an Infinite Diviſibili- 
ty can imply no leſs than an Actual Infinity of Parts and 
Dimenſions. That by conſequence *tis unreaſonable to 
deny the Poſſibility of an Abſolutely Infinite Extenſion on 
account of the ſuppos'd Abſurdity of it's containing an Ac- 
tuall/ Infinite Number of Parts: when at the ſame time we 
are oblig'd to own ſuch an Actual Infinity of Parts in the 
Leaſt imaginable Portion of it. But this Objection wil per- 
haps be found to have no Weight by the Reply to the fol- 
lowing Argument. GP FOE e e 

II. 2. Reaſon wil aſſure us that as an Abſolute Nothing 
can bear no Proportion to any Real Quantity, ſo on the 
contrary, All Real Quantity, how Minute ſoever, muſt 
of neceſſity bear ſome Proportion to All other Quantity. 
For this Proportionateneſs, being founded in the very Na- 
ture of Quantity conſider'd Abſolutely or in it's Self, can't 
poſſibly be taken away by any merely Relative Conſidera- 
tion of Exceſs or Defect. Wherefore, ſince we are Wit- 
neſſes of the Actual Exiſtence of a great Variety of Quanti- 
tative Parts, twould follow that, if the Whole was Ab- 
ſolutely Infinite, theſe Finite Parts would ſeverally bear a 
Proportion to an Abſolutely Infinite Whole. Bur if fo, 
then ſuch an Infinite Quantity, by the Subſtraction of 
a Single Particle, would become Finite. Conſequently 
the Difference between Finite and Infinite would con- 
Lit but in a Single Quantitative Part, and Abſolute In- 
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finity would be the Attribute of a certain Determin'd Quan? 
tity : Than which Nothing can be more Abſurd. For 
Abſolute Infinity can't but exclude All Determination. 
Some, I know, have told us that Finite Quantitys how 
Great-or Small, how Many or Few foever aren't tobecon- 
fiderd as Aliquot or Conſtituent Parts of an Infinite, but 
as Mere Mathematical Points which bear no Proportion 
at all. * er 87585 . 
But this is contrary to that Proportionateneſs which we 
have obſerv'd to be founded in the very Nature of Quan- 
ity. And ſince Mathematical Points are Mere Nothings 
or Creatures of Imagination, tis in effect to ſay we muſt 
repute the ſeveral Parts of Extenſion, when conſider'd with 
reſpect to the Whole, as Mere Nothings, diveſted at once 
of Extenſion and Exiſtence. Wherefore this Evaſion is ſo 
far from helping the Difficulty that( in the Judgment of any 
Unprejudic'd man) it ſtrongly confute's the Suppoſition of 
an Abſolutely Infinite Extenſion. For hence it appear's that 
Such an Infinity can't be defended any otherwiſe than by 
diveſting Quantity of it's very Nature, or by denying it to 
be Proportionate; which is all one as to deny it to have 
Dimenſions. I ſay, in General, tis to diveſt Quantity of 
it's very Nature. For, for the Same reaſon that we deny 
Any couceivable Part of Quantity to be Proportionate we 
ſhal be equally oblig'd.to deny All Others to be fo. Vet ſuch 
Abſurditys we ſhal be reduc't to if we wil not allow the 
Opinion of an Abſolutely Infinite Extenſion to be it's 
ſelf an Abſurdity. For ſthe Difficultys appear to be Equal 
whether we ſuppoſe Finites to bear a Proportion to the 
imagin'd Infinite Whole, or not to bear any Proportion 
at all. There ſeem's then to be an — roont ence 
between Quantity (which can't but have Dimenſions) and 

Such Immenſity (which exclude's all Dimenſions.) 

_ The Evidence of Thele or the like Reflections had ſuch 
Influence on Arjſtozle that having, at the End of his Phy- 
ſicks , concluded that the Deity was not of Finite Magni- 
:tude (as thinking it to be Inconſiſtent with his Notion of 

: | an 


Dr. Clark's Diſc, of the Being and Ati. of God, p. 37; 
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an Eternel Mover) he add's that he neither could be of 'an 
Abſolutely Infinite Magnitude, becauſe ſuch an Infinite Mag- 
nitude was (in his Opinion) Abſurd and Impoſſible. And 
therefore, upon the Whole, he conclude's him to be of 
no Magnitude at all. 

Some wil here object the Demonſtrations of Ab 
Geometrie las Proofs of an Abſolutely Inſmite Space or Ex- 
tenfion. For inſtance tis plain, fay they, from the Ele- 
ments of Euclid thar to any given Point of a Circle's Cir- 
cumference a Tangent may be drawn of which onh 
one Point fall's on the Circle and the reſt falls Wi 
out it. 

But to this it may be reply'd , that Abſtract Geometrie 
conſider's Things only as they are in Idea. Wherefore the 
utmoſt that this and the like Demonſtrations can prove is 
no more than This, viz, That no Space or Extenſion can 
by*Us be imagin'd fo Great bur that ſtil Greater may be 
conceiv'd. But ſince Things may appear otherwiſe in Idea 
than they are in Themfelves , it do'sn't Neceſſarily fol- 
low that what is true of the Abſtract IMea in our Minds 
is true of the Thing as it exiſt's in Nature. And tho this 
and the like Demonſtrations muſt be confeſt to hold with 
reference to any Particular Portions of Real Space or Ex- 
tenſion as wel as with reſpect to the General Idea of it in 
our Minds, yet it do'sn't follow that they muſt be True 
with reference to the Univerſal Exterifion Without which 
Nothing exiſts. N 
It can here, I conceive, be to no purpoſe to object 
that if the Univerfal Extenſion be limited by Nothing it 


muſt be Abſolũtely Without Limits or Infinite. For the 


Immediate Limits of Things are (as we obſerv'd) nothing 
elſe but their Own Extremitys. Which render's the Idea 
of Limits no leſs Poſitive in the Univerſe beyond which 
nothing exlſt's than in a Being ſurrounded by the Tndofi- 
zitly or Infinitly extended Vortices of De. Cartes's Imagi- 
nary World. So far is the Notion Spinoſa give's us of 
Finiteneſs in his Second Definition from being true, 

which he allow's That only to be Finite which is limited 
by Another Being of the Same Kind. Conſequently, = 
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Inference he draw's from thence, viz , That therefore the 
Univerſal Subſtance is Abſolutely Immenſe or Infinite (be- 
cauſe it's Impoſſible there ſhould be a Subſtance of the 
Same Kind or Nature and yet Diſtin& from it by which 
it might be limited ) is of no Weight. | 
But perhaps Some wil ftil object, That Admitting ſuc 
a Pure Nothing , yet ſince Bodys may exiſt where there's 
Nothing to exclude em, it follow's that ev'n That No- 
thing muſt ſtil imply a Capacity of receiving Bodys, 
and conſequently muſt come under the Notion of Space. 
But to this it's conceived may be reply'd , That a Pure 
Nothing can have no Real Attributes. Whereas , a Ca- 
pacity to receive Bodys, being an Attribute which im- 
ply's Space, can't but be a Great Reality. For whatever 


Arbitrary Diſtinction Some have made between Extenſion 
and Space, they import Notions equally Real and Abſo- 
lute. As wil be ſhown in the Appendix. | 


_  Befote we diſmiſs this Subject I can't but take notice of 


an Argument that may be form'd from ithe Principles of 
Sr. 1aak Newton to prove the Abſolute Infinity of the Ma- 
terial Univerſe. The Greater Bodys of Our Syſteme are 
by him demonſtrated to incline towards each other by a 


Mutual Gravitation. And we have reaſon to believe the 
Same of the Remoter Bodys of the Univerſe. Now, if 


' theſe Bodys are Finite in Number and Entent , the ter- 
minating Bodys can have no Gravitation towards any thing 


beyond Themſelves ; and conſequently , having no Con- 
trary Tendency to ballance their Gravitation towards the 
Interiour Bodys , they muſt be continually approaching 
nearer to the Common Centre of the Vniverſe. But 


This, in time, muſt occaſion no ſmall Confuſion in the 


World, and mult very much reflect on the Wiſdom of 


it's Great Author for having eſtabliſht Laws fo directly 


tending to the Deſtruction of his Work. 

But to This I ſuppoſe we may reply, That if, with the 
Epicureans , we}conceiv'd Gravity to be a Neceſſary Inde- 
pendent * of Matter , and Uniform or Alike in 


All Bodys; or if with the Carteſiaus, we thonght our ſelves 
oblig'd to account for Every thing by Uniform Mecha- 


nical 
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nical Principles; we ſhould then be inclin'd to grant the 
Conſequerice, and: aſſert the Abſolute Infinity of the U- 
niverſe. But ſince in the Former Book we have from Sr. 
Iſaak Newton's own Principles demonſtrated that Gravi- 
tation is no other than an Immediate Continu'd Impreſ- 
hon of the Deity who , being a Free Agent, was ca- 
pable of ſuiting it's Degrees and Conditions to the va- 
rious States of the ſeveral Parts of his Creation; we can 
have no Neceflity (according to the Same Principles) to 
Suppofe the Great Bodys in the Extremitys of the Uni- 
verſal Syſteme to be ſubject to the ſame Degrees and 
Laws of Gravitation with thoſe in the Interiour Spa- 
ces. Which being duly conlider'd the Ditficulty va- 
niſhe's, 

VI. ARG. 6. As Some are us'd to argue for the At- 
tribute of Abſolute Immenſity from the ſuppos'd Infinite 
Bulk of the World, fo Others have wade the Same Infe- 
rence from a very Different Principle, viz, Infinite Small- 
neſs. Say's Monſr, Abbadie in the Firſt Part of his Diſ- 
courſe of the Chriſtian Religion, p. 101. „Tho we could 
„ not prove Magnitude to be Infinite yet the Demon- 
„ ſtrations of Geometrie wil oblige us to own an Infi- 
„ nity in Smallneſt. This he ſpeak's with reference to the 
Infinite Diviſibiſity of Matter, and the Actual infinity of 
Parts from which it may be ſnppos'd to reſult. 

To this *ris humbly conceiv'd the following Reflections 
may yield a Sutficient Reply. | 

That Matter is Infinitely Diviſible need's no Proof 
from the Demonſtrations of Geometrie, being abundantly 
Clear trom this One Conſideration. Nothing is more 
plain than that mere [Diviſion can never effect the Annihi- 
lation of it's Subject.“ But if not, then there wil always 
remain ſomething which is capable of farther Diviſion. For 
ſince the Minuteſt imaginable Parts of Matter have Upper 
and Under and Sides it can never be prov'd a Contradic- 
tion that what is Above ſhould be divided from that which 
is Under, or that anyone of the Sides ſhould be ſeparated 
from it's Oppolite. Bur if it be no Contradiction, then 
it can't be athrm'd to be Impoſſible to That Being to 
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whom Every thing but a Contradiftiqn is Poſſible. 
But, What can we conclude from This to the Preſent 
Purpoſe ? Shal we fay that becauſe Matter is Infinitly Di. 
viſible therefore it Actually contain'san Abſolutely Infinite 
Number of Parts?Bnt this is a Strange Method of Arguing,how 
Specious ſoever it may ſeem. For thoany Particular Portion 
of Matter ſhould be Eternally divided by the Divine Power 
yet the Number of Separate Parts reſulting from that Divi- 
fon muſt Ever remain Finite. And the Reaſon of it's Infi- 
nite or Eternal Diviſibility is not becauſe Every particular 
Portion of Matter contains an Abſolutely Infinite Number 
of Coexiſtent Parts; but, on the contrary, becauſe it's Im- 
poſſible that ſuch an Abſolutely Infinite Number ſhould 
exiſt. For could it at any time (ev'n by the Action of 
Omnipotence) exiſt, then there could be no further Divi- 
fability ; unleſs we can ſuppoſe x Number Greater then 
Ahſolutely Infinite. This Infinite or Eternal Diviſibility 
of Matter is therefore ſo far from being a Proof of the 
Actual Exiſtence of Infinite Parts that it ſufficiently con- 
fute's it. | | 

Beſides , tho it would be Difficult as wel as Needleſs to 
reply to all the Subtiltys which might be objected , tis, I 
think, moſt certain that there can be no Abſolute Infinity 
of Parts in a Subject that is not of an Infinite Bulk. For, 
if ſo, then the Addition of the leaſt Particle ( fince all 
Quantity is Eſſentially Proportionate ) would render it more 
than Abſolutely Infinite. Which is Abſurd. 

Again , if both the Whole Material Univerſe and E- 
very Particular Portion of it conſiſted ſeverally of an Ac- 
tual Infinity of Coexiſtent Parts, twould follow that there's 
an Abſolute Infinity of Abſolutely Infinite Numbers of 
Coexiſtent Parts in the World, each of which include's as 
many Real Coexiſtent Parts as the Whole which they com- 

ſe. For Abſolute Infinity admit's not of More or Leſs. 
Which is equally Abſurd. 

As for the Demonſtrations of Abſtract Geometrie, they 


may indeed prove the Infinire Diviſibility of Matter already 


granted, but can neverevince an Actual Infinity of Cooxiſtent 


Paris in Matter or Space; and by conſequence they can 
prove 
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prove nothing to the Preſent Purpoſe. When tbe Space 

tween the Ahymptote of ſome Hyperboloids and a Line 
Parallel theretro is demonſtrated to be Infinite, this can only 
mean that thoſe Figures can never meet tho drawn out to 
an Infinite, or rather Indefinite , Length in Imagination; 
but can never demonſtrate that the Reaſon of their not 
being capable of meeting in Nature is the Actual Infinity 
of the Parts of Space between em. If ſuch an Actual In- 


finity of Parts exiſted in Every Portion of Space, it would 


as effectually hinder the meeting of any Other Figures hat- 
ever. And rhus ev'n Zeno's Argument againſt rhe Poſſi- 
biliry of Motion, grounded on the Same Suppoſition of 
an Actual Infinity of Parts in Matter and Space, would be 
no leſs a Demonſtration. TY | 

Yer Some , I apprehend , may object, that ſuppoſing 
she Infinite Diviſibility of Matter wil not infer ſuch an 
Actual Infinity of Parts, yet ſince it, at leaſt , infer's an 
Infinite or Eternal Inexhauſtibility of Subſtance , it may 
ſerve to demonſtrate that there's an Infinite Diſtance be- 
tween Ma ter and Nothing; and by conſequence that the 
Power whlch created it is no lets than Abſolutely In- 
finite, 
[ reply; That there was no Infinite Diſtance between 
Nothing and Matter (as was ſuppos'd in a Former Argu- 
ment) is as certain as that there ha's been a Creation: And 
that there's no Infinite Diſtance between Matter and Nothing 
(as this Objection ſuppoſe's) is as clear as that there may 
be an Aunibilation. Conſequently, the Reaſon or the In- 
finite Diviſibility of Matter is not becauſe ir ha's an Infinite 
Inexhauſtibility of Subſtance , or becauſe. it is at an Infi- 
nite Diſtance from Nothing; but 'tis becauſe Diviſion (as 
we betore obſerv'd) is. not a Proper Means of exhauſting 
it or reducing it to Nothing. Tis certain Matter loſe's 
Nothing of it's Nature by mere Diviſion ; and by conſe- 
quence, tho Eternally divided, *rwould ſtil be at an Equal 
Diitance from Nothing. Bur *tis no leſs certain (on the 


Principles of our Former Diſcourſe) that the bare Suſ- 


penſion of the Divine Suſtentation bur for a Moment 
would exhauſt or reduce it to the Nothing from whence 
L 2 ic 
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- TS "Tis a Bulpenfion 'of the Divine Influence 
which is the Proper Means of Annihilation; But Diviſion 
can contribute nothing towards it. 

Therefore , for ſucheſpecially who believe that Matter 
was Created and Annihilable. to argue that there's an Abſo- 
lutely Infinite Diſtance between it and Nothing, only be- 
cauſe it can't be exhauſted or reduc't to Nothing by mere 
Diviſion , appear's to be very Unreaſonable. Tis as if a 
Philoſopher who had ſeen Ice congeal'd from Water by 
the Cold, and Know's that it's reducible to Water by the 
means of Heat, ſhuuld nevertheleſs contend that there's 
ſuch an Infinite Diſtance between Ice and Water , for 
no other Reaſon than becauſe it can never be reduc't ro 
Water by a bare Diviſion or Separation of it's Parts. For 
Ice, merely hy Diviſion, could no more become Water 
than Matter, by the Same Means , can become Nothing, 

As this Infinite Diviſibiiity of Matter is no way ſer. 
viceable to the Cauſe in which it's uſually engag'd , fo it 
may eaſily be turn'd againſt it. For hereby it appear' 

Undenyably that the Ideas of Great and Little are not 
Abſolute but purely Relative. For as there is no Exten- 
fion Abſolutely or Infinitly Little or ſuch as to render it a 
Contradiction that there ſhould be a Leſs and ſtil a Lels 
ſuppos d to Eternity; fo there's a Parity of Reaſon to con- 
- clude that there's no Extenſion Abſolutely or Infinity 
Great, or of ſuch a Nature as to render it an Abſolute 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe a Greater and yet Greater in an 
Eternal Progreſſion. 

Tho, at the ſame time, it muſt, I think, be Confei 
that there may be an Extenſion (or Expanſion) which, 
tho not merely on account of it's Own Abſtracted Nature 
yet, for ſome Other Reaſon may beraffirm'd Incapable of 
any Real Increaſe. Since in judging of the Natures of 
Things we are not to conſider em according to their Ab- 


ſtrat Ideas only, but as cloath'd with All their Know. 


Propertys. But Simple Extenſion abſtracted from All Pro- 
7755 exiſt's no where Without the Imagination. And the] 
Univerſal Extenſion, as it exiſt's in Nature (ſince it's State Þ 
is ſo Peculiar) may wel be allow'd to have Some —_—_— | 
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Propertys diſtin& from thoſe of any Particular Extenſion 
whatever. But thoſe Propertys are only diſcoverable by 
the Eye of Reaſon ; fince the Univerſal Extenſion , as 
ſuch is not the Object of our External Senſes. But of This 
more may be ſaid in the Reply to the following Argu- 
ment. | 

Again, The very Same Reaſon which oblige's us to 
allow an Infinite Diviſibility of Matter wil, it's humbly 
conceiv'd, as wel oblige us to deny an Abſolute Infinity of 
Extenſion. For, the Reaſon why we allow an Infinite Di- 
viſibility of Matter is not becauſe we can form an Idea of 
ſuch Diviſion, or conceive in our Minds a Particle to be- 
come Leſs and ſtil Leſs in Infinitum. Tis true, Matter is 
ſaid ſometimes to be Mentally Diviſible in Infinitum ; but, 
as I think, Improper:y. For when a Particleis by Mental 
Diviſion reduc'r-to the Smalneſs of the Leaſt viſible Duſt, 
it ſoon eſcape's the Eye of the Mind as wel, as that of the 
Body. The Chief Reaſon then of our allowing an Infinite 
Diviſibility of Matter is immediately deriv'd from the Na- 
ture of Matter; which we hereby ſuppoſe to be in it's 
very Nature Quantitative or Proportionate. From whence 
it neceſſarily follow's that the Leaſt imaginable Particle of 
it having ſtil Dimenſions which bear a Proportion to each 
other (as Upper, Under, Sides, and Middle) we find our 
ſelves oblig'd ro conclude that it's no Abſolute Contradic- 
tion for Theſe to be ſeparated. But this Same Neceſſary 
Proportionateneſs which eſtabliſhe's the Infinite or Eternal 
Diviſibility of Matter is (as may appear from an Argu- 
ment we lately propos d) Inconſiſtent with the Abſolute 
Infinity or Immenſity not only oſ Matter but of All Quan- 
tity whatever. 155 ; | 

In fine; From this Infinite Diviſibility of Matter it ap- 
pear's that the Notion of an Abſolute Infinity is Unapplica- 
ble to any Real Being For one Reaſon why any Thing 


is Infinitely Diviſible (or Inexhauſtible by Diviſion) is be- 


cauſe (as we obferv'd) the Parts which are ſeparated can 


never become Actually Infinite in Number. But if (ev'n 
State 
culiar Þ 


Pro 


by the Action of an Almighty Power) they can never be- 
come thus Infinite in a ſtate of Separation, ſo neither may 
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they be ſuppos d to be ſo in a ſtate of Union. The Rea. 
ſan why the Parts which are ſeparated can never be- 
come Actually Infinite is plainly becauſe it's the very Na- 
ture of an Abſolute Infinity never to be Complete. But 
Every Real Being cannot but be Complete or of a De- 
terminate Nature. 

This ev'n Ariſtotle, e're he was aware, ſeem's plainly 
to intimate in his Definition of Infinite. For whereas the 
more Ancient Philoſophers Generally and wirh Reaſon con- 
tented themſelves with ſaying: That is Infinite beyond which 
nothing is; he think's fir to correct em by ſaying : That 
only is 7 gs which ha's Always Something beyond it. 
Which, I take it, can import no leſs than that it's the 
Nature of an Abſolute Infinity never to be Complete. 

Yer I find a late Ingenious Author * is not only Conk- 
dent in the General that Every Particle of Matter con- 
ſiſt's of an Actual Infinity of Infinitly Small Parts (than which 
according to Him, nothing leſs is ſufficlent to {fill the 
Leaſt Finite Space) but pretend's Particularly to prove that 
the Number of Organical Parts in Animals is thus Inf 
nite.. „ This, ſays he, is clear both from the Nature 
»» of Senſation and Nutrition. For, firſt with reference 
»» to Senſation; there is not the Leaſt Imaginable Solid 
„ Part of the Veſſels or Muſcles but what is Senſible; 
2» and therefore, ſay's he, the Organs in Animals which 
2» convey this Senſation are Infinite in Number. 

But this Conſequence is not only built on the Sup- 
poſition that the Parts of the Veſſels and Muſcles are there- 
fore Abſolutely Infinite becauſe Infinitely Diviſible (which 
it's conceiv'd we have already ſhown to be no very con- 
cluſive method of arguing;) but it ſuppoſe's roo that 
Each of thoſe imagin'd Infinite Parts is Senſible, But 
this is what I humbly ſuppoſe. could never be prov'd tho 
ſuch an Infinity of Parts were Ttue. For the Contrary 
js moſt Apparent from the following Reaſons. 

Firſt, We Know that our Senſe of Feeling is propor- 
tion'd to our Circumitances , and is chiefly deſign'd for our Þ 
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# Dr, Cheyne in his Philoſophical Princip, of Nat. Rel, P. 15 
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Therefore *tis enough to ſuppoſe that it's 
diffus'd in ſuch a manner thorow our Bodys as is ſuffi- 
cient to inform us of ſuch Ill Impreſſions from the Sur- 
rounding Bodys as may be 88 to us. But the In- 

eighbouring Bodys (if any 
ſuch Parts ſhould be admitted) are not fingly Capable of 
making ſuch Ill Impreſſions , and conſequently an Infi- 
nitly Small Senſation is Unneceſſary. f 

Lovin: "Tis not ooly Unneceſſary but Contrary to Ex- 
perience, For we find that the Minuter Parts of Mat- 
ter are capable of exciting little or no Senſation ev'n in 
the moſt Senſible Parts of our Bodys. What Senſation 
may we then ſuppoſe an Inſinitly Small Part to be capa- 
ble of exciting? Yer if there be an Abſolute Infinity of 
Senſible Parts in any Member, each of theſe may be af- 
fected by the Impreſſion of an Infinitly Small Part of the 
Surrounding Matter. 

And then as for Nutrition; ſay's he, „ Since there 
„ is no Part of the Body that may not be Increaſt ot 
„ Diminiſhr (as is evident from the Cure of Wounds 
„ in All Parts thorow which the Neceſſary Fluids of the 
» Body can paſs) *tis plain that Every Individuai Pointof 
„the Animals Body is the Termination of an Organ tho- 
„ row Which the Nutrition may be convey'd. 

But thõ Every Perceptible Part of an Animal be thus 
capable of Increaſe by Nutrition (as being ſubject to 
Wounds, and therefore requiring the means of Repara- 
tion) wil it therefore follow that Every Infinitly Imper- 
ceptible Part of it, th not liable to any Wounds or 
Decays, and by conſequence needingno immediate Con- 
veyance of Nouriſhment to repair it , is thus Immediately 
capable of Increaſe by Nutrition? | 

But this Gentleman add's , „ Moreover, ſeeing the Ca- 
„ nals of the Body themſelves do increaſe in bulk, may 


2, decay and be impaird ; every aſſignable Part of theſe 


»» Canals muſt bethe rermination of ſome Secretory Duct 
„ ſeparating a Fluid fit to increaſe their Dimenſions or 

„repair their Loſſes, and ſo on in Inſinitum. | 
But ſuch an CEE "7 as this few I believe wil 
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be perſwaded to admit without the Utmoſt Neceſſity. And 
to make it appear that there is ſuch a Neceſſity to admit 
it, this Gentleman, I humbly conceive , was bound to 
prove that the Moſt Wiſe and Powerful Author of Na- 
ture either could not or would not diſcover and make uſe 
of any other Method of nouriſhing the more Minute 


Parts of thoſe Veſſels but that which he make's uſe of 


in nouriſhing the Greater Parts, viz, by Proper Ducts 
and Veſlels. Til this be prov'd his Argument for ſuch a 
Progreſſus in Inſinitum in Nutrition wil be far from De- 
monſtration. 

VII. AR. 7. Another Argument for the Exiſtence 
of an Abſolutely Immenſe or Infinite Being ha's been 
employ'd by Spinoxa, and adopted by a very Pious and 
Acute Writer with a much better Deſign; which is deriv'd 
from the Nature of an Abſolute Neceſfit y of Exiſtence. To 
this effect. A Neceſſity which is Ahſolute in its Self or 
not Depending on any Qutward Cauſe , muſt be Abſo- 
lutely Unlimited. For a Neceſſity which is not Every 
where the Same is a Conſequential Neceſſity depending 
on ſome External Cauſe. But a Neceſſity Abtolutcly ſuch, 
ha's no Relation to Place or any Thing elſe. Whatever 
therefore exiſt's by an Abſolute Neceſſity in it's Own Na- 
ture muſt needs be Abſolutely Infinite or Immenſe. * 
_ *Tis eaſy to obſerve that this Argument conclude's al- 
moſt in the Same manner as the Second Argument deriy'd 
from the Abſolute Independence of the Eternal Being ; 
which ha's been already conſider'd. And therefore it 
might, perhaps, have been conveniently enough reduc't 
to it, if. we had not thought that a Particular Conſide- 
ration of it in Thi; place might reflect ſome Light on what 


was ſaid before. 


The Sum of the Argument appear's to be This. If the 
Deity exiſt's hy a Neceſſity that was Independent on any 


Outward Cauſe (or, which is the Same, was Abſolutely 


Neceſſary) it follow's that he is Abſolutely Immenſe or 
7 L [7 | In- 


* See Pr. Clarke of the Being and Attributes of God. p. 47 
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Infinite. Becauſe Finiteneſs could only proceed — 


termination or Limitation of that Neceſſity by ſome Ex- 
ternal Cauſe; which yet could have no Influence on that 
Nature whicb had no Dependence on any Cauſe. | 
Before we reply *rwil be convenient to give ſome ac- 
count of the Principles on which the Learned Dr. pro- 
ceed's. | 
Dr. Clarke firſt eſtabliſne's a Neceſſity which ( becauſe 
Abſolute or Independent) he infer's to be Unlimited, and 
from thence he conclude's that Perfection (which he, in 
order of Nature, conceiv's as Poſteriour * to Neceſlity) 
is ſo too. But this (wich due Submiſſion) is, we con- 
ceive, to uſe Abſolute Neceſſity in too large a Senſe, fo 
as to import a Neceſſity Independent on Perfection, or 
a Neceſſity without any Fundamental Reaſon either in 


the Being to which it belong's or in Any Other Being. 


Which is an Abſolute Necellity indeed. 

On the Contrary, The Principles we eſtahliſh't in the 
Former Book are to this effect. Some Perfection or Per- 
fections of the Eternal Being (having an Abſolutely Ne- 
ceſſary Connection with All Ocher Perfections) muſt be 
conceiv'd to have Ever had an Abſolutely Neceſſary In- 


mediate Connection with Exiſtence. (For tho Beings Ab- 
ſolutely Unconnected in Exiſtence, ſuch as the Parts of 


Matter, could not have been in any reſpe& Different it 
they had exiſted with an Abſolute Neceſſity (as was prov'd;) 
yet the Perfectlons of One and the Same Being, having a 
Neceſſary Connection with each other may (for ought ap- 
pear's) be conceiv'd to be Modally Different tho the Being 
to which they belong exiſt's with an Abſolute Neceſſity) 
This Immediate Connection of ſuch Particular Perfection 
or Perfections with Exiſtence and All Other Perfections 
Was and Is the Reaſon of the Abſolute Neceſſity of the 
Divine Nature, which include's All Poſſible Perfections. 
$0 that the Abſolute Neceſſity of that Adorable Nature is 
(according to our Manner of Conceiving , tho without any 

* WS Real 


* Sce Anl. to Letters p. 36. 37. 


| Real Priority or Poſteriority) founded on it's Perfection 
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that is, becauſe the Divine Nature poſſeſſe's All Perfections, 


therefore it exiſt's 777th (not By) an Abſolute Neceſſity. 


For ſince that Neceſſity (which was not ſo Abſolute as to 
exclude a Fundamental Reaſon) muſt either have been found- 
ed on the Divine Nature it's Self or elſe upon Nothing, 
*tis, I think, clear that it ought not to be conceiv'd in or- 
der before the Divine Nature, but the contrary. And that the 
Reaſon of Neceſſary Exiſtence which was Ever contain'd 
in the Divine Nature could be no other than Perfection is 
evident; for otherwiſe no reaſon can be aſſign'd why a Per- 


fect Being ſhould exiſt with an Abſolute Neceſſity rather 


than Another. | 
This being premis'd we reply. 5 
1. That tho there was no External Cauſe to Determin 


or Limit the Original Neceſſity, yet we conceive it dos'nt 


follow that it was Abſolutely Unlimited. merely becauſe 
the Abſtract Idea of Neceſſity ha's no Relation either to 
Place or Limits. To give an Inſtance of the Same Na- 
ture. The Abſtract Idea of Neceſſity, which ha's no 
more relation to Variety than to Place or Limits but is 
Simple and Uniform , would incline one to ſuppoſe that 
the Nature which exiſt's by an Abſolute or Independent 
Neceſſity muſt exiſt without the Leaſt Variety of Any Sort. 
But this Suppoſition would be notwithſtanding directly 


| Contrary ro Reaſon. | For, th6 we Know probably but 


little of the Divine Nature yet, ev'n Reaſon (to ſay nothing 
of Revelation) aſſure's us that it include's a Diverſity of 
Eſſential Propertys, ſuch as Intelligence and Effective Power, 
whoſe Notions can't with auy tolerable Senſe be con- 
founded. For th6 Abſolute Neceſſity, if ſuppos'd not to be 
fouuded on Perfection, could admit of no Variety of Any Sort 
yet, if ſuppos d to beſo founded, ( ths One and Uniform, or 
not agreeable to more Beings than One) it can't but infer what - 
ever Variety is included in the Nature of Perfection. 
This ſhew's the Vanity of Arguing merely from Ab- 
ſtract Ideas. For the Propertys of Things muſt be conſi- 
der in their Connections as they exiſt in Nature; not 
Abſolutely or Separately as they exiſt in Our Imagina- 
tzons only, Thus in the Prefent Caſe; As to Know ſome- 
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Chat of the Nature of the Perfection of the Deity we muſt 


conſider his Neceſſity of Exiſtence, ſo if we would gain 


2 more Complete Notion of the Nature of that Neceſſity 


we muſt, it ſeem's, conſider it in it's relation to his Per- 
fection. For (as was elſewhere obſerv'd) tho the Divine 
Neceſſity of Exiſtence was Abſolute or not Dependent on 
any External Cauſe, yet *twas Ever connected with and 


founded on the Divine Perfection; and therefore was ſuch 


as the Nature of Perfection requir d. But the Nature of 
the Supreme Perfection not only requir'd Some Variety , 
but was Fixt and Determinate : As we humbly conceive 
was ſhown in the Former Book. 

2. There's abundant Reaſon to aſſert (as we did elſe- 
where) that Determination or Finiteneſs in the Abſolute 


Sence is no Proper Effect of Any Cauſe, and that there- 


fore it may very wel conſiſt with an Abſolute or Indepen- 
dent Neceſſity of Exiſtence. *Tis true, ſome Particular 
Modifications of it may properly enough be faid to be 
Caus'd; or a Cauſe may have the Power to produce it's 
Effect either with more or Leſs Limitation according to 
it's Own Pleafure. But we can't ſay that the Wil or Power 
of any Cauſe was Abſolutely or in the General the Reaſon 
of the Finiteneſs of it's Effects: Unleſs ſome Cauſe could 
be found Capable either of beſtowing or witholding an In- 
finity as it pleaſeꝰs. | 

3. Finiteneſs in the Abſolute Sence, and not Infinity , 
appear's in the General to exiſt with an Abſolute Neceſ- 
ſity in the very Nature of Things. For Every Being ha's 
a Poſitive Complete and Determinate Nature; whereas 
our Notion of an Abſolute Infinity is Negative, Incom- 
plete , and Indetermin'd, and therefore (as it's humbly 
conceiv'd) unapplicabie to any Real Being. We ſpeak in- 
deed of a Poſitive Infinity. Bur this is to unite Words 
whoſe [deas can neyer be united by Us nor ſo much as 
prov'd to be conſiſtent in Themſelves. But if Eve 
Being as ſuch is of a Poſitive or Determinate Nature. 
then how Abſolute ſoever the Neceſlity is with which any 
Being exiſt's, that Neceſlity can't but be determin d in it's 
Self, tho not determin'd by any External Caute. 

Here I can't omit the Teſtimony of a Late Lon 
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and Dignifi d Divine of the Church of England *, „ The 
„ Truth is, ſays he, this Word Infinite confound's our 
„ Notions of God, and make's the moſt Perfect and 
„ Excellent Being the moſtj perfectly Unknown to us, 
„ For, Infinite is only a Negative Term and ſignify's | in the 
»» Abſolute Sence ] that which hath no End, and there- 
»» fore no Poſitive or Determin'd Nature; and therefore 
„ is Nothing. An [Abſolutely] Infinite Being, had not 
»» Uſe and Cuſtom reconcil'd us to that Expreſſion , would 
„ be thought Nonſence and Contradiction, For Every 


3» Real Being ha's a Certain and Determin'd Nature, and 


». therefore is not Infinite in This Sence; which is ſo far 

„ from being a Perfection that it ſignify's nothing Real. 
4. Yet tho the Original Neceſſity do'sn't appear to have 

| heen Abſolutely Indetermin'd or Unlimited in it's Self, 


it might notwithſtanding both be ſufficiently Abſolute 


and, by conſequence ſuch as render'dit equally impoſſible 
for it's Subject either not to be, or to be Other than it is. 
Thar it could not but be ſufficiently Abſolute is Clear; 
inasmuch as *twas not in the leaſt Dependent on nor De- 
termin'd by any Proper Cauſe. And that ir's Subje& 
could not but. exiſt , and exiſt ſuch as it actually do's 
is alike plain; becauſe (as we have already ſeen) That 
Neceſſity was Abſolutely connected with the Higheſt Per- 
fection, which, in the General, we are aſſur'd could not 
but exiſt ; and likewiſe becauſe That Perfection (as we 
humbly conceive was prov'd both in This and the Former 
Book) is in it's very Nature Fixt and Determinate. 

"Tis confeſt we are unable to diſcover whence it pro- 
ceeded that Neceſſity of Exiſtence is thus connected with 
the Other Perfections of the Divine Nature; or (which 
is the Same) how it was a Contradiction or Impoſſibili- 
ty that any Particular Perfection ſhould not have been. 
And no wonder; for this can never be diſcuverd or ex- 
plain d unleſs we could have a Diſtinct and Adequate Idea 
of the Immediate Reaſon of Abſolute or Independent Ne- 

| of ceſſity 
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ceſſity of Exiſtence. Tis certain that ſometimes a Con- 
tradiction can't appear to be ſo to Us, if we don't ſuffi- 
ciently underſtand the Propertys of it's Subject. This Pro- 
poſition, A Triangle hath not three Angles equal to To Right 


ones, can't appear to be a Contradiction to One who is 


not wel acquainted with the Propertys of a Triangle. And 
in like manner, The Propoſition, Perfect Wiſdom might not 
have exiſted, (tho a Contradiction and Impoſſibility in the 
Nature of Things) do'sn't appear to be a Contradiction 
to Us, becauſe we want an Adequate Notion of the Di- 
vine Nature (which neceſſarily exiſt's with This Perfection) 
and by conſequence of the Immediate Reaſon of the Exi- 
ſtence of this Perfection which it includes. 

But, * the Learned Dr, To ſuppoſe a Finite Being to 


be Selfexiſtent is to ſuppoſe it's a Contradiction for That Being 


not to exiſt the Abſence of which may yet be conceiv'd with 
out a Contradiction. For i a Being can without a Contra- 


dition be abſent from One Place, it may without a Contra- 


dition be abſent likewiſe from Another Place and from All 
Places. X 

To this (with all due Submiſſion) I think may be re- 

ly'd ; That a Thing may be Abſolutely Neceſlary (or ſo 

eceſſary as ro render it an Abſolute Contradiction in Na- 
ture for it not to Be) tho it's Abſence may be conceiv'd 
either in Whole or in Part without any Contradiction to 
Our Ideas: Or there may (as we juſt now prov'd) be a Con- 
tradiction in Nature which do'sn't appear to be ſuch to 
Us. | 

We amuſe our ſelves with Abſtract Ideas a nd are eaſil 
deceiv'd, if in Every Caſe we wil argue from Them (whic 
are the Creatures of the Mind) to the Things as they 


- exiſt In Nature. The Neceſſary Exiſtence of a Thi 


may be never the leſs Certain, tho its Abſtract Idea i 
Our Imagination may not include any Neceſſity of Exi- 
ſting: Or a Thing may be Neceſſary in it's Real Con- 
nection with Other Things, tho it may not appear to be 
ſo conſider'd Singly or in it's Self. Thus the Perfection of 
Wiſdom do'sn't include any Neceſſity of Exiſtence in it's Ab- 
ſtract Idea; yet, being neceſſarily connected 9 — 
__  Utner 
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Other Divine Perfections, we are aſſur'd it could not 
but Exiſt. Wherefore tho the Idea of Finiteneſs in- 0 
clude's no Abſolute Neceſſity confiderd Abſtractly or in it's v 
Self; yet it do'sn't follow that nothing but what is Abſo- A 
lutely Infinite exiſt's with an Abſolute Neceſſity. If the —1 
Higheſt Poſſible Perfection include's not an Abſolute In- V 
finſty (as we humbly conceive was ſhown in the Former S 
Book) it follow's that it's Subject, tho exiſting as ſuch with = 
an Ablolute Neceſſity, need not be aſſerted to be thus In- al 
Hnite. 22 3 A! 
Again, an Abſtract Idea may on the Contrary ſeem to in- A: 
clude Neceſſity when the Thing it repreſent's we are ſure O 
could never have exiſted Abſtractly or without any Con- h 
nection withSomewhatelſe. Thus Extenſion (thoir's Abſtract 


Idea ſeem's to include neceſſity of Exiſtence) could never 1 
have exiſted Abſtractly or without Connection with fe 
Something which is not Extenſion. For Abſolute Neceſ- la 
firy of Exiſtence (as was prov'd) ſuppoſe's in it's Subject tl 
a Connection of whatever Attributes import Perfection. N 
"Wherefore as we ought not to conſider That as Necefla= x o 
rily exiſtent Alone tho ſeemingly Neceſſary in Idea, which n 
could never have exiſted thus Alone in Nature; ſo, it as 
ſecm's , we ought not to conſider any thing as Incapable of E 
exiſting Neceſſarily in it's Connection in Nature merel: ci 
| JOY it include's no ſuch Negeſſity in it's Abſtract P 
The Queſtion (when we 7 of the Capable Sub · £ 
ject of an Abſolute Neceſiity of Exiſtence ) is not con- e 
cerning Wiſdom , Power , Finiteneſc (or Completeneſs of Ei 2» 
ſence) or any Other Attribute or Mode in it's Abſtract 2» 
Idea; but *ris concerning Perfection in it's Complex Idea. ” 
*Tis not either Power or Wiſadom or any Other Perfection = 
which is capable of exiſting with an Abſolute Neceſſity in | 
its Particular Nature (without Connection with any Other lo 


Perfection) but *ris the Deity who polleſle's All Perfec- 
tions, which is capable of thus exiſting, — 
But How then can we have a Suitable Appr ehenſion of 
the Greateſt and moſt Excellent of Beings if t he Opinion 
of his Abſolute Immenſiry or Infinity may not b e admitted? 

e 8 | [I anſwer 5 
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T anſwer , That Being muſt, tis humbly conceiv'd , 2 


own'd to be Perfe with reſpect to Space or Extenſion 


which Actually poſſeſſe's, pervade's, or rather, include's 
All Space , fo as to be Every Where Eſſentially Preſent. 
That Being In whom and By whom are All Things, and 
Without or Beyond whom nothing either is or Can be. 
Such a Being ( ſince it include's All Perfections) may very 
wel be ſuppos'd to be Abſolutely Neceſſary without being 
aſſerted to be Abſolutely Infinite. Such a — be 
aſſurd was by an Abſolute or Independent Neceſſity ſuch 
as the Nature of Perfection Requir d. But that the Nature 
of Perf ction requir d not an Abſolute Infinity of Any Sort 
ha's been, tis conceiv'd, ſufficiently proy'd. * 

But if we wil needs be more particular in our Enquirys; 


we forget the Modeſty that fo wel become's the 1 


fection of our Nature and Circumſtances. For ſince (as we 
lately obſerv d) we can't explain how All Other Perfections of 
the Eternal Being Known to Us had Ever an Abſolutely 
Neceſſary Connection with each other and Exiſtence; we 


ought not to wonder that the Infirmity of our Nature wil 


not permit us ſo fully to unfold the Secrets of his Eſſence 
as to diſcover how his Perfections are the Reaſon of his 
Exiſting So and no Otherwiſe with reſpect to Space. Eſpe- 
cially ſince we have reaſon to believe he poſſeſſe's many 
Perfections Unknown to Us. be” 
VIII. ARG. 8. Another Argument deriv'd from the ſame 
Abſolute Neceſſity of Exiſtence is thus deliver'd by the Learn- 
ed Dr. Scot, f ,, In conceiving of God we muſt aſcribe 
„to him Infinite Fullneſs of Being, by which he is fo 
„ Infinicly remov'd from Not- being that he cannot but Be; 
„ and in thus conceiving of him we attribute to him Ne- 


„ ceſſary Exiſteoce. , 


But this, tis humbly conceiv'd , may admit of the fol- 

lowing Reply. 
1. That Fullneſs of Being [or Fullneſs of Perfection] 
may 


ges Chap. 4. Book 1. 
7 Chriſtian Life Part. 2, Vol. x, Ch. 6, 
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may very wel be without an Abſolute Infinity, ha's been 


already ſnhown in the Former Book... 
2. Such Fullneſs of Perfection as we then attributed 
to the Eternal Being (ſince it as effectually exclude's All 
Imperfection as ev'n the Notion of Infinity it's Self) may 
be wel conceiv'd as a Sufficient Foundation of Neceſſary 
Exiſtence. For ſince (as was then obſerv'd) a Poſſibility 
of Ceaſing to Be can no where be without Imperfection, 


we may in the General be aſſur'd that where no Imper- 
fection is, theie can be no Poſſibility of Ceafing to Be, or 
there muſt needs be Neceſſary Exiſtence. 35 


— 


3. An Infinite Diſtance or Remoteneſs from Noz-being 


is an Improper Menner of Speaking. Tis true the Irre- 
concileable Oppoſition between Two Contradictory Terms 
make's us apt to imagin a Sort of Space or Diſtance 


between em, to which we are us'd to give the Title of 
Infinite. But tis plain that to talk of ſuch an Infinite Di- 
ſtance is to ſpeak Improperly, and to expoſe our ſelves to 


the danger of being amus'd with Words in ſtead of Things. 
Beſides, that there's no need of any Real Infinity of Per- 
fection to found ſuch an Infinite. Diſtance appear's from 
the Confeſſion of the Aſſertors of an Abſolute Infinity 


_ Themſelves. For Thele (as appear's by a Former Argu- 
ment) ſuppoſe a like Infinite Diſtance between the Not- 


being and Being of Creatures, without attributing to them 
any Infinity of Perfection. | 

IX. ARG, 9. Not only the Nature of Neceſſity but 
that of Poſſibility ha's furniſnt an Argument of an Abſolutely 


Infinite Being. For I find a late Judicious W riter arguing to 


this effect. + „, God, ſay's he, as he is the Actual Cauſe 
» of whatever Is, ſo he is the Poſlible Cauſe of whatever 
„ is Poſſible to Be. Wherefore, ſince it's evident that 
„ no Limits can be ſet by our Thoughts to the Number 
»» and Extent of Poſſibilitys, but that More may be con- 
»» Ceiv'd to be produc d, and ſtil More without End or 

| „ Bounds, 


* See Chap. 4. B. 1. | 


% 


+ How in his Living Temple Part I- p. 


161,163. 


| 
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„ Bounds, Conſequently the Divine Power muſt be own'd 
„ to-have an Actual [Abſolute] Infinity in proportion to this 
,; Poſſible one. 8 6 i 
To this I reply. Tis manifeſt that Poſſibilitys in Ge- 
neral can no otherwiſe be ſuppos'd Infinite than as any Par- 
ticular Line or Number which we may conceive in our 
Minds may be ſaid to be ſo; viz, inasmuch as we can't 
in our Imaginations arrive at any Fixt End or, Limits of 
Progreſſion in the Addition of Other Poſſibilitys ro thoſe 
we {irſt imagin d. Thus we muſt conceive of the Infinity 
of Poſſible Effects; unleſs we wil be guilty of the Tri- 
fling of the Schools, and talk of Poſſibilitys as of Real 
Beings. | 
But tho we experience ſuch an Endleſs Liberty of Pro- 
preſſion in ſuch Addition in onr Minds, yer *tis humbly 
conceiv'd there's no arguing from Imagination to Reality, 
nor concluding that it muſt be in Every reſpect in Nature 
as in Our Phantaſys. 
When we conceive an Infinite or Unlimited Increaſe 
of Coexiſtent Effects, we conſider it only as to it's No- 


tional Poſſibility, or to that Non-Repngnance which we 


conceive in the Idea of Infinite or Endleſs Increaſe of Num- 


þ 


| Pollibility, Bur *tis humbly conceiv d, we can't on the con- 
i M 


ber and Extenſion conſider'd Abſtractly or in it's Self. But 
an Abſtracted or Abſolute Poſſibility is a very improper Ex- 
preſſion. For Poſlibility in a Proper Senſe , ha's a Neceſ- 
ſaty Relation to Power; and Nothing can he ſaid to be 
Really or Properiy Poſſible but what is Producible or 
Within the Power of Some Real Agent. If therefore we 
attempt to determin any thing concerning the Real Poſſibi- 


 lity of ſuch an Infinite or Eternal Increaſe , we muſt, it 


ſeem's, conſider it not Only Abſolutely or as not Repugnant 
to the Idea we have of it in our Imaginations, but Re- 
latively or as Agreeable ro the Idea of Some Power of 
whoſe Real Exiſtence we were Antecedently convinc't. If 
we, firſt, could demonſtrate the Exiſtence of an Abſo- 
lutely Immenſe Being who is she Subject of a Power thus 
Inhnitly extended with reference to Space, we might 
then ſafely conclude that there's a Proportionable Infinite 


rar 
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trary argue (as in the Preſent Caſe) from the Mere Ab. 
ſtract Notion of an Infinite Poſſibility in Orr Imagine 
tions to the Real Exiſtence of ſuch a Power and Poſſibility 
in Nature. ; 

To explain this by a Parallel Inſtance. If a Perſon, ha- 
ving firſt prov'd the Exiſtence of a Power that is Perfect, 
and made it appear that a Perfect Power can't but extend 
to whatever is a Capable Object of Power or include's 
not a Contradiction, fhould proceed to prove that the 
Act of Creation implys no Contradiction, and then at laſt 
ſhould conclude that therefore Creation is a Poſſibility (i.e. 
Effectible by the Exerciſe of That Perfect or Allmighty 
Power whoſe Exiſtence he had before demonſtrated; ) [ 
conceive there could be no Reaſonable Exception againſt 
ſuch a Method of Arguing. But if, on the Contrary, 
he fhould ſay, I plainly perceive there's no Contradiction 
in the Suppoſition of the Creation gor Production of a 
Thing that was Not , and ſhould from thencr immedi- 
acely infer that a Power capable of Creation exiſt's; this 
would be a very Prepoſterous way of demonſtrating. Which 
yet is she Same Method with that of the Preſent Argu- 
ment. | | 

Nor is the Perfection of Power to be meaſur'd by the 
Extent of it's Activity; but to be conceiv'd in a Rel 
tion to it's Objects conſider'd in Themſelves. Tis, for 
Inſtance, as great a Demonſtration of the Perfection of 
Power to produce Two ſuch Beings as the Earthand Moon, 
whoſe Diſtance ir Comparatively ſo Small , as to produce 
Two Others as diſtant as the Earth and Fixt Stars. Theſe 
Acts are equally Perfect in Themſelves; and if the /Latter 
ſeem's to Excell, tis not becauſe it argue's a Greater Per- 
fection of Power in the Agent, but becauſe it import'sa 
Larger Sphere of Activity. Which yet is merely Accidental 
to Power, andcan by conſequence add nothing to the Per- 
fection of it as ſuch, 

Hot if the Preſent Argument can't aſſure us of the Exi- 
ſtence of a Power Extzenſivsly Infinite or Immenſe , much 
leſs can it prove a Power Inrenſively fo [i. e.] Infinite 
in Degree, For if (as we humbly conceive was ſhown) 
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the mere Production of a Thing from Nothing is no ſuf- 
kcient Proof of an Infinite Degree of Power, neither could 
the Succeſſive Production of Any Imaginable Number of 
Any Aſſignable Perfection amount to a Proof of a Power 


Infinite in Degree. For Every Capahle Effect is Equally 


Producible by a Power which is Perfect. And, by con- 


| ſequence, an Eternal Repetition of the Act could not, in 


the Preſent Caſe , yield a greater Argument of Power than 


| a Single Act. The Being that can produce a Sand or a 
Drop from Nothing can by the Same Degrce of Power 
| Succeſſively produce a Mountain or an Ocean. 


I confeſs, 
the Continu'd or Frequent Repetition of the Same Act 
( eſpecially if in any degree Laborious) argue's the Greater 
Degree of Power in Created or Imperfect Agents. But the 
Caſe muſt be own'd to be Different with reſpect ro the 
Creator of the World; unleſs we imagin him capable of 
Fatiegue , aud (with the Abſurd Anthropomorpbites) inter- 
pret his Reſt after the Creation in a Proper and Literal 
Senſe. N 

X. ARG. 10, Another Argument which I find is us'd 
by Spinoza as a Proof of an Abſolutely Infinite Being is 


as follow's. Say's he, „„ To be capable of not exiſting 


„ is a Sign of Impotence , and on the contrary , to be 
„ able to exiſt is a Token of Power; if then Whatever 
„ actually exiſt's is Finite, it follow's that Finites are More 
„ Powerful than an Abſolutely Infinite; which, ſay's he, 


v is Abſurd. Therefore either nothing at all exiſt's, or 
| ,. elſe there is ſuch a Thing as an Abſolutely Infinite 
» Being. * a 


This Argument, for ought I know, might prove ſome- 


thing, if any man could make appear tkat the Notions 
of a Finite and ſuch an Infinite Being are equally Poſſible 


or Conſiſtent. But *tis humbly conceiv'd the Contrary wil 


{ be ſufficiently evident to any that ſhal conſider what ha's 


been elready ſaid, and what may be farther obſerv'd inthe 
following Chapters. FE 
M 2 There 


Sinoxa in Ech. Paat, I, Prop. 11, 
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There is yet fs: Proof attempted from the Inf 
nite Deſires and Appetites of the Soul after the Supreme 
Good. But, this rathet ſeem's a Rhetorical Flouriſh than 
an Argument of Weight: Not to inſiſt upon the Reflection 
it ſeem's to caſt on the Wiſdom of the Great Creator by ſup- 
poſing him to have implanted in us Appetites Abſolutely dis- 
proportion'd to our Capacitys and which , by conſequence, 
can never be ſatisfi d. 


— — 


— 


S. III. 


T H Us have we finiſht the Hiſtory and Proofs of this 
Opinion both from Scripture and Reaſon. We ſha 
next proceed to conſider it's Ufefulzeſs or Significancy to 
the Ends of Religion and Morality. | | 
In the Former Book we diſcover'd abundant Reaſon to 
attribute nothing to the Deity but what is Moſt Perfectin 
it's Kind. For being Neceſſarily Exiſtent and the Foun- 
tzin from which All Other Natures deriv'd, we have In- 
vincible Evidence that he poſſeſſe's the Higheſt Perfection 
that either Is or is poſſible to Be. We can therefore have 
no room to doubt but that the Genuin Notion of the 
Deity is that of The Moſt Perfect Being, or That Being 
whoſe very Nature include's Whatever belong's to the True 
Idea of Perfection. Our Preſent Task wil be to enquire a 
little more Particularly whether a Pofitive or Abſolute In 
finity be a Neceſſary Ingredient of That Idea. 
Now this it's conceiv'd may be beſt determin'd by the 
Conſideration of Some of the Principal Ideas which are 
—_ to compole it. By which we may judge of the 
1. As to the Idea of Power. I ſuppoſe whoever ſhal 
conſider the Divine Power (as we have done in the For- 
mer Book) nnder the Notion of an Ability to do whate 
ver imply's not a Contradiction, wil be own'd to conceive 
it in the moſt Suitable and Perfect Manner: Since this is 
to extend it to Every Object of Power. For as for Con- 
traditions or Abſurditys , they are Pure Nothings ; and, 
by conſequence , no Objects of Power. If a Contradic- 
tion can by Any Power þe caus'd to exiſt , it muſt be by 


the 
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the Conjunction of Two Terms which are Abſolutely 
Deſtructive of each other; ſo that if the Former be caus'd, 
the Latter can't be caus'd without the Deſtruction of the 
Former. For example, A Being that's entirely Man and 
entirely Horſe is a Contradiction in the Nature of Things; 
ſince the Entire Nature of a Man Abſolutely exclude's or 
deſtroy's that of a Horſe, and ſo on the Contrary. But 
when Two Things Abſolutely exclude or deſtroy each other, 
their Conjunction muſt be (as was ſaid) a Pure Nothing, 
and by conſequence, no Object of Power. Power may 
therefore be Perfect without an Ability to effect Contra- 


dictions: Since Without Ther , it may extend to What- 


ever is an Object of Power. For in making an Eſtimate 
of the Perfection of Effective Power we muſt conſider it 
with relation to it's Objects, without any regard to the Ex- 


tent of Space. The Production of a Duſt from Nothing 


appear's to be as great an Inftance of Effective Power as 
ſuch, as the Production of the Entire Globe of the Earth. 
The Degree, and conſequently the Perfeftion of Power 
is in Both Caſes the Same. And if the Latter Act include's 


| Something more magnificent in it's Idea, *tis purely on ac- 


count of Somewhat Accidental to Power as ſuch. As was 
elſewhere obſerv'd. 

This then is that Idea of Effective Power which is moſt 
agreeahle to the Nature of the Perfect Being. Whatever 


Conception come's ſhort of This is evidently too Mean and 


Unworthy of the Eternal Nature; and whatever exceed's it 
is Abſurd and Unneceſſary. | 

But one muſt be very ignorant not to know how Diffe- 
rent this Idea is from that which the Opinion of an Abſolute 
Infinity has oblig'd Some to entertain, Twas That Opi- 
nion which lnduc't the Ingenious Des Carte, to attempt the 
Subverſion of the Only ſolid Foundation of Truth and Cer- 
tainty which (as was obſerv'd in the Former Book) ly's 
in the Immutable Nature of God , by extending the Divine 
Power to the reconciling of Contradictions; thereby mak- 
ing Truth to have depended entirely on the Indetermm a Wil 
of God. Of which more anon. And *twas partly That 
Opinion of an Abſolutely Infinite Power which tempted ſo 
M 3 many 
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many Others ſat leaſt by Plain and inevitable Conſequence) 
to ſhake the Fundamental Principles of Religion by deri. 
ving the worſt Events and Actions from the Divine Cau- 
falily And tho the more Judicious Divines , conſidering 
the Extravagance and Abſurdity of theſe Notions , are wont 
to explain the Infinity of the Divine Power in ſuch a ſence 
as include's no more than is contain'd in the former Deſ- 
cription; yet ( ſince the Idea of an Abſolute Infinity both 
Extenſive and Intenſive admit's no ſuch Reſtriction. or Li. 
mitation,) this auiount's, at leaſt, to a Confeſſion that when 
the Word Iyfinity in the Abſolute Sence is apply'd to this 

Attribute of Power *tis wholly Uſeleſs and Inſignifi. 
Cant. | 

2. Let us conſider the Idea of Knowledge. This being 
an Undoubted Attribute of the Same moſt Perfect Na- 
ture, Reaſon wil aſſure us ought to be conceiv'd in the 
Same moſt Perfect Manner. To which end 'tis humbly 
ſuppos d we need not imagin it to be Abſolutely Infinite. 
*Tis perhaps ſufficient if we conceive ir to be extended 
to whatever is a Fit and Capable Object. This we have 
obſerv'd Some of the Patrons of an Abſolute Infinity 
freely to own with reference to the Attribute of Power; 
and 'tis difficult to imagin what ſhould make em ſo un- 
willing to do ſo in the Preſent Cafe. If there be Some 
Actions which our Reaſon aſſure's us are Unfit and there- 
fore Incapable Effects of the Deitys more Immediate Cau- 
ſality ; are there not Some Events too which it equally 
aſſure's us are no leſs Incapable Objects of his Remote Cau- 
ſality (I mean his Particular Efficacious Decrees) and, con- 
ſequently,of his Particular Infallible Foreknowledge ? For, 
that the Decrees ofi God are to be ſuppos'd as the Foun- 
dation of his Foreknowledge may , we conceive , appear 
from what we ſhal have opportunity to obſerve in the Fol- 
lowing Chapter. | 

2. To conclude with the Idea of Perfection with refe- 
rence to Space, Whoever ſhal conceive the Deity to be 
that Abſolutely Neceſſary Being ix which and by which All 
Things live, and move, and have their beings , and beyond 


which there neither is nor can be any thing; or that Being 


which 
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: and Nature of God, 
which pervade's, ſuſtain's , and ſurpaſſe's All Others Muſt, 
we humbly conceive , be allow'd to think as Piouſly and 
Magnificently of his Perfection as either the Scripture or 
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Reaſon require or warrant. That Being whoſe Nature 
poſſeſſe's, or rather includes, the Utmoſt Poſſible Space, 
is moſt certainly Perfect with reſpect to Space. Sucha Being, 
is||kewiſe Properly and Incomprehenſibly Infinite or Immenſe 


| inasmuch,as no Being can Meaſure or Bound it; norev'n 
Humane Imagination it's Self. This Negative or Relative [nfi- 


nity of the Eternal jIndependent, and molt Perfect Being nei- 
ther Scripture nor Reaſon, I think, wil ſuffer us to deny. 
But whatever is more than this, tho it may ſerve to raiſe 
wonder and aſtoniſhment in the Ignorant at tha Divul- 
gers of ſuch Sublime and Myiterious Notions ; yet it's, 
we humbly conceive, Unneceſſary, and can in reality add 
nothing either to the Perfection of the Divine Idea, or 
to that High Veneration with which is ſtrike's the Mlnds 
of All Serious and Conſidering Men. . 

Upon the Whole, from what ha's been here and elſe- 
where 'obſerv'd , tis natural to reflect on that Bold and 
Magi(terial Method of Speculation iutroduc't by the Pla- 
toniſts and Schoolmen who, as Dr. More obſervd, were 
wont to ſpread out every Attribute of God to as Infinite Ex- 
ceſs as they could, forgeting That One Neceſſary Meaſure of 
All bis Attributes, vil, That They be no farther applyd to 
lim than as they imply Perfection. 


— 


CHAP FF: 


Wort R ſhal have prov'd an Opinion to be both 
Groundleſs and Uſeleſs needs proceed but One Step 


farther and prove it Pernicious. Our next Enquiry there- 


fore ſhal be into the Effects or Conſequences of chis Opi- 
nion of an Abſolute Intinity. | 
Theſe we ſhal perceive to regard the Deity under a 
Twofold Notion , viz , as confider'd either as he is in 
Himſelf , or with reference to Us. Of the Former 


Sort is 
M 4 1. The 
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_ : The 9 his Inextenſion, as tis uſually ex. 
preſt, or his being abſolutely without Magnitude or Di. 
menſions. This ha's been thought a Plain and Immediate 
Conſequence of that Principle. For Dimenſions , whoſe 
very Notion appeagſd to Include End or Limits, could 
not (as was rightly infer'd) belong to a Being Abſolutely 
Infinite and Immenſe. For it's demonſtrable that no Poſ- 
ſihle Number of Finites can conſtitute ſuch an Infi- 
nite. | 

This Opinion being once entertain'd , *t is ſcarce con- 
cCceivable what a Train of Riddles and Paradoxes it drew 
after it. For thence the Platoniſts and the reſt of Anax- 
i#mander's Commentators firſt began to Infer what is uſu- 
ally call'd his Inaiſtance. For Diſtance being only a Rela- 
tive Conception of Space , conſequently ir could nor , as 
they rightly concluded, be conceiv'd in; a Being who was, 
as they imagin'd , abſolutely without Amplitude and Dis 
menſions. | 

Thus far they proceeded in Abſurdity, their next Step 
was Impiety. For fince they found it impoſſible to con- 
ceive a Being Without Amplitude and Dimenſions any 
osherwiſe than as a mere Mathematical or Indiviſible 
Point; they began to ſpeak of the Deity in the like Dimi- 
nutive Terms and, in effect, impriſon d the Great Crea - 
tor within the Smalleſt Duſt of his Creation. But fearing 
leſt this Conſequence of their Zeal for the Divine Abſo- 
Jute Infinity ſhould be thought to deſtroy it, they quickly 


ſolv'd the Difficulty with a Myſtery , and gravely conclud- 


ed that it was no [mpoſlibility for ſuch an Infinite Being to 
exiſt Entire, tho in a certain Atomical Manner, not only 
in One but in Every Individual Particle of the Univerſe at 
Once. - For this Worthy Diſcovery we are particularly in- 
debted to Plotinus, one of Plato's Diſciples, who oblig'd 
the World with Two Whole Books to demonſtrate that 


One and the Same Being may be All of it entirely in each 


diſtinguiſhable Part of the World. 
This Philoſopher it ſeem's had found the Secrete of pro- 
ducirig More Deitys out of One than the fruitful Phanſys 


of All the Poets in their Theogonies could ever make. And 


(5 
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Argument to ſupport the Great Myſte 
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tis to Him that we are chiefly-indebred for the moſt plauſible 
rie of Tranſubſtantiation. 

But fearing Good Man | leſt this Diſcovery of his ſhould 
be thought Inconſiſtent with the Unity of God, he made 
bold to ſtretch the Myſtetie a little farther by concluding 
not onely that it's the Property and Privilege of the Abſo- 
Jutely Infinite Being to exist Whole in Every Particle of 
the World, but that he ha's an Undoubred Prerogative ot 
exiſting Whole in the whole of it too; ſo as to be Ore 


Individual Inuumerable Univerſal Deity. All which Platoni- 


cal Myſteries were afterwards receiv'd as Articles of Faith 
by the Schoolmen, and are compris'd in that Vulgar Max- 
im of their's, 'viz, Deus eſt Totus in Toto et Tytus du quali- 
bet Parte Mundi, God is Whole in the Whole and Whole in 
Every Part of the World, Myſteries that require a degree 
of Faith beyond that of Miracles; a Faith which can trans- 
form Contradictions into Arguments with a Credo quia Im- 
poſſibile eſt. | 

Tho 'tis next to Impoſſible to ſpeak of ſuch Extrava- 
gances as theſe and, at the ſame time, to preſerve that 
Gravity which is ſo neceſſary in diſcourſes of this Nature; 
yer I concive it may not be amiſs to have oblerv'd thus 
much, to the end it may be ſeen how ſtrangely the name 
of Learning ha's been miſapplyd to Whimſys of this Kind, 
and how profanely the Sacred Name of God ha's been 
abus'd to conſecrate the moſt Egregious Nonſence. 

That theſe Opinions met with no Entertainment among 
many of the Primitive Chriſtians may appear from di- 
vers Paſſages in Tertullian. Thus in Lib: 2. contre Mar- 
cion: ſays he, Who (viz , among the Chriſtians of That 
Age) wil deny that God is a Body ¶ corpus | tho he is likewiſe 4 
Spirit, Where by Body, is probably meant no more than 
what has Some ſort of Amplitude. For we read of ſome 
Philoſophers in Laertius, who calPd ſpace dh «3Aor Or an 
Immaterial Body. Tis therefore likely that in Terzullian's 
time the word Body might be generally us'd ,at leaſt among 
the Chriſtians, in ſuch a ſenſe. Tho in the time of Sr. 
Auſtin it appear's to have been diſus'd with reſpect to 
the Deity. For, ſay's he, Tolle omne Corpus. . 


God ax a Body. 
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And as theſe Opinions gain'd no Credit with the more 
Primitive Chriſtians, ſo they have found Many Oppoſers 
in the Latter Ages of Chriſtianity, and have prov'd no 
fmall Occaſion of Scandal to Atheiſtical Wits. Mr. Hobbes 
may {ſerve for an Inſtance : Who in his Book de 
Homine p: 72. tell's us that tho the Scripture acknow- 
ledge's Spirits, yet it no where ſay's that they are with- 
ont Dimenſions. And, in the preceding page, fay's he, 


Subſtance without Dimenſions are Words which flatly contradict 


each other. | 

Theſe are Conſequences of Abſolute Infinity which 
have been commonly confeſt and vindicated. But there's 
Another which (tho it was never fo fortunate as 
to obtain the Decree of a General Council in it's fa- 
your yet) may, perhaps, claim as true a Relation to 
thet Principle as any Other. And that is the Opinion 
of the Nullibiſts. | 

*Tis wel known that Weigelius was the Reviver of this 
Extravagance among Chriſtians. For One Aſſertion of 
his (among divers Others reliſhing of the Height of En- 
thuſiaſm and Diſtraction) was That Spiritual Beings ({ince 
conceiv'd to be Unextended or without Dimenſions ) are 
No where and yet Every where. But the Chief Patron of 
this Profound Myſterie of Nullibiſm was Des Cartes. A 


Philoſopher that ha's render'd himſelf remarkable for theſe 


Three Confident Aſſertions , viz, That whatever Think's 
is Immaterial, That whatever is Extended, or ha's Dimenſions, 
3s Material; and That Whatever is Unextended , or Without 
Dimenſions, is no Where. Which Laſt Aſſertion (perhaps 
the Trueſt) is no other in effect than a frank Confeſſion ot 
what the Schools labour'd to conceal under an Inſignificant 
and Arbitrary Piſtinction between the Locus of a Body and 
the Ub; of a Spirit; which it ſeem's the leſs Metaphyſical 
Carteſians find themſelves unable to comprehend. | 
From this Conceit that the Deity is no Where Subſtan- 


tially, there ſoon ſprung another, viz the opinion that his 


Omnipreſence and Omnipotence are the ſame; or that he's 

no otherwiſe Preſent with his Creatures than by his Pow- 

er and Efficacy. The like to which is by ſome wy 
te 
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ted of All other Spiritual Beings. And this is that no- 
tion of a Spirit which deſervedly gave ſuch Offenſe to 


Mr. Gildon *. For indeed, Power without a Subject is, in 


plain Engliſh , a Powerful Nothing. | 

A Late Author having ſpent many Pages in diſputing a- 
gainſt che Vulgar Opinion of Unextended ſubſtance , at laſt 
very confidently advance's This of a ſeparately-exiſting Po- 
wer in it's Stead. In which he do's but act over the Same 
Part in diſguiſe , which he before had hiſſd and exploded 
as too ridiculous for a Man of ſenſe. For after all, this 
Opinion wil be found to be no other in effect but the ſame 
Unextended Subſtance which he ſo much condemn's. | 

For tho he ſuppoſe's the Divine Power actually to reach 
every Part of the Univerſe, yet rhat he affirm's it ſo to 
do without any Proper Extenſion in. it's ſelf is evident. And 
that this Separately-exiſtent Uzexzended Power ro which he 
give's the name of Deity muſt, according to Him be un- 
derſtood to be a Subſtance in the very ſame ſenſe wherein 
the Deity ha's been uſually aſſerted to be ſo, is equally ma- 
niſeſt. Both becauſe he aſſerts ir to ſubſiſt by it's ſelf, or 
without a Subject, and becauſe he allow's it 20 fupport or 
ſuſtain whatever elſe exiſt's. Which, it I don't miitake, 
is the Complete Notion of Subſtance as vulgarly attributed 
to the Deity. For as ſor Accidents of Inheſion, as they 
8 call'd, they are wont to be remoy'd from the Ideaof 

od. | | | 

Bur let us briefly conſider his Proofs of ſuch a ſeparately- 


exiſtent Power. 


This he, firſt of all, attempt's to prove from the Na- 
ture of Motion. Which, ſay's he *, hath a Diſtinct Eſ- 
»» ſence from the Matter in which it is; mòô we can hard- 
»» ly find Words to expreſs it's Quiddity; i: e: (as he af- 
„ terwards explain's his meaning) tho it's neither Subſtance 
„ nor Accident. 

Bur admitting Motion to be as much a Reality as he 
pleaſe's , yet- tis conceiv'd , that unleſs he can prove _ 
ol- 


* See Oracles of Reaſon p: 187. 
* Grand Eſſey pa. _ 
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Poſſibility of it's Separate Exiſtence without Dependence 
on any ſubjet , it can be of no Advantage to him 
in the Preſent Caſe. For the Qoeſtion is not concer- 
ning the Reality of Power but concerning it's Separability. 
But W hat a Strange Motion muſt that needs be which would 
be the Motion of Nothing ! 

But he procced's to Scripture Proofs. And particularly, 
he quote's thoſe Texts where God is ſaid to have taken 
of the Spirit (or Power as he explain's it) and transferd it to 
Another Subject; and where Virtue (or Power) is ſaid to 
have gone forth from our Saviour onthe Woman's touch- 
ing him. From whence he conclude's that Pawer can't 
be an Accident; becauſe an Accidenr can't paſs from 
One Subject to Another without Inheſion in the Con- 


ut, ſince nothing is more certain than that the Scriptures 
are not always to be underſtood in a Literal Senſe, how 
ſhal we be aſſur'd that theſe Expreſſions aren't Tropical? 

This he afterwards ſeem's to thinka reaſonable Objection. 
And therefore he add's that, tho it ſhould be ſuppos'd that 
theſe Scripture Phraſes aren't to be underſtood in a Proper 
or Literal Senſe , yet he conceiv's that when Power is ſaid 
to paſs from One Perſon to Another it muſt import, at 
leaſt, ſome New Real Power ſuperadded , which the Per- 
ſon had not before. And this he imagin's wil be ſufficient 
for his Purpoſe, 

Bur, again, How ſhal we be aſſur'd that among all the 
Improper or Tropical Methods of Speech to be met with 
nin Scripture, theſe Expreſſions aren't of that Kind which 

we call Metonymical; or that the Cauſe is not here pur 
for the Effect; the Spirit, Virtue , or Power for the Re- 
ſult of it's Operation? For if so, (as it's moſt rational to 
ſuppoſe) they can't ſo much as be allow'd to import the 
Infuſion or Tranſition of any New Power , but only the 
Production of a New Effect by the Same Original or Di- 
vine Power. Thus, when God is ſaid to have taken of 
the Spirit which was upon Moſes and to have put it on the 
Seventy Elders, no more can neceſſarily be infer'd to the 


Preſent purpoſe chan that the Effects of the ſame 8 
| e on 
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Power which had aſſiſted and actuated Mofes in the Diſcharge 
of his Office did afterwards diſcover themſelves in a le 
ſer degree in his Coadjutors. And when Virtue is ſaid to 


have gone out of our Saviour, no more needs be under. 


ſtood than that the Miraculous Effect which was then 
wrought proceeded from the Divine Power which acted in 
and by the Bleſſed Jeſus. 

But by this time the Gentleman think's fit to lay afide 
the Bible and again to betake himſelf ro Reaſon. Say's he 


p: 175. The Original Power can tbut have a Separate Exiſtence ; 
for it gave Being to it's ſelf and Every Thing elſe. | 


This is a Touch of tbe P/aronice and Carteſian Divinity 
of which we diſcours'd before; and, as I take it, needs 
no Confutation. 

But, ſay's he, 17's a Contradiction to affirm that the Ori- 
ginal Power inhere's in a Subject: For this would be, in eſßsck, 
to deny it's being the Original Power; inaſmuch as the Subject 
muſt have a Priority of Exiſtence. 

I muſt confeſs my ſelf incapable of comprehending the 
force of this Reaſoning. Could he need to be inform'd 
either that Neceſlary Exiſtence is annext to Eyery Particu- 
lar Property of the Eternal Belng; or that Neceſſary Exi- 
ſtence admit's of no Real Priority or Poſteriority ? Can an 
man need a Demonſtration to convince him that the Caſe 
is very different between the Creator of the World and 
the Effects of Humane Art? | 

But to give this Hypotheſis it's due; It muſt , I think, 
be confeſt that it's at leaſt as Ingenious as That of the Ix- 
dian Philoſopher of whom Mr. Locke Speak's. For Power 
without a Subject may, for ought I know, yield as good a 
ſupport to the World as the Elephant and Tortoiſe. And 
could any of our Projectors ſo far improve on this Notion 
as to diſcover the Secret of extracting Power from it's Sub- 
ject, he might gratihe the Age with the Method of build- 
ing Caſtles in the Air without the help of Æſop's groſſer 
Invention of Eagles and Baskets. 

To be more ſerious in a Matter of tbis Concern. 
Did not this Gentlemen profeſs ſo fairly in ſome Places 
of his Book, his Management would almoſt incline one 
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190 An Enquiry into the Exiſtence | 
to ſuſpect his Deity to be no other than the Power or Ac- 
tivity which he ſuppoſe's to be in Matter. For while he 
beſtow's Seſfactive Power on All Matter, he contend's 
that the Deity is nothing elſe but Power, And while he de- 
ny's the Deity to be an Immaterial Subſtance and chooſe's 
rather to call him az Immaterial Being, he pretend's to prove 
that the Power of Matter is a Diſtin& Being from it's 
Subject, tho no Subftence: Which he conceiv's to be a 
Title only agreeable to Matter. And that which wil poſ- 
ſibiy render hiu yet more ſuſpected with Some, is what 
he ſubjoyn's concerning the Inconceivableneſs of a Po- 
wer's exiſting without any Subject, Which ſeem's to 
imply that whatever he had beſore aſſerted with reference 
to the Separate Exiſtence of a Divine Power was no- 
thing but Pretext and Artifice. | | 

I wou'd not he underſtood to inſinuate this to have been 


his Real Opinion, But, however thet may have 
been, tis certain we can't be too much aware of ſuch 


Super- refin d Notions as Theſe, leſt they be foundto leave 


us nothing but the Name and Shadow of a Deity. But 


to proceed. | 

From the Opinion of the Deity's being abſolutely Unex- 
tended our New Carteſians have infer'd that he is nothing 
elſe but Cogitation. And thus his Omuipreſence is by Them 


explain'd by an Uni verſal Cogitation; i: e: they aſſert that 


he is ſor no other Reaſon Every where than becauſe he 
Think's and is Conſcious Every where. This is the Opi- 
nion of Poiret, Roel &c. who in This have choſen to de- 


ſert their Maſter Des Cartes, * and to follow the ſenti- 


ments of Some of the Schoolmen, who probably deriv'd 
this Opinion together with that of his Inextenſion from the 
Notion of bis Abſolute Infinity. Againſt theſe Schoolmen 

Aquinas diſpute's in Sum: p: j. q: 54. 55. 
2. Anothet Conſequence of the Opinion of an Abſolute 
Infinity is that of the Abſolute Simplicity of God. By which 
| is 


See Cart: Reſp. ad Obj; III. where he aſſert's there can be 
no Act without a Subject. | 


and Nature of Cod. = : 
is meant the Real Identity of whatever Perfections are at- 
tributed to the Divine Nature. * SE. 
That it was not without great L. een of Reaſon 
that this was reputed a Genuin Conſequence of that 
Principle is certain. For, ſuppoſing the Abſolute Infinity 
of the Divine Nature, ſhould we admit a Real Diver- 
fity of it's Attrihutes or Propertys, it might, not im- 
ertinently, be querid] whether each of rhoſe Propertys 
Frey contain'd fuch an Infinite Perfection? If it ſhould 
be affirm'd , *rwould follow that an Abſolutely Infinite 
conſiſted of Many Infinites in the Same Sence; If deny'd, 
*rwould follow that an Abſolutely Infinite conſiſted of Fi- 
nites. Both which appear to be equally Abſurd. 
That an Abſolute Infinity is the Only Principle that can 
be ſuppos'd ro infer ſuch Simplicity is, I think, clear. For 
' tho the Argument that Some derive from the Perfection 
of God is ſufficient to demonſtrate that there's no Pro 
Compoſition in his Nature , yet it exclude's not All Di- 
verſity ; fince no Diverſity can juſtly be reputed an Im- 
perfection bur ſuch as is the Reſult ot a Proper Com- 
poſition. | | | 
This Opinion of the Abſolute Simplicity of the Divine 
Nature, how Innocent ſoever it may appear, ha's been 
the Occaſion of great Inconveniences. For hence Spinoza 
and Others have argu'd for the Neceſlity of the Divine 
Actions. Say they; The Nature of the Deity being Ab- 
ſolutely Simple his Decrees and Ideas can't but be the 
Same with his Eſſence. But his Eſſence is confeſſedly 
Neceſſary; therefore Theſe muſt be ſo too. But if fo, 
'tis wel known how deſtructive to Religion the Conſe- 
quences muſt be. And 'tis this Which ha's inclin'd Some 
to confound the Duration of the Deity which his Eſſence, 
and from thence to infer that ſince his Eſſence is unex- 
tended or Simultaneous, therefore his Duration ls ſo too: 
Thereby involving the Notion of the Eternal Being in In- 
extricable Difficultys. 6 
FE Ama- 


* See De Pries Diſſert. de Deo p. 82“ 
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3. Another Opinion by Some entertain'd as a Conſe- 
quence of the Principle of an Abſolute Infinity is that of 
Abſolute Omnipotence. We have, I cenfeſs, obſerv'd the 
Patrons of the Divine Abſolute Infinity, ſor the moſt 
part, to aſſert Omnipotence in a Somewhat Limited Sence 
by extending it only to ſuch Acts as are judg d to imply 
no Contradictlon. But there are or have been Others 
who, conſidering the Nature of an Abſolute Infinity, have 
conceiv'd it no leſs than Preſumption and Impiety to limit 
and confine that Power in any ſort in our Narrow Minds 
which is aſſerted to be Abſolutely Infinite or Unlimited 
in it's Self. This induc't the Ingenious Des Cartes to aſ- 
ſert that how manifeſt a Contradiction ſoever we may ima- 
in a Thing to be, yet we ought not to affirm it's Impoſ- 
ſible to God, forasmuch as Our Underſtandings being Fi- 
nite, can't be pretended to be the Meaſures of His Inkuite 
Power. | 
Which Method of Reaſoning ſeem's to have grerter 
Weight than is commonly allow'd it. For What is it leſs 
than an Abridging or Limiting the Divine Infinite Power 
to aſſett it can do nothing but what is agreeable and re- 
concileable to the Apprehenſions of our Finite Minds? 
Since the Deity, as Abſolutely Infinite, is ſuppos'd to be 
what is Entirely Inconceivable to any Created Intellect, 
ought we not, by conſequence, to admit that he can 40 
what is alike Inconceivable to the Underſtandings of his 
Creatures? Twas therefore it ſeem's, not without ſome 
Colour of Reaſon , on zheſe Principles, that the Philoſo- 
her we juſt now Mention'd laid it down for his Opinion * 
That All Truths depended originally on the Wil or Sove- 
reign Determination nf. God, and that our Ideas are im- 
mediatcly wrought in us by Him conformably to this his 
Free Determination: Which, according to his ' Princi- 
ples, was the Only Cauſe of the Truth of This Propo- 
ſition, That the Three Angles of an Equilateral Triangle 


are Equal to One Right Angle ; and that he might, had he 5 
| pleas' 


* See Cart. Ep. 6. Part. 2. 
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ave caus'd 45 


pleas'd, by his Abſolutely Infinite Power, 


Contrary to be True, and have ſuited our Ideas to it in 
ſich a manner that we ſhould as Clearly and Diſtinctly 
have Diſcern'd the Truth of That which we now call a 
Contradiction as we diſcern it's Falſity. Which Opinion 
laid a Foundation for the Belief of the Groſſeſt Abſurditys 
wherever the Divine Power is ſuppos'd to be Immediately 
concern'd. | 5 

4. Another Conſequence of the Abſolute Infinity of God 
is that of his Abſolute Omniſcience. 

That the Deity Abſolutely Foreſee's All Events however 
Conditionate they may be in their Natures , and Neceſſa- 
rily Foreknows All the Actions ev'n of his Intelligent Crea- 
tures tho Free and Unconſtrain'd in their Principles, are 
Paradoxes not likely to have been believ'd for their Own 
Sakes, and rather appear to have been entertain'd on the 
Credit of ſome other more Plauſible Opinion. For ſure 
no Wiſe or Good Man could be very forward to counte- 
nance Notions which (as commonly underſtood aud aſſer- 


ted) ſeem ſo inconſiſtent both with the Juſtice of God and 


his Own Liberty , did he not conceive *em to be the 


| Neceſſary Conſequences of ſome more Specious and Inno- 


cent Principle. That This Principle was originally no other 


than that of an Abſolute Infinity wil, it's conceiv'd be ſuf- 


ficiently Clear from the Immmediate Connection between theſe 
Opinions. For ſince that can't be Abſolutely Infinite or 
Unbounded Knowledge which is not equally extended to 
All Future as wel as Paſt and Preſent Events ; it follow's 
that if the Divine Knowledge be aſſerted to be thus Infi- 
nite, it muſt of neceſſity be underſtood ro be thus ex- 


tended. 
With reſpect to this Univerſal Abſolute Infallible Fore- 


knowledge of the Deity *tis the Obſervation of the late Ex- 


cellent Mr. Boyl, * Thar the Greateſt Wits that have la- 
bourd to reconcile it with the Liberty of Man's Wil have 


been reduc't to maintain Something or other that thwart's 
Some 


* Diſcourſe of Things above Reaſon p. 13. & 78. 
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Somr acknowledg'd Truth or Dictate of Reaſon. 
From this Suppoſition of an Eternal Abſolute and Uni- 
verſal Foreknowledge the Natural and Immediate Confe. 
quence was That of Eternal Ahſoluse Decrees of All Ations 
and Events as Future. For ſince this appear's to have been 
the Opinion of Plato, it can't be pretended to have taken 
it's Original from ſuch Expreſſions as are commonly 
thought to fayour it in the New Teſtament. And 28 
for the Old Teſtament (whatever the Opinion of Some of 
the leſs Ancient Zews might be) it yield's the leaſt Colour 
in the World for ſuch a Notion. Bur that it was admit- 
ted by Plato as a Conſequence of his Doctrine of an Ab- 
ſolute Univerſal Foregnowledge ſeem's very clear from the 
Natural Connection between theſe two Opinions. For 
tis Selfevident (as we elſewhereobſerv'd ) that Whatever 
is the Object ofan Abſolute Infallible Foreknowledge muſt 
be Somewhat that is Fixt and Determin'd. Bat whatever 
Event is Determin'd to Be, muſt plainly either be deter- 
min'd in it's Own Nature, or elſe it muſt be determin'd 
by virtue of Some Immutable Order of Things Indepen. 
dent on the Deity ; or Laſtly, it muſt be ſo determin'd by 
Some Particular Divine Decree. That it can't be fo in 
it's Own Nature is clear. For nothing is more manifeſt 
than that Every Particular Event. in it's Self conſider' d, is 
abſolutely Indifferent either to Be or not Be. That it can't 
he thus determin'd by virtue of any ImmutableIndependent 
Order of Things, is alike clear. For *tis not only Unac- 
countable how ſuch an Immutable Order ſhould efab'ih 
it's Self without the Deity ; but this would render the 
Creator of the World (like the Jupiter of the Sroichs and 
other Pagans) a very Inſignificant Being, Incapable of any 
Free Action, and Unable to Foreknow any thing without 
conſulting the Myſterious Book of Fate. It therefore re- 
main's that as Nothing could be ſufficient Eternally to de- 
termin the Exiſtence of any Particular Event but Some 
Eternal Abſolute Decree of that Souvereign Will on which 
All Things depend, ſo nothing leſs than ſuch Eternal De- 
erees could be a Sufficient Foundation of ſuch Eternal 


Uni 


bi 
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Univerſal Infallible Foreknowledge as is uſually attributed 
to the Deity. | 

But of the Eternity of the Divine Decrees we have diſ- 
cours'd in the Former Book. And as for the Opinion of 
the Univerſality and Abſoluteneſs of thoſe Decrees, tho 
"Twas Zealouſly aſſerted by St. Auſtin in his Diſpute againſt 
Pelagius, yet twas rejected by Many of the Catholicks at 
that time; nor was it, either while he liv'd or aſterwards, 
confirm'd by any Synod either of the Eaſtern or Weſtern 
Church. And tho t'was indeed defended by the moſt Noted 
Writers of the Weſtern Church in imitation of Him, 
yet *rwas much mollif'd hy Some in the Point of Repro- 
bation ur Prædeſtination to Eternal Puniſhment. 

The Conſequence of Univerſal Abſolute Decrees was 
the Opinion of the Univerſal Agency of God. and the Ab- 
ſolute Paſſivenoſs of the Creatures; and (which appear's to be 
but little better than the Same Opinion in Diſguiſe) the 


Doctrine of Univerſal Immediate Concur ſe. 


That not only ſuch as are deſervedly reputed Fanaticks 
or Enthuſiaſts , but Men of Learning and Sobriety have 


been Aſſerters of Theſe Opinions there's none, I ſuppoſe, 


wil deny who Know's the Former to have been the Doctrin 
of divers of the Schoolmen * ; and that the Larter is ſtil 
one Diſtinguiſhing Principle of Some who claim the Title 
of Orthodox for their Peculiar Character. | 

I confeſs the Abſurdity and Impiety of the Former Opi- 
nion are ſo Undiſguis'd and Barefac't that, at preſent, it 
find's little Entertainment wi h any but Such whoſe giddy 
Enthuſiaſtick Minds render em both Incapable and Un- 
worthy Diſpute. But ſince the Latter ha's been ſo for- 
tunate as to engage ſo many Learned Advocates in it's 
Defenſe , whoſe Pens, for ſo many Ages, have been 
employ'd in caſting it's ill Features into Shades and repre- 


ſenting it with an Air of Piety ; *cwil perhaps be neceſſary 


to give That a few Thoughts. | 


* Theſe were wont to teach that twas not Fire that burnt, 
but that God burnt ad Preſentiam Ignis, 
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If we look into their Writings we ſhal find that as, in 
order to the eſtabliſhing an Univerſal Abſolute Fotcknow- 
ledge , they aſſert Abſolute Efficacious D.crees of All Ac- 
tions and Events, fo they ſuppoſe a Proportionable Influx 
of the Divine Power on All the Creatures , not only ex- 
citing 'em to act but Irreſiſtibly Directing and Governing 
their ſeveral Actions in order to the fulfilling of thoſe 
Decrees. They maintain that it's a Great Indignity and 
Affront to the Abſolutely Infinite Deity to imagin him to 
be no more than either the Remote or the Partial Cauſe 
of All Action. They aſſert that he act's not only wish but 
in his Creatures, who are as Abſolutely unable to Act of 
Themſelves as they were either to Create or to Preſerve 
Themſelves. * But how all this is conſiſtent with the 
Liberty of the Creatures muſt, I think, be own'd to be 
Abſolutely Incouqprehenſible. | 

Nor is it, I conceive, ſufficient to ſay that God influen- 
ces and actuate's the Creatures in a Manner agreeable to 
their reſpective Natures, viz, Neceſſary Agents Neceſſa- 
rily, but Free Agents in a way perfective ot their Liberty. 
For this is to ſay what they can never explain nor reconcile 
in any tolerable degree with their Own Principles. For 
ſuch an Irreſiſtible Force, or Influx (as they chooſe to call 
it) ſeem's Abſolutely to ſubvert the Diſtinction of Neceſſa- 
ry and Free with regard to the Creatures, to reduce Allto 
the Same Level, and to leave no imaginable Difference, 
with reſpect ro the Event, between the Action of an An- 
gel and that of a Brute or Clock. _ 

Nor is it, perhaps, to better purpoſe to affirm that God 


effect's only the Matter and not the Form of Sinful Actions. 
For neither is This eaſily reconcileable to their Principles. 


For if he effect's. only 3he. Matter or Phyſical Part of the 
Act, then the Form or Moral Part is, by conſequence, 
entirely the Effect of the Creature's Power. But if ſo, then 
there is no Proper Concurſe with reſpect to That. Then 
the Creature in Some Caſes direct's the Action, and God 
is not ſo much as a Partial Cauſe of ſuch Direction. 
„ | For 


* Vide Turret: in Cap. de Providentia &c. 
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For Inſtance; a Perſon is guilty of Hatred to his Father. 
In This, Two Things are to be diſtinguiſht ; viz , the 
Matter of the Act, or Hatred in General, which is nei- 
ther Good nor Evil but Indifferent ; and the Form , or 
the Direction or Particular Determination of that Ha- 
tred to an Unlawful Object. Now if it be ſaid that God ef- 


fect's only the Matter of the Act or Hatred in General wich- 


out any Determination to any Particular Object, then it 
muſt indeed be confeſt that here's a Proper Concurſe; but 
then God can't be any more than the Partial Cauſe of this 
Action. For the Direction of that Hatred towards Such 
a Particular Object (to which he dosn't concur) is moſt 


certain y Something Poſitive , and deſerv's the name of an 


act too. But if they ſay (as according to Their Principles 
which make the Deity the Total Cauſe of All Action, they 
are bound to do) that God not only effect's the Action ot 
Hatred but irreſiſtibly govern's and direct's it; then it ſeem's 
to be abſolutely Inconceivable both ho there ſhould be 
either any Proper Concurſe or Liberty of the Creature in 
That Action, and how God ſhould not be the Author 
of the Evil, ſince he is affirm'd to be the Total Cauſe 
of the Action. 

Nor can it be to better purpoſe te ſeek refuge in 
their uſual Diſtinctions of Neceſſity. For if the Neceſſity 
reſulting from the Decree and Influence of the Almighty 
be Abſolute and Irreſiſtible, tis, we humbly conceive, 
but little odds whether it be calld a Neceſlity 0: Coaction 
or of Immutability. 

And whereas in - Juſtification of thoſe Opinions *ris 
pretended that the aſcribing ſuch a Selfdetermining Power 


to a Creature would render it Independent on the Creator; 


'tis humbly conceiv'd we ſufficiently ſecure the Dependence 
of Rational Agents on the Firſt and Supreme Cauſe if 
we aſſert that as they at firſt deriv'd their Powsw from 
Him, fo they ſtil owe to Him the Preſervation of it, 


and are continually liable to his Interpoſition and Influence 


when he thinks fit. 
Nor is ſuch a Power of Determining our Actions in 
any reſpect inconſiſtent wich the Divine Suſtentation. 
55 NJ For 
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For This ha's a reference only to the Preſervation of 
our Beings and of ſuch Powers as we poſleſs ; and is 
very different from an Univerſal Immediate Concurſe , 
which refer's to the Excitation , Government and Direction 
of thoſe Powers in All our Actions. And as the Deity 
ſuſtain's our Beings without any Confuſion of Subſtance, 
ſo he may very wel be ſuppos'd to ſuſtain ſuch Powers 
as belong to our Beings without having any Part in the 
Actions which proceed from 'em. | 

And certainly it appear's to be much more for the honour 
of the Great Creator to ſuppoſe that he ha's produc't 
Creatures capable of thus determining their Actions, than 
Machins incapable of effecting any thing without being 
firit mov'd and acted themſelves, As he who ſhal have 
contrivd a Watch or a Clock which, by means of the 
Spring and Wheels within it's Self, point's at the Hours, 
mult” be own'd to have given a Greater Proof of his 
Skil than he who ha's made a Cart or a Plough which 
can do nothing unleſs dragg'd by a continu'd Application 
of External Force. | 

5. As the Opinion of an Abſolute Infinity ha's tempted 
Some to aſſert God's doing All Things, ſo it ha's given 
Occaſion to Others to hold his being All Things. 

*Tis ſufficiently known to have been and ſtil to be 
the Perſwaſion of Many that God is the Allor the Entire 
Univerſe , and that Particular Beings are but ſo many 
different Modifications of his Eſſence | 

This was the Aſſertion of Spinoza; who by en, 
to prove that Every Thing is God ha's in effect deny 
that there's any God at all. | | 

That which firſt tempted him to undertake his pretended 
Demonſtration of Atheiſm appear's to have been no 
other than the Carteſian Principles That Matter and 
Extenſion are the Same, and That Matter is in it's very 
Nature Infinite. For Theſe bejng once admitted, he thought 
it not Impoſſible in the Firſt place to perſwade the World 
that Infinite Matrer could not bu: belong to the Divine 
or Neceſlarily-exiitent Nature. For thus he affirm's Sub- 
ftantiam Corpoream , que non niſi Infinita concipi poteſt, nulla 
| rat ionè 
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racione Natura Divind indignam eſſe dici poſſe. i: e: That 
Bodily (or Material) Subſtance, which can no otherwiſe 
be conceiv'd than as Infinite, can in no reſpect be ſaid 
to be unworthy the Divine Nature. His nexr ſtep was 
to prove that his Deity was the All, or that it included 
not only Matter but All Being in it's Self. Thus in his 
Explication of his Sixth Definition ſay's he, Quod Abſolute 
Infinitum eſt ad ejus Eſjentiam pertinet quicquid Eſſentiam 
exprimit et Negationem nullam involvit- i: e: Thar Being 


which is Abſolutely Infinite comprehend's in it's Own 


Eſſence whatever is Politive or expreſſive of Eſſence. 

And his Followers are us'd to argue to this effect. An 
Abſolutely Infinite Nature can't but include and Properly 
and Formally poſſeſs All Being , or muſt needs be the 
Univerſal Subſtance. For wherever there is any Being or 
Subſtance which is no Part of it, there it muſt of neceſſity 
be bounded, and conſequently it can't on that Suppoſition 
be allow'd to be that Abſolutely Infinite Nature Ahich we 
conceive to exiſt. There is then , ſay they , either no 
Abſolutely Infinite Nature, or elle it muſt Formally include 
whatever is Real and Subſtantial. 

Which Method of arguing wil poſſibly be found more 
coucluſive than Some hre willing to apprehend. Ane 
whoever undertake's to confute it wil have perhaps as much 
difficulty to make appear how there can be Another Being 
or Subſtance diſtinct from That which is ſuppos'd to be 


Abſolutely Infinite (with an Infinity of Fulneſs as wel as of 


Immenſity as Dr. Clarke and others expreſs it) as how there 


can be Another Matter diſtinct from an Abſolutely Infinite 


Matter. For as *tis undenyable that an Abſolutely Infinite 
Matter (if exiſtent) muſt be All Matter, ſo tis perhaps 
impoſſible to apprehend how an Abſolutely Infinite Subitance 
(if any ſuch) ſhould be any other than All Being or a Being 
which formally include's AllRealiry, All Entity in it's Selt. 
As a Being which is ſuppos'd to be Poſitively Infinite only 
with reſpect to Extent (ſuch as Matter by ſome Carteſtaus 
is imagin'd to be) muſt neceſſarily be conceiv'd to exclude 


any Other Extenſion of the Same Nature; ſo it ſeem's 
N 4 clear 


* 
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clear that a Being which is Poſitively or Abſolutely Infinite in Go 
All Reſpects (ſuch as the Deity is uſually aſſerted to be) cap 


muſt needs be allow'd (as containing whatever is Poſitive ne. 
or expreſſive of Perfection) to exclude Any Other Being wh 
whatever; ſince to ſuppoſe Any Other Being to exiſt beſides no 


that Abſolutely Infinite Being, is to ſuppoſe him not to be no 
Abſolutely Infinite in thoſe reſpects wherein the Nature of anc 
that Other Being is conceiv'd to agree with His. 
Theſe tis humb'iy conceiv'd, have been Some of the Ill 
Conſequences of this Opinion of an Abſolute Infinity with 
reference to the Deity conſider'd in Himſelf, We fhal 
conclude with ſuch as have a reference more eſpecially t 
Us. Theſe appear to have been. 
I. It's diſcouraging Enquirys into his Nature. 
2. It's raiſing Prejudices againſt his Exiſtence. 
1. It appear's to have had this Ill Effect, that is ha's in a 
very great Degree diſcourag d Enquirys into the Nature and 


Perfections of God 
As God is the Object of Religion, ſo Religion can have 
no other Solid Foundation but a Rational Apprehenſion of 2 
the Divine Nature, It muſt needs be a Vain Thing to Wi 
inform a Man of Reaſon that he ought to Believe in an hi. 
Eternal, Omnipreſent, and Omnipdtent Being, the Creator I 
and Governor of All Things, unleſs he be firſt inſtructed A 
in the Grounds of that Belief, and aſſur'd of the Conſiſtence cot 
of thoſe Ideas. To diſcourſe of the Nature of Virtue and 
Vice, or of the Puniſhments and Rewards of a Future State, tr. 
whatever Impreſſion it may make on Weak and Timorous F. 
Spirits, wil have none at all upon Manly and Generous m 
Minds till they are firſt convinc'd that there is indeed a it 
Being, who by right of Creation, ha's an Abſolute Au- 7 
thority to Govern and Diſpoſe of us, and who not only yl 
take's notice of our Actions, but wil render to every m 
. man according to his Deeds. Without ſuch a Previous 0 
Conviction as This, the moſt Artificial and Pathetical | 
Diſcourſe wil ſeem Cant and Enthuſiaſm to Such Perſons, ( 
and wil prove in effect but Declaiming to the Winds. 1 


Now it's an Indiſputable Principle, That if there be 
a moit Wiſe and Beneficent Being who Created and 
Govern's 
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Govern's the World, he either createdſuch Beings as were 
capable of a ſufficient Knowledge of Himſelf, or elſe he 
never deſign d to ſuſpend their Happineſs on That Obedience 
which, without ſuch a Competent Knowledge, was either 
not likely to be perform'd or, if perform d, could have 
nothing to recommend it to his Acceprance. For to Believe 
and to Practiſe without Sufficient Conviction is no Virtue 
but a Shame and Diſparagement to any Capable 
Being. c 

Bar if ſuch a Knowledge of God be Neceſſary, if it be 
Attainable; 'tis an evident Conſequence that Whatever 
Opinion render's his Idea Impoſſible in it's Self, and by 
baffling the Enpuirys of ſo many Ages, ha's prov'd the 
Occafion of ſo great Diſcouragement to further Attempts, 
can't be the Genuin Conception of his Nature, but is 
equally Groundleſs and Pernicious. 

This, *ris humbly conceiv'd , ha's been the Caſe of the 
Opinion of an Abſolute Infiniry. For from hence Many 
are apt to ſay , with Philalethes in Mr. Guildon's Manual, 
* Suppoſing the Exiſtence ef a Firſt Cauſe , of what Import 
would it be to Us, unleſs we were better acquainted with 
his Divine and Infinite Nature than conſiſt's with a Being 
ſo Finite as Man, which can never comprehend an Infinite? 
And if we can't comprehend his Nature , neither can we 


comprehend his Wil &c. 


Yet this Reaſoning cen by no means affect the Doc- 
trine of the Divine Eternity (as ſome wil poſſibly object.) 
For as the Exiſtence of an Eternal Being is one of the 
moſt Evident Truths in Nature) ſo the Difficultys which 
it inciude's (tho in ſome reſpects above our Comprehention 
yer) admit of an Hypotheſis ſufficient it's conceiv'd , to 
yield Satisfaction to All ſober and Ingenuous Minds. To 
make this appear wil be the Deſign of the Third Parr 
of this Enquiry. | | 

2. The Opinion of an Abſolute Iufinity ha's been the 
Great Occaſion of Prejudice againſt the Exiſtence of God. 
Tho men of Atheiſtick COR have not always deny'd 

5 | cho 


* Deiſt's Manual p: 51. 
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the Exiſtence of an Abſolutely Infinite Being, but were, 
for ought with any Certainty appear's , the very Firſt 
Aſſertors of it; yet their ſuppos'd Infinity (which was 
no other then that of Matter and Space) was evidently 


of ſuch a Nature as excluded thoſe Confequences which 


have ſince been drawn from the Opinion of the Divine 
Abſolute Infinity, and which have prov'd the Occaſion 
of ſo much Scandal to People of That Character. But 
notwithſtandiug This, and notwithſtanding what the 
Spinoſiſts have ſince held, tis notorious, that Many have 
deny'd the Poſſibility of a Being Abſolutely Infinite in All 
Perfections. For what Objection ha's been more frequent 
in the Mouthes of Infidels and Libertins then This, That 
the Attributes of Infinite Power , Knowledge &c, as 
commonly aſcrib'd to the Deity , ſignifie no Idea or 
Conception of men's Minds, but are only Expreſſions 
of their Ignorant Admiration and Aſtoniſſiment; and con- 
ſequently” , That the Deity is nothing in effect but a 
* of Highſounding Words without the leaſt 
Signification or Reality? * | 

For the Satisfaction of the Curious we ſhan't think it a 
Trouble to tranſcribe Vaninis Deſcription of God in his 
Amphitheatrum Providentiæ Divine , wherein he ſum's up 
All the foremention'd Conſequences of the Opinion of the 
Divine Abſolute Infinity with defign , as it ſeem's, to 
—— men againſt the Exiſtence of a Divine Being. 

his Vanini is known to have did a Martyr for the 
Cauſe of Atheiſm, being burnt at Tholouſe, and this his 


Deſcription may wel be reputed as an Abſtract of his 


Reaſons for his Infidelity. Say's he, Deus eſt ſui ipfius et 
Principium et Finis; utriuſue carens, neutrius egens , utriuſque 


Parens atque Autor. Semper eſt ſme Tempore , cui Preteritum 
non abit nec ſubit Futurum. Regnat ubique fine Loco; Im- 


mobilis abſque Statu; Pernix fine Motu; extra Omnia Omnis; 
intra Onmia, fed nom includitur in Ipſis; extra Onmia, ſed 
nom ab ipſis excluditur. Bonus fine Qualitate, fine Yuantitate 
Magnus, Torus ſine Partibus. Immutabilis cum catera mutat. 

| Cujus 


See Dr. Cudw: Intell: Sy. p. 640. 641. & 652, 653. 
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cujus Velle Potentia , cui Opus Voluntas. Simplex eſt in quo 


nibil in Potentia, ſed in Acta Onmia ʒ imo Ipſe Purus , Primus, 


et Ultimus Actus. Denique, eſt Omnia, ſuper Omnia, extra 
Omnia, intra Omnia, præter Omnia, ante Omnia, et poſt 


Omnia Omnis. ,, Thxt is, (to make it ſpeak as good Engliſh 
„ as twil bear) God is both the Begining and End of his 
»» Own Exiſtence; or wanting Either without being Indigent 
„ of Either he is [yet] the Cauſe and Author of Both. He 
„ Is Always without Time, without any Viciſſitude of 
„ Paſt and Future. He reign's Every Where without 
„ Place; is Immoveable without Station, Swift without 
„ Motion. He is Whole Without the Univerſe, and 
„yet Not excluded; Whole Within it, and yet Not 
„ included. Good without Quality; Great without 
„Quantity; Whole without Parts; Unchangeable tho 
„Author of Change in Other Beings. Whoſe Wil is 
„ not only his Power but his very Work. He is ſo 
,» Simple ther in Him Nothing iis in a State of Poſſibility 
„but Every Thing in Act; being Himſelf the Only 
„Pure, Firſt, Middle, and Laſt Act. To conclude , he 
» is All Things, Above All Things, Without All Things, 
„ Within All Things, Beſides All Things, Before 
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PART THE THIRD 


9 


TTERWNITY. 


ARO the Firſt Philoſophers recorded in Hiſtory 


down to the Age of Plato, it appear's that Such as 

concern'd themſelves with Speculations of this nature 

were us d, for the moſt part, to conceive Eternity 
under the Notion of Succeſſion. This indeed was the molt 
Natural and Obvious Conception, and the moſt Agreeable 
to the Infancy of Philoſophy. Thoſe Ruder Reaſoners, 
conſidering that the Life of Man conſiſted of a Series or 
Succeſſion of Days and Months and Years, and was (as it 
were) meaſur'd out by the Revolutions of the Heavenly 
icy; wh were eaſily induc't to conceive the like of the Eter- 
nal Being. | 


85 
But when the Wits of Men began to be more Refin d 
and Metaphyſical , Another Hypotheſis ſoon became 
Faſhionable. For Plato and a few of his Predeceſſors, 
having adopted Anaxagoras's Notion of an Ablolutely 
Infinite Deity, thought themſelves oblig'd , by conſequence 
to aſſert an Unſucceſſive Simultaneous Eternity. For lince 


the Opinion of the Divine Abſolute Simplicity (which we 


have obſerv'd to be one of the Conſequences of That 
Principle) require's that Nothing be affirm'd to belong to 
the Deity which is not the Deity himſelf ; they therefore 
conceiv'd it neceſſary (as we before obſerv'd) to aſſert the 
Identity of the Duration and Eſſence of the Eternal Being. 
And, imaſmuch as they had concluded the Eſſence of God 
3 be Abſolutely Simple they infer'd his Duration to be 
too. 5 | | 
This Opinion of a Simultaneous Eternity, being conceiv'd 
to haye ſo Neceſſary a Connection with that of an Abſolute 
= Infinity. | 
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Infinity ; ha's always heen an Attendent on it. Thus it 
has been propagated from the Time of Plato through the 
Times of the Schools ev'n til the Reformation; when Some 
having rejected the Doctrine ot an Abſolute Infinity, ex- 
chang d this Notion of a Simultaneous Eternity for the 
more Ancient Opinion of a Succeſſive one. 

Tis between theſe Two Opinions that the Preſent Age 
is divided. But if we conſider and judge impartially, per- 
haps, Neither wil be found to be defenſible. For, 

1. As to the Unſucceſſive Simultaneous Etetnity of Plato. 
What can be more Extravagant and Deſperate than to aſ- 
ſerr that the Duration of Innumerable Ages is Actually 
ſum'd up and comprehended in a Single Indiviſible Moment! 
That Eternity, which is more than Equivalent to All the 
periods and Viciſſitudes of Time, is it's Selſ an Inſtant! 
That the Deity, who Created the World near 600. Years 
ago, is ſtil pronouncing the Almighty Fat; and that, 
tho All Things yet remain as they were from the Begining, 
he ha's actually Kindrd the Univerſal Conflagration ! And 
not only ſo , but that he deſtroy'd the World the very 
moment wherein he created it, and yet ha's been and is E- 
ternally both Creating and Deſtroying it! . 

Tis, I confeſs, a Subject which ha's exhauſted the Lei- 
ſure and Subtilty of the Schools to Explain the Nature of 
the Imagjnary Simultaneous Duration of the Eternal Being, 
and the Manner of it's Coexiſtence with that of Succelhve 


' Beings. But how Subrile and Profound ſoever they may 


have been on this Point, I perſwade my ſelf their Attempt 
ha's been as fruitleſs a3 that of Squaring the Circle : And 
the Voluminous Labours of thoſe Great Maſters of Quib. 
bling and Sophiſtry have in the Iſſue been no leſs Ridicu- 
lous than the Birth of the Mountains. But. 7128 
z. As for the Other Notion , of a Succeſſive Eternity ; 
Is that in any Degree more Intelligible than the Former 
Opinion? What Sence can we poſſibly make of a Suc- 
ceſſion without Begining? Can there have been a Second 
or Fifth or Tenth without a Firſt? Beſides, Is it Poſſible 
a Really Succeſſive Duration ſhould be actually Infinite? 
Can That Number to which New Additions both are 
and 
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and wil be made for Ever, be at any time ſo Great as 
not to admit of Increaſe by thoſe Additions? May we not 
as eaſily conceive a Man gradually to arrive at Old Age 
without paſling through Infancy and Childhood, or a Racer 
to reach the Goal without Starting, as a Succeſſion with- 
out Beginning ? And may we not as wel ſuppoſe an Ac- 
tually Infinite Growing Line , or a Cube or Triangle with- 
out Sidesor Dimenſions ,as an Actually Infinite and yet Ever 
Increaſing Succeſſion or Number? 

But if Neither of the Vulgar Methods be Defenſible , i 
follow's that either we muſt be content ſtil ro ſpeak Con- 
tradictions about it, or muſt look out for ſome Better or 
more Conſiſtent Hypotheſis. 

To which End it may not be amiſs firſt to conſider the 
Nature of Duration and Time. For having once got a 
True Notion of Theſe we ſhall thereby the more eaſily be 

inſtructed to form ſome Conception of Eternity. 
Duration and Time are Both of em Ideas of our Minds 
reſulting from our Conſideration of the Exiſtence of Beings 
with reference either to a Real or an Imaginary Suc- 
ceſſion. Yet in This they are made to differ; that where- 
as Duration is uſually (tho perhaps erroneouſly) ſaid to be 

a Neceſſary Appendage of All Beings , Time is only con- 
ceiv'd to agree to Creatures, or Beings whoſe Exiſtente 
is purely Contingent. Time therefore in it's uſual Accep- 
tation import's Contingence ; and may, perhaps. not un- 
fitly be expreſt by Contingent Exiſtence. 

| This then being the Proper Notion of Time. and Time, 
being oppos'd to Eternity, it follow's that as Time (or 
Temporal Exiſtence) is Contingent Exiſtence (or That 
Particular Sort of Exiſtence which agree's to Creatures, as 
diſtinguiſht from That which is Peculiar to the Deity; ) ſo 


Eternal Exiſtence , or Eternity in the full Latitude of the 


Word , is no otherwiſe to be conſider'd than as Neceſſary 
Exiſtence. 

f we Keepto This Notion of Eternity , as we ſhal have 
the moſt Proper and Genuine Conception of it, ſo we 
ſhal eafily diſengage our ſelves from the Perplexitys which 


unavoidably ſpring from our conceiving it entirely under 
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the Notion of Duration. For I believe whoever conſiders 
the Nature of the Idea of Duration, and how impoſſible 
it is in any caſe to ſeparate it from the Ideas of Succeſſion, 
Parts, and Begining (as the Schools in vain attempted to 
do) wil ſoon be ſenſible that our conceiving Eternity under 
That Notion ha's been the Original of moſt of the Diffi- 
cultys which uſually poſe and perplex our Minds. Whereas, 
on the contrary, the Idea of Neceſſary Ekiſtence wil be ſo 
far from raiſing Difficultys in our Conception of Eternity 


that it wil, in a great meaſure , prevent em. For bei 


usd to think of the Deity as of a Being that Neceſſarily Is, 


as this wil ſufficient!y diſtinguiſh him from All Other Beings, 


ſo *twil diſpoſe us to receive Ideas of him very differenc 
from thoſe of his Creatures. And ſince This Conception 
of Eternity neither admit's the Ideas of Finite nor Ear, 
neither neceſſarily include's any Real Succeſſion nor yet 
abſolutely exclude's it; twil perhaps not only prevent ſuch 
Difficultys as were apt to ariſe in our Minds from the Vul- 
ear Idea, but wil admit of a Rational and Satisfactory 
Hypotheſis with reſpect to the Thing it's Self. _ 

It ha's already been obſerv'd that the Methods which 
have hitherto been us'd in conceiving Eternity, either 
as Entirely Succeſſive or Lnſucceſſive , are attended with 
Inextricable Difficultys. The Former, becauſe it ſuppole's 
a Continual Addition without either Begining or Increaſe 
The Latrer , becauſe it ſuppoſe's an T»ſtanut not only 
commenſurate to All the Periods and Viciſlitudes: of 
Time, but ev'n of ſuch a Latitude as abſolutely to ex 
clude the Poſſibility of the leaſt Addition. Let us therefore 
in the next place, conſider whether any Medium can be 
diſcover'd between theſe T'wo Extremes. 

To which End we ing recall to mind Two Principles 
already eftabliſhr in the Former Book. 

The Firſt is, That the Eternal Being is a Perfectly 
Free Agent. 

The Second is. That the Suppoſition of Particular 
Eternal Decrees is Inconſiſtent with our Notion of the 
Perfect Liberty and Abſolute Independence of God. 

From 
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From theſe Principles *tis humbly conceiv'd , it may not 
be unreaſonable to conclude, | | 

That tho the Eternal Being had no Neceſſary Succeſſion 
in his Own Nature, yet being Perfectly Selfactive and 
Free, thence it proceeded that the Exerciſe of his Freedom 
in Decreeing and Producing the Creatures, in ſuch 
Manner and Order as was judg'd Fit by his moſt Perfect 
Wiſdom, became the Original of whatever Real Succeſſion 
ha's been in Nature: And ſuch Succeſſion as we are apt 
to conceive to have preceded is no other than Ima- 
einary. af 5 

Againſt which Account I can think of no Objection 
but what wil admit of a Satisfactory Solution As, 


1. If it be argu'd that to ſuppoſe the Decrees and 


Production of the Particular Creatures to have been 
the Original of Succeſſion and neither of em to have 
been Eternal is Inconſiſtent with the Notion of an 
Eternal Intelligent Deity , inaſmuch as we experience that 
Perception and Thought include Succeſlion ; I conceive 
it may be reply'd. HET 
That the Reaſon why Perception and Thought are 
joyn d with Succeſſion in our Selves jis purely Accidental; 
proceeding either from the Imperfection of our Natures, 
or from the Peculiarity of our State and Circumſtan- 
ces. 
1. One Reaſon is the Imperfection of our Natures. Our 
Minds are Naturally in a manner Empty and Unfurniſht of 


Ideas. We are Originally, in a great degree, Ignorant 


ev'n of our Selves. So that in order to an Acquaintance 
with our Own Natures we are oblig'd to proceed by Steps, 
and to make uſe of a Train or Succeſſion of Ideas as we 
can acquire em. Whereas, on the contrery we have already 
obſerv'd that a Perfect Selfconſciouſneſs is an Eſſential 
Property of the Eternal Being. 
2. The Peculiarity of our Circumſtances is Another 
Cauſe of our Succeſſive Perception and Thought. We 
find our ſelves beſet on all ſides wich a Great Variety of 
Objects, which are coutinually making Impreſſions on our 
Senſes. But theſe Impreſſions can't be diſtinctly attended 
| tO, 
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to, view'd, and compar'd by us without a Succeſſion of 
Ideas. But the Caſe of the Eternal Being wes widely different 
For 'tis humbly conceiv'd we have already proy'd it an 
Injurious Suppoſition to imagin him to have had any Other 
Particular Neceſſary Object of his Perception but 
Himſelf. - | | | 

From both theſe Conſiderations tis, I take it, ſufficiently 
clear that the Deity might very wel be an [ntelligent Being 
without any ſuch Succeſſion of Ideas as we experience in 


our Selves. For Perception or Intelligence do'{n'tneceſlarily 


include Succeſſion ; but if it be Succeſſive 'tis only b 

Accident, and only to be ſuppos'd in the Caſes we ju 

now mention'd. | 
The Eſſential Perception of the Eternal Being is there- 


fore, ir ſeem's, no otherwiſe to be conceiv'd than as his 


Complacential Conſciouſneſs of his Own moſt Perfect 
Nature and as terminated on None but Himſelf. For that 
it Ever had the leaſt reference to any Other Particular Being 
proceeded entirely from his Free Determination. 

Tris to be confeſt that the Idea of Succeſſion ſo inſinuate's 
is ſelf into our Idea of Exiſtence that we find it almoſt 


| Impoſſible to conceive the Eternal Exiſtence 


of God any otherwiſe than as an Eternal Con- 
tinu'd Series or Succeſſion. But Imagination , as was 
elſe where obſer yd, ought not to be heard in contradiction 
to the Verdict of Reaſon. And there need's but a little 
Attention to diſcover the Original of this Notion of an 
Eternal Succeſſion. Which wil appear to be no Reality 
but to proceed from the Same Errour of Imagination that 
incline's us to conceive Extenſion as Abſolutely Infinite. 
For ſince we immediatly converſe with almoſt nothing but 
what include's both Succeſſion and Extenſion in it's Idea, 
thence it happen's that our Imaginations are ſo fill d with 
theſe T'wo Notions that we find our ſelves equally unable 
to conceive any End of the One or Begining of the Other. 


Juſt as a Mole can conceive the Univerſe no other wiſe 


tam as a Heap of Earth, having no other Idea whereby to 


lepreſent it. 
9 2. Some 
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2. Some wil poſſibly ohject , that if there was once no 
Real Succeſſion in Nature, twil follow that the Divine 
Exiſtence was then at leaſt (as it's uſually ſaid to be) Inſtan. 
Faneons. 

But to this it may be reply'd ; That Exiſtence is nothing 
if diſtinguiſht from the Being which exiſt's. Conſequently, 
there can no Real Quantity belong to it as ſo diſtinguiſht. 
Wherefore it can't properly br denominated either Finite 
or Infinite, Succeſſive or Inſtantaneous. For theſe are Attri- 
butes which have a reference to Quantity, and can no 
more agree to Exiſtence, which is but a Mode of Beings 
than they can to Neceſſity or Contingence , which are 
Modes of Exiſtence. To define Eternity (or Neceſſary 


Exiſtence) by Infinity or the Negation of Limits ſeem's 


to be no leſs Impertinent than to define Virtue by the 
Negation of Red or Blue. For Exiſtence (which 
hath no Quantity or Dimenſions) hath no more - Analogy 
to Extenſion and Limits than Virtue (which hath no 
Colour) hath to Red or Blue. And for the Same Reaſon, 
tis no leſs Improper to define it to be Inſtantaneous; 
fince ev'n an Inſtant (as likewiſe an Atom) is conceiv'd as 
Quantity, tho the Minuteſt imaginable. But if it can't 
propetly be denominated Inſtantaneous , much leſs can 
it be Succeſſive. POL: | 

3. Laſtly Some may yet object that, admitting the 
Neceſſary Being not to have been Eternally rhe Subject 
of any Real Succeſſion , *twil follow that he could 
never have become ſo in conſiſtence with his Immuts- 


bility. | 

To this I reply; That no ſufficient Reaſon can be 
iven why ſuch Change as is the Conſequence of the 
Ererciſe of Liberty ſhould be judg'd Injurious to the 
Perfection of the Divine Nature. On the Contrary , tis 
evident that to be abſolutely Incapable of ſuch Change as 
is included in the Free Determination of Action is the 
Greateſt of Imperfections. 

If it be ſaid that the Eternal Being is neceſſarily what he 
is, and conſequently muſt be abſolutely Incapable of Change 
I freely grant it to be the Indiſputable Prerogative of that 
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Adorable Being to be Incapable of Change with reference 


to his Nature or Eſſence (which TI take it is the Only 
Unchangeableneſs or Neceſſity that's conſiſtent with his 
Perfection) and thence I conclude that he's Neceſſarily or 
Unchangeably a Free Agent. But if Freedom, or an In- 
dependent Power of Selfdetermination, be a N eceſſary or 
Eſſential Perfection of God, it's Exerciſe can be no Im- 
perfection. Either Theſe or the Like Conſiderations oblig'd 
Some of the Schoolmen and, after them , Clara in his fourth 
Problem to conclude that Deus poteſt wells aliquid Novum 
ſne Mutatione ſui, i: e: The Deity may Decree a New 
Thing without any Change injurious to the Perfection of 
his Nature. 


FINIS. 


TWO 
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„ TWO DISCOURSES 
_ CONCERNING 
| THE 
NATURE or SPACE 
b "AND 


DURATION. 


WF. — 


1. 07 Space. 


"YI 


ComeeETENT Knowledge of the Nature ot 
Space and Duration being of Abſolute Neceſſit) 

to the more perſect underſtanding of what has 

been advanc'd concerning the Attributes of Im- 
menſity and Eternity; I ſhal here ſubjoyn what appear 
moſt reaſonable to be ſaid on Both theſe Subjects. 

TholI am ſatisfid that the Words Space, Exterſim, 
Amplitude, and Expan ſion are nothing different, neither in 
their Genuin Signification nor in their Original Uſe, and 
that whatever Diſtinction is wont to be aſſign'd is merely 
Arbitrary ; yet, to avoid Confuſion, I ſhal here, for the 
moſt part, uſe the word Extenſion with reference to Matter 
or Body; and the Other Terms ſhal be us'd to Ggnifie what 
I humbly conceive to be Immaterial. For that there's a 
Real Space or Expanſion Diſtinct from Matter may appear 


from what wil be ſaid. 5 | 

Diſtance is a Relative Idea of Space and Extenſion con- 

For tho 
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ſider'd as a Line between Two Separate Points. 
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the Ideas of Space and Extenſion can't be form'd without 
that of Diſtance , yet they are never call'd Diſtance but 
with an Immediate Reference to Two ſuch Points. 

As the Idea of Diſtance is in reality nothing different 
tom thoſe of Space and Extenſion confider'd with Rela- 
tion to Two Separate Points:; ſo that of Figure is no 
other than either of thoſe Ideas conſider'd with Refe- 
rence to Three or More Points whether Real or Imagi- 
nary. * 
* it appear's that the Ideas of Space and Exten- 
fon are Abſolute, but thoſe of Diſtance and Figure are 
Relative and Modal. 

As Nothing is ſo eaſily conceiv'd as Space and Ex- 
tenſion in the General, ſo Nothing is ſo difficultly ex- 


preſt. Which is a further Evidence of the Abſolutenefs 


and Simplicity of their General Nature. For tho ſuch 
Notions as are compos'd of Different Ideas (as are All 
Relations) wil admit of a Deſcription by Words, yet 
where there's no ſuch Compolition of Ideas there can 
be no ſuch Delcription : Since Different Words , being 
the Signs of Different Ideas, can't joyntly expreſs a 
Notion void of all Real Difference or Variety. 

That the General Notions of Space and Extenſion are 
of ſo Simple and Abſolute a Nature as to admit of no 
Proper Deſcription by Words, wil evidently appear by 
confidering the repured Deſcriptions which are uſually 
fvn: Which we ſhal find to be no better in effect 
than [dentical, and to edify no more than if we ſhould 
ſky, Space is Space, Extenfion is Extenſion. Thus if 
we either ſay they are Length, or Breadth , or Depth, 
or All theſe together, yet Theſe are evidently but dif- 


ferent words for Space and Extenſion diverſſy conlider'd. 


And ſuppoſing we knew not what Space and Extenſion 
vere before, we might with as much reaſon enquire 
What Length or Breadch or Depth are. Or if, as uſual, 
we define Extenfion to be That which ha's partes extra 
partes, or Parts beyond each other, yet ſince no Extenſion 
can conſiſt of Unextended Parts, tis in effect no more 
than to ſey that Extenſiou conſiſt's of Extenſions A Det 
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cription that look's rather like Banter than Inſtruction. 
There's ſcarce any thiug in Nature whoſe Particular 
Contemplation is attended with greater Difficultys than 
thoſe of Extenſion and Space. For here we have not only 
the Proper Abſtruſity of the Things themſelves , but the 
Defects and Miſreports of our Facultys to encounter: 
Which, for the moſt part, we find almoſt as difficult to 
diſcoyer and confeſs as to rectiſie. 

If we impartially reflect, we ſhall, perhaps, obſerve 
Three Grand Prejudices by which we are apt to be perplext 
and miſled in theſe Enquirys. | 

1. Since our External Senſes every where receive the 
Idea of Extenſion, thence it proceed's that as we can ſet 
no Limits to it in our Imaginations , ſo we are Strongly 
diſpos'd to conclude that it's Abſolutely Infinite or Unli- 
mated in it's Self, X 

2, Becauſe we immediately converſe with nothing but 
Matter or Bodys, thence it happen's that we are apt to 
conclude there's no Real Space or Expanſion diſtinct from 
the Extenſion of Matter. i 

3. Conſequently , Since we can't but ſee great reaſon 

to believe the Exiſtence of Somewhat that's Immaterial and 
therefore (as we are inclin'd to ſuppoſe) without Dimen- 

_ ons, thence we are eaſily perſwaded that Space jand Ex- 
tenſion are merely Accidentalto Being in General, and that 
Subſtance is a more Recluſe and Hidden Thing equally Re- 
mote from our Senſes and Conceptions. _ 1 

The Firſt of theſe Prejudices has, tis humbly conceiv'd 
been ſufficiently detected in B: 2, Ch. 2. I ſhal here only 
remark a few things with reference to the Two Laſt. 

The Poſſibility and Reality of a Space Specitically diſtin& 
from Matter has been ſo fully demonſtrated by Sr 1/as# 
Newton, Mr. Locke, Dr Bentley, and Others of the Firſt 
Rank for Learning that it mey ſeem wholly Superfluous to 
ſay any thing in ſo Clear a Caſe. But that I may not be 
ſuſpected to ſuppoſe any Principle without ſufficient Proof 
ſomething ſhal be added on that Head, 

I. As to the Poſſibility. That a Space or Expanſion 
diſtinct from Matter or Body muſt be reputed Foltble 1s 
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clear from the very Notion of Matter; which is not Sim+ 
ple but comprehend's Several Ideas, ſuch as Expanſion, 
Mobility, and Diviſibility. Between Theſe (tho All neceſ- 
ſary to the Notion of Matter, and eſpecially the Firſt, 
which may be repured the Foundation of All it's Proper- 
tys) there appear's ro be no Abſolutely Neceſſary Con- 
nection in the Nature of Things : But an Expanſion may , 
for ought we Know, exiſt without either Mobility or Real 
Diviſibility. If then we can ſee no Repugnance in the No- 
tion of an Immoveable and Indiviſible Expanſion , it fol- 
Jow's that an Immaterial Expanſion , or a Space void of 
Body muſt be allow'd (at leaſt as far as We are capable of 
Judging) to be a Poſſibility. 

2. As to the Reality or Actual Exiſtence of an Imma- 
terial Expanſion or Space. This, *tis humbly conceiv'd, 
is moſt clear with reference to the Spaces between the Hea- 
venly Bodys. That thoſe Wide Spaces contain bur a very 
Inconſiderable Portion of Matter (and That without any 


Vortical Motion as Des Cartes dreamt) may be concluded 


from the Free Paſſage which they give to the Tails of 
Comets ; tho theſe move in Planes at all imaginable An- 
gles of Inclination with one another and with that of the 
Ecliptick, and are compos'd of Vapours ſo thin and diſſt- 
pable as to admit the Rays of the Fixt Stars quite tho- 
row their entire Column , tho uſually (as hath beencal- 
culated) of above 40c000 Miles Diametre. 

And that ev'n the Groſſeſt and the Firmeſt Bodys of our 
Earth (ſuch as Steel and Adamant) have their Vacuitys or 
Spaces void of Matter, may be concluded from the fol- 
lowing Reflections. | 

Thar ſuch Bodys have their Pores is undenyable. Now, 
theſe Pores muſt be either entirely void of Matter or elſe 
furniſht with ſome ſuch Subtile Matter as the Carteſians ſup- 
poſe. But admitting ſuch a Subtile Matter , admitting too 
that it ha's no Pores of it's Own and is by conſequence 
moſt nicely qualifid to fill up the Pores of the Groſſer Bo- 


dys, yet it may be enquir'd whence it is that tis more Sub- 


tile than the Steel or Adamant which we ſuppoſe to con- 
tain it, ſeeing its Particles are much more cloſely com- 
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pacted and wedg'd together? If it be ſaid that it's Subtiliry 
js the Reſult of the Motion of it's Particles ; How is ſuch 
a Motion Poſſible when the Particles are ſuppos'd to be ſo 
Compacted and Contiguous that there's not the leaſt Inter- 
val into which the Particles ſituate in the Extremitys may 
Retreat? If it be reply'd that thoſe Particles aren't confin'd 
or pent in by the Superficies of the Steel or Adamant, but 
have a Communication by Motion with Others of the 
Same Kind ſituate Without; yet rhis is only to ſhift the 


Scene, not to remove the Difficulty: Since the World is 


by Them conceiv'd to be Infinite and to be every where 
alike ſull of Matter. If they have recourſe to their Laſt Re- 
ſuge and, with Des Cartes, inform us that this Motion of 
the Subtile Matter is Circular, each Particle ſucceeding 
in the other's place ſo cloſely that not the leaſt Hiatus or 
Vacuity can intervene ; this ſeem's to be the molt Extra- 
vagant Suppoſition in the World. For how can a Body 
moving in aStreight Line determin Another Body to move 
in a Circle? Beſides, Whatever Figure they pleaſe to give 
to thoſe Suhtile Particles, (except they ſuppoſe em to 
be Angular , which yet would be a very Unfit Figure for 
loch a Circular Motion) they muſt ſuppoſe ſome Other 
Particles of Diffcrent Figures to fil up the Spaces between 
em. But this wil put *em upon a Greater Difficulty, viz, 
to conceive how any Particular Round or Wheel of Par- 


ticles ſhould ſo ſwiftly drag thoſe Others of a Different 


Make without rubbing againſt the Neighbouring Wheels and 
moving the Whole Maſs of Matter at once, Which In- 
convenience, if not wel provided againſt, would expoſe 
the Material Univerſe to the Utmoſt Confuſion npan the 
Motion of the moſt Inconſiderable Gnat or Fly. 

A farther Proof of the Actual Exiſtence of a Space void 
of Matter may be deriv'd from the Nature of Gravitation. If 
there is no Portion of Matter either Abſolutely Light or 


| Leſs Heavy in it's Own Nature (as the Ariftotelians and 


Others have without ſufficient Reaſon ſuppos'd) but Every 
Particle gravitate's in a juſt Proportion to it's Real Bulk 
(as is now generally agree d;) then it follow's that Every 
Greater Portion of Matter muſt gravitate in a juſt Propor- 

ion 
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tion to the Number and Size of the Particles which com- 
poſe it. From which Principles it's manifeſt that no ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon can be giv'n why any Two Bodys of Equal 
Superficies ſhould gravitate differently but only This, viz, 
That the One ha's either More or Greater Pores and con- 
tain's Leſs Matter rhan the Other. 

But if the Groſſer and more Compact Bodys have their 
Pores or Intervals which contaln Nothing that's Material, 
how much Greater Intervals muſt we ſuppoſe in the Water 
and the Atmoſphere which ſurround our Earth? 

Yer that theſe Intervals (tho they contain nothing that's 
Material ) are not abſolutely Empty is manifeſt. For it ha's 
all the Evidence of a Firſt Principle That a mere Nothing 
can't be the Foundation of Diſtance , or That T'wo Bodys 
between which there's no Real Space or Expanſion mult of 
Neceſſity Coaleſce and Unite. 

And that this Expanſion which is ſo neceſſary to be ſup- 
pos'd as the Foundation of the Diſtance between the Parts 
of Matter, isnot only Something but a very Grear Reality, 
is no Leſs certain. For it's Expanſion which we are aſſur d 
is the Greateſt Reality that belong's to the Nature of Mat- 
ter, as being the Foundation of All it's Propertys. And tis 
That which (under the Name of Exterſion) is by Some 
Philoſophers aſſerted to be the very Eſſence of Matter. 
And certainly theres no Sufficient Reaſon to imagin that 
the Expanſion or Extenſion of Matter , which is cioath'd 
with thoſe Imperfect Propertys of Di viſibility, Mobility &c. 
ſhould be either a Greater, or ev'n ſo Great, a Reality as 
That Immaterial Expanſion which, without thoſe Imper- 
fections , pervade's and contain's it. | 

For that the Immaterial Expanſion not only Repleniſhe's 
the Pores or Intervals but ev'n Pervade's and Penetrate's 
the Parts of Matter appear's from hence, That it giv's no 
Hindrance to the Motion of Matter, and is neither in- 
creaſt nor diminiſht by it's Acceſs or Receſs : Than which 
there can be no ſurer Proofs of a Penetration. 

This Hypotheſis of an Immaterial Expanſion which per- 
vade's and repleniſhe's the Material Univerſe, as it's the 
molt Natural fo it's the moſt Ancient Method of Philo- 
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ſophy. For it appear's to have bcen the Opinion of the 
Ancient Egyptians ,and Others, and to have prevail'd among 
the Learned long before Democritus and Epicurus debauchr 
it to ſerve the Ends of Atheiſm. To which it's ſo far 
from being really ſubſervient that, by ſo firmly eſtabliſhing 
Two Different Sorts of Extenſion or Expanſion (or Two 
Diftin& Subſtances ) it appear's to be beſt ſuited to deſtroy 
the moſt Plauſible Hypotheſis of Atheiſm (I mean That 
of Spinoꝛa) which is built on the Principles of an Abſolute 
Material Plenum and One Subſtance. | 
But Some wil here enquire , What is this Immaterial Ex- 
panſion, or what Rank do's it Hold among the other Beings 
of the Univerſe? As to tbis there are T'wo Opinions. 
1. Some are inclin'd to think it a Peculiar Sort of Being 
diſtinct both from Matter and Spirit.) This was the Opi- 
nion of the Epicureans, and ha's ſince been adopted by di- 
vers Great Men of the Preſent Age. But, with ſubmiſ- 
ſion, this Opinion ſeem's juſtly chargeable with the fault 
of multiplying Beings without neceſſity. And tho *rwas 
conliſtent enough with the Principles of an Epicurean, who 
in effect deny's a Deity , yet ir leſs ſuit's the Faith of a 
Chriſtian, who believ's in an Eternal Omnipreſent Spirit in 
avhom we all live, move, and havo our Being. Wherefore. 
-2: They ſeem ro ſpeak both more like Philoſophers and 
Chriſtians , as wel as more agreeably to the Senſe of the 
Ancients , who think it the Peculiar Prerogative of the 
Deity to Pervade and Comprehend as wel as to Suſtain 
the Univerſe. For that the Deity Suſtain's the Entire 
Syſteme of Things, and Suſtain's it no otherwiſe than as 
Preſent to it's ſeveral Parts, is agreed by All Sober Rea- 
ſoners. Hls Omnipreſence and Univerſal Penetration are 
indiſputably certain both from Scripture and Reaſon. The 
only Controverſy is concerning the Manner of it. 
Now, ſince in All Caſes wherein the Learned differ tis 
not to be expected that Either of the Sides ſhould want 
it's Difficultys, *tis the Part ofa Prudent Perſon to incline 
to That Side which, upon an Impartial Eſtimate, ſhal ap- 
pear to have the Leaſt and Feweſt. Tis evident that there 
can be but TWO Mechods, in the General, of expratning 
tne 
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the Manner of the Divine Omnipreſence and Penetration 
of Matter; viz, either as With or Without Amplitude or 
Dimenſions. The Difficultys which (as is humbly con- 
ceiv'd) attend the Latter Method have been elſewhere 
ſufficiently detected. It remains that we here proceed to 
conſider what may with any Plauſibility be objected againſt 


the Former. 


And ſhal we fay , in oppoſition to this, that a Pene- 
tration of One Dimenſion by Another is Impoſſible ? But 
it ha's been already prov'd to Be, and therefore not to be 
Impoſſible. Nor can this, I perſwade my ſelf, be ſurpri- 
ſing to any man who ſhal conſider the Vaſt Diſparity between 
a Penetretion of Matter by Matter and the Penetration of 
Matter by a Being that is Immaterial 

One Reaſon of the Abſurdity and Impoſlibility of the 
Penetration of Matter by Matter is plainly this; Two 
Equal Portions of Matter , being of the Same Specifical 
Nature, have no other Diſtinction but ſuch as proceed's 
from their Separate Exiſtence joyn'd with the Various Fi- 
gures and Contexture of their Parts, Could we therefore 
ſuppoſe Either ſo to penetrate the Other as that they 
ſhould coexiſt in- the Same Space with the Same Figure 
and Texture of Parts, tis clear that, on this Suppoſition, 
they could no longer retain their Diſtinction but muſt be- 
come Numerically as wel as Specifically the Same, Con- 
ſequently , to ſuppoſe a Penetration and Coexiſtence of 
Two Bodys or Portions of Matter would be no leſs Abſurd 
than to ſuppoſe Two Beings, ſtil retaining their Indivi- 
dual Diſtinction to become Numerically One. Than 


which, I confeſs, nothing can be more Extravagant But 


in the Suppoſition of a Penetration of Matter by a Nature 
Specifically Different, the Caſe is quite otherwiſe. For 
where Natures are ſo Oppoſite as to be Abſolutely Inca- 
pable of a Proper Coalition, there the moſt Intimate Pe- 
netration can't abate the Diſtinction, nor hinder their re- 
taining their reſpective Propertys and Dimenſions- And 
certainly, was it poſſible for Two oy to penetrate ſo as 
not to coaleſce or ceaſe to be Diſtindt, whoever ſhould 
meaſure their Common Superficies would as really en 

wo 
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Two Equal Bulks as he would have done had he meaſur'd 
each of em Singly or Apart. For from their belng Both 
meaſureable at Once we could no more infer that their 
Extenſion was Numerically the Same than we can conclude 
Two Equal Separate Bodys to have the Seme Individual 
Dimenfions becauſe Succeſſively meaſurable by the Same 
Inſtrument. 

In conſiſtence with This, *tis obſervable that the Firſt 
Philoſophers who ſo much inſiſted on the Impoſſibillty of 
a Penetration of Dimenſions, viz ; the Atomiſts , meant 
no more by it than that One Atom or Particle of Matter 
could not penetrate Another (a Suppoſition without which 
they could never have form'd their Worlds.) For tho they 
defin'd Matter to be Aiz'5arer arrirvrey Or a Thing Impene- 
frably Extended, yet nothing is more certain than that they 
ſtil ſuppos'd a Penetration of their Atoms be the Void or 
Immaterial Expanſion which they (as likewiſe the Pythago- 
reans) ſuppos'd to be a Real Being, tho Intangible. 

A Second Reaſon of the Impoſſibility of a Penetration 
of One Body by Another is the Equality of their Natures. 
Every Particle of Matter ha's an Equal Reality, and None 
ha's any Eſſential Preeminence above Another. But the 
Caſe is quite Different ( it we may be allow'd to make a 
Compariſon) between Matter and the Eternal Immaterial 
Being. The Latter, as Selfexiſtent poſſeſſe's the Utmoſt 
Reality; the Former is Abſolutely Contingent and, in ef- 
ſect, but » Heap of Duſts at one Remove from Nothing. 
And muſt we, yet, make the One the Standard of our 
Conceptions with teſpect to the Other? Becauſe we per- 
ceive a Penetration of Brings whoſe Natures are Equal to 
be Abſurd and Impoſſible , Muſt we preſently conclude it's 
Impoſſible that the Eternal Nature, which poſſeſſe's the 
Higheſt Perfection of Being, ſhould pervade a Nature ſo 
Imperfect as Matter, a Nature which include's fo Inconſi- 
derable a Share of Reality | Muſt we need's imagin That 
which ſo lately was Nothing ro be on a ſudden become ſuch 
a Mighty Something as to exclude ev'n the Subſtance of 
it's Maker; in compariſon of whom we may be afſſur'd 


that whatever we are apt to imagin to be the n 
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Solid or Impenetrable is little more than a Shadow! 

Thus, if we form but a True Notion of Matter, as 

a Created Dependent Being, thoſe Mighty Diffi- 


cultys wil cally vaniſh. And. on the contrary , twil ap- 


ar that the Immaterial Expanſion , which our Weak 
and Vitiated Minds are fo apt to regard as a Mexe No- 
thing, is the Chief and Original Reality, and in effect the 
Only Firm and Durable Being. | 

But it may be further objected that Cogitation and Ex- 
panſion are Inconſiſtent. This is an Objection which no 
doubt wil ſeem of Weight to Some People. Bur whar 
Proof have theſe Objectors produc't ol this Confident Aſ- 
ſertion? 08 «+» 

Firſt, ſay they, The Idea of Expanſion or Extenſion 
do'sn't include that of Cogitation. This I confeſs is True, 
and from thence I conclude em to be Diſtinct. But what 
Rule of Arguing wil allow us to infer an Abſolute Inconſi- 
ſence from a Bare Diſtinction? | | 

Again, A Cogitative Being, ſay they, muſt needs be 
One and Indiviſible. For if compounded, as Bodys are, 
Nothing in the Compound could be ſaid Singly to per- 
ceive any Whole Object, but One Part of it would Per- 
ceive One, and Another another Parc of the Object. Which 


they conceive to be Inconſiſtent with the Nature of a Co- 


gitative Being. Yet whatever Force this Arguing may have 
to prove Body or Matter to be Incapable of Cogitation, 
tis clear it prove's nothing againſt the Poſſibility of an I 
material Cogitative Being which conſiſt's not of any Pro- 
per Parts, but is Uncompounded and Indiviſible tho Ex- 


panded; ſuch as we ſhal hereafter demonſtrate the Deity 


to be | 

But it ſeem's there's a Method of demonſtrating All Im- 
material Beings to be nothing elſe but Pure Cogitation, and 
by conſequence to be void of All Extenſion. For becauſe 
the Firſt Thing which a Carteſian after his Univerſal 
Doubring perceiv's in his Own Mind is Cogitation. or 
Thought, therefore be conclude's that his Mind and What- 
ever is [mmaterial is no other than Pure Thought. 

But thG6 the Idea of Cogitation or Thought be own'd to 
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be our Firſt Idea of an Immaterial Being, wil it thete- 
fore follow that it's che Only one? This would be in effect 


to aſſert that Our Firſt Notions of Things are always Com- 


e, and that becauſe we uſually at firſt diſcover bur One 
roperty of an Object, we ought to reſt *fatisfy'd and 
ſpare our ſelves the pains of attempting any further Diſco- 


8 the Weakneſs of the Proofs, let us con- 


ſider the Thing it's Self. What Sence can we poſſibly 
make of a Being that's nothing but Pure Thinking! Can 
there be an Act without a Subject, without an Agent? 
Can there be an Act which is the Act of Nothing? 

I know very wel that the New Carteſians to Evade tbis Ob- 
jection uſe ſometimes to call ſuch a Being Subſtantial Thinking 
ora General Thinking indifferent to any Particular Thought; 
and tell us that the Will is the Cauſe of Particular Thoughts 
by determining the General Thinking to Particular Objects: 
Which ſuppoſe's a General Indetermin'd Cogitation or 


Thinking to be; as it were, the Subject of Particular 


Thoughts, But how there can be ſuch a General Think- 
ing rather than ta General Motion, without any Particu- 
lar Direction, may deſerve ſome Conſideration. 

I confeſs; this Carteſian Account of the Subject of Co- 
gitation is ſo far from ſatisfying my Self, that Pm the 
more ſtrongly confirm'd in the Opimon that Cogitation 
can't be without ſome ſort of Extenſion or Expanſion as 
it's Immediate Subject. Beſides; having no other Notion 
of Cogitation than as by Ideas, it appear's to me impoſſible 
that any Being ſhould either form or receive Ideas or 
Images of Extended Things in caſe it's Own Nature ad- 


mit's of nothing like Extenſion. And this Method of ar- 


guing Malebranch ( ſpeaking of the Humane Mind) thought 
to carry ſo much Weight with it, that it ohlig'd him to 
have recourſe to his Wonderful Hypotheſis of our ſeeing 
All Things in God. For, ſay's he, in his Search. Vol. I. B. 3. 
"tis impoſſible wwe ſhould be able by our Selves to perceive 
Material Things; becauſe they being Extended and our Souls 
not, there's no proportion betweewem. And thence he con- 
clude's that, ſince we do perceive'em , we perceive'em 
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no otherwiſe than by the Divine Ideas. But whether 
this Argument wil not extend farther and prove as wel 
the Impoffibility of the Perception of Extended Objects 
by Any Other Being which, like our Minds, is ſuppos'd 
to be void of All Extenſion or Expanſion, may likewiſe 


- deſerve ſome Conſideration. 


Twas partly the Force of this Argument too that 
oblig'd Plato to furniſh his Unextended Souls with Corporeal 
Vehicles, which might aſſiſt em in receiving Ideas of 
Extended Objects. For (if we may credit Ariſtotle) 
was a Maxim with Him that Like is Znown by Like, 
and that by conſequence, a Subject abſolutely void of 
Extenſion could have no Idea of Extended Things. 

There's yet Another more Vulgar Maxim which wil 
furniſh us with a Second Argument to the Preſent Purpoſe; 


and that is, Nil dat quod in je non habet, or Nothing can 


beſtow what it ha's not in it's Self. For tho we can't 
reaſonably infer from thence that the Creator of Matter is 
himſelf Material (becauſe the Imperfection of Matter ha's 
been ſhown to be inconſiſtent with the Perfection of the 
Eternal Being;) yet we may, tis humbly conceiv'd, very 
Fairly conclude that ſince he ha's created the Material Ex- 
panſion therefore his Nature doſn't abſolutely exclude ſuch 
Amplitude or Expanſion as is free from the foremention'd 
Imperfections of Matter: Juſt as we infer his Viſdom or 
Goodneſs from the Like Propertys in his Creatures. What- 
ever Property is free from Imperfection can't but be a 
Perfection. Conſequently the Eternal Being could nei- 
ther be in All reſpect's Perfect without it, nor can he 


be ſuppos'd to have beſtow'd That Perfection on Others 


which he wanted Himſelf. 


But whether theſe Reaſonings are concluſive or not 


(which yet I perſwade my ſeif none wil ever be able to 
diſprove) *tis enough for our preſent Purpoſe that Cogi- 
tation and Expanſion can't (as was before oblerv'd) be 
prov'd Inconſiſtent. Which Reflection. ſecure's (at leaſt 
as far as We can determin) the Poſſibility of Cogitative, 

Expanded Beings. | 
And in this we haye the Concurrence of the moſt Judi- 
cious 
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. Mr. Locke, 110 1 his Eſſay of Humane Underſtanding 

takes no Difficulty of affirming That ue can have no aſſu- 

Farce of tbe Inconſiſtence of Expanſion and Thought. 
-»Laſftly, Some wil perhaps object that it's by no means 
ſafe to attribute any fort of Expanſion to the Deity , becauſe 
it ſeem's neceſſarily to imply Parts and Diviſibility; which 
would be Inconſiſtent with his Perfection. 

But this is no Real Difficulty. For ſince by Parts is 
here meant, what may be Parted or Divided (which is indeed 
the Proper Notion of Parts) *tis certain there can- be no 
Real Parts in the Original Expanſion which ha's been prov'd 
to pervade and contain the Created Univerſe; it being moſt 
Perfectly Indiviſible. For ſeeing there can be no Real Di- 
viſion or Separation without Diſtance , nor Diſtance without 
Space, tis certain that where there's no Space Indepen- 
dent on That Space or Expanſion of whoſe Diviſibility we 
are diſcourſing or capable of being the Foundation of Diſt- 

ance between the Parts which might reſult from the Divi- 
fion , there can be no Real Diviſion neither. But tis evi- 
dent that to ſuppole a Real Diviſion of the Original Ex- 

panſion which Pervade's and Suſtain's All Other Beings, 

is to ſuppoſe Diſtance without Space or (which in effect 
is the ſame) Space without Space : Than which there 
can be nothing more Abſurd or Contradictory. 

_ Tho by what ha's been obferv'd ir may juſtly be 
concluded that the Exiſtence of an Expanſion diſtinct from 
Matter, and the Reality of a Penetration of Matter by that 
Immaterial Expanſion are abundantly clear from Reaſon; 

et that theſe Aſſertions may more fully appear to be neither 

ovel nor Dangerous, I ſhal add ſome Teſtimonys both 

Ancient end Modern. 4 5 

To this purpoſe that Sentence of Pythagoras Father of 
the Italick Sect of Philoſophers, as recorded by Cicero, is 
very remarkable, which (according to the Doctrine of the 


Ancient Egyptians) aſſert's Deum eſſe Animum per Naturam 


Rerum omnium Intentum et Commeantem; i: e: That God 
is a Mind inwardly Coexpanded with aud Pervading the 
Nature of All Things, And it ha's been uſual with the 

Rabins to give to the Deity the Denomination of Place, 
to 
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to ſignify that he Pervade's and Comprehend's the Uni- 
verſe. x: | 

As for the Moderns; The Opinion of Dr. H: More, 
Derodon , and Others of their Time is wel known. And 
for Later Writers; The Learned Dr. Cudworth p. 14. of 
the Preface to his Intellectual Syſteme hath theſe Words, 
„Whether the Divine Subſtance be altogether Unexten- 
„ ded or Extended otherwiſe than Bodys we ſhil leave to 
„ every man's own Judgment to determin, without dog- 
„ matically aſſerting any thing in a caſe which is no Arti- 
„cle of Faith. And again p: 833. of the Jzze!/: Syſt: he 
» add's Whatever the Truth of the caſe be , it 
„ m uſt be acknowledg'd that the Hypotheſis of an Ex- 
,, tended Cor Expanded] Deity may be very uſefull and 
„ ſerviceable to retain Some in Theiſm who can by no 
„ means admit of a Deity or any thing elſe Unex- 
„ tended, | 

This it ſeem's was the Judgment of the Learned 
Doctor. And I take it that it's indeed the moſt effec- 
tual Method of dealing with Men of Atheiltical Princi- 
ples, who 3 laugh at the Opinion of Unextended 
Beings as the moſt Abſurd Notion in the World; and 
who having rejected That and, by conſequence, infer'd 
that Whatever Is is Extended , are wont to make but 
One Step more by aſſerting with Des Cartes that what- 
ever is Extended or Expanded is Material; and ſo they 
think they've gain'd their Point. Whereas by This 
Method of proving an Expanſion eſſentially diſtinct from 
Matter they may, tis hop'd, be led to ſee their Rea- 
ſoning is Inconclulive; and that tho there ſhould be no 
ſuch thing as an Unextended Subſtance , yet there certainly 
is an Immaterial Deity who is the Creator and Suſtainer 
of Matter. | 

But ir ought not to be forgot that the moſt Judicious 


Mr. Locke give's us no obſcure Intimation of his Opinion 
in the Preſent Caſe.  Say's he, p: 87. of his Eſſay of 


„ Humane Underſtanding , Whether any one wil take Space 
„to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence of 
„Things at a diſtance; or whether they wil think the 

| P 73 Words 
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-»» Words of the moſt K 


2» Heaven and the Heaven 


Ys of theſe Great Men l ſhal adg 
but one more, and that is of the Ingenious Dr. Cheyne 
in his Philoſophical Principles of Natural Religion Cha D:4, 
p: 19. Say's he, „I don't here determin whether Ink. 
-» nite Extenſion may be the Immenſity of the Firſt 


„ Great Being, th6 Perhaps there may be abundance of 


„ reaſon to lead one to think fo. 

Upon the Whole, I humbly conceive it wil ſufficiently 
appear that, contrary to the Third and Laſt Grand 
Prejudice mention'd in the Begining of this Diſcourſe, 
Expanſion, in the Larger Senle of the Word, ought nor 
to be repured (as uſual) to be merely Accidental to Bein 
in General; but that it's to be eſteem'd the ver Fun- 
damental Notion of All Beings - Or Subſtunce it's Self. 
For That muſt, *tis humbly conceiv'd be the Funds. 


Here I can't but take notice of What I conceive to 


be a great Miſtake in Some very Acute Writers; who 


trequently confound Eſſence with Subſtance. Wh ereas 
Eſſence is properly a Complication of i-veral Attributes 
whereby one Claſs of Beings is diſtinguiſht from All 
others. But what is meanc by Subſtance appear's to be 
a Simple Thing, Common to Whatever exi(s. That 
Extention was the Subſtance of All Bodys the Carteſians 
might have rightly enough concluded from it's being 
the Subſtratum Of All their known Propertys or That 
without which none of thoſe Propertys can be canceiy'd, 
| | | TE Buc 
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i by calling it, not the Subſtance but, the Eſſence of 
il, Matter, and thereby. denying it to Other Beings, they nor 
only confounded very Different Ideas, viz Matter and Ex- 


ou tenſion, bur depriv'd us (as the Schoolmeo had done be- 
pace fore em) of all poſſibility of attaining any Knowledge of 


tinct Subſtance , according to Their Principles. For if Ext en- 
fon (or Expanſion) be not the Subſtratum neceſſarily pre- 
add ſuppos'd to the Propertys of All Beings, it ſeem's abſolute- 
| ly [mpoſſible there ſhould be any Notion of Subſtance 


"I at all. If Extenſion be an Attribute or Property, then, 
15 . for ought I can perceive, Subſtance muſt be reputed a 
pirſt mere Chimera, and nothing muſt be allow'd to exiſt but 


yy} Propertys and Accidents, All ſubſiſting by Themſelves and 
| Fach in the Other. Art leaſt, *tis vain for Us ever to talk 
of Subſtance, ſince we can have no Idea of it bur what is 
inconſiſtent in it's Self. For it ſeem's Not to have been 
without Sufficient Reaſon that Mr. Hobbes and Others have 
contended that Unexzended Sub ſtauce is a Contradiction in 
Terms. And, on the Contrary , had the Same Carzeſians 
concluded Cogitation to be the Eſſence only of Spirits, it 
might have partly been admitted; ſiuce *tis that which 
chiefly diſtinguiſhe's em from Other Beings. But by af- 
firming it to be the very Subſtance of Spirit, they expos'd 
themſelves to Inextricable Difficultys; Inaſmuch as the 
Eſſence of any Being ( fince 'tis what is Peculiar to it) can't 
but be Diſtinct from it's Subſtance , whoſe Nature mult 
be conceiv'd to be in General the Same and Common to 

Every Being. | 
Here it's obvious to Every one to obſerve that Mr. Lock's 
Story of the Elephant and Tortoiſe very wel expoſe's the 
Contradictory Notion Thoſe muſt have of Subſtauce who 
imagin Extenſion or Expanſion to be no more than an Ac- 
cident of Beingin General or a Property of Certain Beings 
in Particular. For if any of Thoſe ſhould be asxt Whet 
is the Subject wherein Colour or Weight or any Other 
Property inhere's,” he could haye nothing to reply but that 
it's the Solid Extended Parts. And if it were further de- 
manded Whercin do's that Solidity and Extenſion inhere? | 
he would not be in a much better cafe than the Indian Phi- 1 
2 loſopher | 
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loſopher who, ſaying that the World was ſupported by 3 
Great Elephant, and being askt What the Elephant reſted 
on, 'reply'd *twas a Great Tortoiſe; but being again preſt 
to explain what gave Support to the Broad-· backt Tortoiſe, 
reply'd, Something he Knew not what. From which Story 
I conceive the only Natural Inference is that either Ex- 
inſion muſt be allow'd to be the Subſtance or Fundamental 
otion of All Beings , or elfe that we muſt either own an 
Unſurmountable Ignorance , or muſt be fo Abſurd as to 
fuppoſe Something which it's Self is Expanſion to be the 
Subſtratum or Foundation of Expanſion. For an Unex. 
panded Subſiratum of Expanſion is a Contradiction in 
Terms, TP ns 


2. DN. 
Durrer ſeem's to me to be no other than 3 
4+ Phantaſm of Space or Expanſion. We get the Notion 

of it by reflecting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds: 
Which we are apt to conceive as a Chain drawn out in 
Length, of which the Particular Ideas are conſider'd as the 
Links. For ſince we find the Idea of Local Motion to be 
Always connected with Space, thence we come to Phancy 
a Sort of Space or Expanſion in our Exiſtence and in that 
of Other Beings, to which the Succeſſion of our Ideas 
(being conceiv'd as a Motion) is imagin'd to be com- 
menſurate. N | 
Io this Phantaſm of Space we have givin the Name of 
Duration. Whereas, had we but One Invariate Perception 
without any ſuch Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds. we 
could have no ſuch Notion as this of Duration, but Thar 
of Pure Exiſtence only. For we find that when the Train 
or Succeſſion. of our Ideas is interrupted (as it ſometimes 
happen's in our Sleep) our Notion of Duration ceaſe's, and 
0 our Waking we are Inſenſible of any Space that inter- 
RR. 9 | 
Tho Succeſſion inclule's a Real Quantity which is Ab- 
ſolute or Independent on our imaginations, yet Exiſtence (as 
was oþ.ery d in the Chapter of Ezerait include's no Quantity 
Fe but 
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but what is purely Imaginary. Whatever Quantity we 
therefore attrihute to Duration agree's not to it as it ſigni» | 
fy's Exjſtence > but merely as it connote's. ſome , 

eal Succeſfion. Thus, if we fay there was a Real Di- 
ſtance between the Firſt and Tenth Olympiads , this is 
for no other Reaſon True than becauſe there had been 
2 Real Continu'd Succeſſion which was the Foundation 

of the Diſtance between theſe Two Periods. 

So wel, it ſeem's, had Ariſtotle comprehended the Na- 
ture of Duration (tho be gave it the Name of Time) 
when he defin'd it to be he Meaſure of Motion. Which 
imply's that if there had never been any Motion (or 
Succeſſion at leaſt ) there could , in His Opinion 5 have 
been no Proper Duration. 

It muſt yet be confeſt we can no more avoid con- 
ceiving Eternity (or the Divine Exiſtence) evn before 
any Real Succeſſion began, under the Notion oſ a Conti- 
nu'd Series or Succeſſion than we can avoid conceiving a 
Space ev'n beyond the Utmoſt Limits of the Univerſe. But 
this (as we elſewhere obſer vd) muſt, in both caſes, be reſolv d 
into the Imperfection of our Nature and Circumſtances. 

We can have no Idea of an Unſucceſſive Duration; ſince 
(as was ſhown) our Idea of Duration ha's a Neceſſary Con- 
There may indeed be a Nature 
which do'sn't Neceſſarily include any Real Succeſſion (as 
was Ohſerv'd in the Chapter of Eternity; ) but if we attri- 
bute a Neceſſary Duration to Such a Being, we loſe the 
Genuin Conception of Duration. 

An Eternal Dutation is therefore as Unintelligible as 
an Eternal Succeſſion was Impoſſible. For if a Neceſſary 
Succeſſion be (as Was por. 8 with the Nature 


of Eternity, tis manifeſt ch Eternal or Neceſſary 
| Doran N 15 "4. Cont Y Or ly whoſe Ideas ken. 
lutely Incotnpati 4 


Conſequen ty as ' we. EDO the Tru Co * 


ception ot Eterhith can be no other than that of Nece 


Exiſtence. For ſince Duration add's nothing to the = 

of Exiſtence but only a Relation to Succeſſion, it follow's 

that if, in any caſe, we abſtract Succeifiog from any Par- 
| 1 ticular 
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ticular Being (as we have der Reaſon to do in a Certain 
Caſe or State with bir deter to the Eternal Being) out Idea 
of it's Daration wil, in That Caſe ; be redyc'rtothat of Simple 
 Exiftegce. To whith'if we add Necellity > we have all thats 
contaitid in the Notion of Eternity. 
To conclude, It muſt ſtil be rememher'd that both the 


Eternity and Omnipreſence of God are Certain ; and tho | 
we Knew, nothing of the Manner, they would be never 


the leſs ov. But the Natural Curiofity of Man, end his 
Unwillingneſs to believe any thing which he can't in lome 
meaſure account for, have renderd ſuch Diſcourſes as 
Theſe Neceſſary. And indeed the Scandal which the Uſual 
Accounts of thoſe Important Articles of Natural Religion 
have occaſion d wil alone yield a Sufficient e for any 
Model} Attempt of this Nature. 


Errata. 


Bekides the Dividing of 2 Syllable a at the End of a Line 
(which has ſometimes happen'd) and a Few Trivial Literal 
- Miſtakes, the Following ral. of a Groſſer N ature have 
eſcapd the Corrector's care. 
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